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PREFACE. 


HEN the crafty Tempter 
of Mankind, meditating 
their Ruin, attack d out 
firſt Parents in their 
Pride, he ſhew'd himſelf 

profoundly skill'd in humane Nature; 

from which the Vice I named is fo in- 
ſeparable, thar it is impoſſible the lat- 
ter ſhould be ever entirely deſtroy'd, as 
long as the firſt remains, I have no 

Deſign, Reader, to tire you with the 
ca of ittetrievable Calamities 
it has been the Occaſion of, both be- 

fore and ſince the Creation; bur ſhall 


a2 only 
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only obſerve to you, that as it was de- 
ſtructive to unexperienc'd Adam, by 
bringing Sickneſs and Death upon him, 
fo it has ſtill continued to be no leſs 
pernicious to his forewarn'd Poſterity, 
by principally obſtructing the Progreſs 
of the glorious Art, that ſhould teach 
| the Recovery as well as Preſervation of 
Health. x 
'Tis Pride that makes the Phyſician 
| abandon the. ſolid Obſervation of ne- Mi 
ver- erring Nature, to take up with the 
Ilooſe Conjectures of his own wander- 
ing Invention, that the World may 
admire the Fertility of his Brain; and 
it is Pride in the Patient, that makes 
him in love with the Reaſoning Phy- 
ſician, to have an Opportunity of ſhew- 
ing the Depth of his own Penetration. 
But if the Reaſons that are often giv- 
en by the one, and taken for current 
by the other, were to be ſtrictly exa- 
min'd into, it would almoſt induce a 
Man of Senſe to diſown his Kind, and 
make 
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make him bluſh, when he is called a 
Rational Creature. 888 
I know that to advance this Do- 
arine is ſwimming againſt the Stream 
in our ſprightly glare Age, in which 
the ſilent Experience of Pains-taking 
Practitioners is ridicul'd, and nothin 

cry'd up but the witty Speculations 0 
Hypothetical Doctors. 29 
In vain, ſays the Learned Baglivi: 
(a) Nos latet æternumque late bit minima. 
illa, ac ſubtilis, non ſolum a ſenſibus, ſed 
ab humanæ mentis acie prorſus remota ſo- 
lidarum æque ac fiuidarum corporis vi- 
ventis partum textura. The emphatical 
Truth is loſt upon the Times, and he 
muſt not v be believ'd by our 
acute Philoſophers, whoſe Pride won't 
allow that it is poſſible, Nature ſhould 
have Receſſes beyond the Reach of 


— 


—— 
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(a) That moſs minute and ſubtile Texture, remote not 
only from the Senſes but likewiſe from the Reach of hu- 
man Underſtanding, which the ſolid as well as fluid 
Parts are made of in a living Creature, is and will eter- 


nally be hid from ut. 
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Underſtanding. 


condeſcended to lay, (a) Cognitio rerun i 


vi The P R E F 4 C E. 
their Sagacity, and reckons the inju- 
rious Aſſertion an Affront to human 


The ingenious Sylvius de Je Bos was 
a Phyfieian, that in ſearching after the 
Cauſes of Diſtempers gave no ſmall 
Liberty to his — Fancy; yer 
— of thoſe J am to treat of, he 


naturalium omnium tg ab experientia per 

ſenſus falta; unde cauſas effettuum 5 
compertorum exquirit ratiacinatione con 
catenata ingenium humanum. De verit ate 4 
tamen invents certus eſſe poteft nemo; niſi 
poſtguam de ſue ratiocinationts ſoliditate 4 


confurmatus fuerit per candem experienti- 
am, ratiocinationem prædictam ipſo opere 


am Nſo 
enen 2 een How little 
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(a) We have al our Kynowledg . W from i 
Experience made by the Sora * ence by reaſon- 
ing conſequentially human . enquires into the 
Canſes of the Effects we fi et no body can be ſure 
that he is in the right, till after 555 . has heed, convinced of ⁶ 
the Solidity of his Parts the ſame Experience, pro- i 
— and confirming the ſaid Reaſoning with matter of 

act, 


and 
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hut let me beg 
43 
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7 they ſhall further fee upon 


againſt. 
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and precarious a Ute at this rate Reaſon- 


ing is of in Phyſick, if compared to 
the abſolute Neceffity of Experience, 


even by the Confeſſion of a Genius ſo 


Huicſul in Suppoſitions, leave all 
ſenfible Men to judge. 
From what 1 have hinted; 1 don't 
neſtion bur ſome of my Readers have 
x wore taken a Prejudice againft mo: 
of thoſe impatient ones, 
that for what I have ſaid yet, and we 
this Head 
— firſt Dialogue, day: would not 


a 0 — or by way of Pun condemn 


me for an Enemy to Reaſon, beſore 
they are come to the End of the Se- 
cond, and that I ſhall have ſhew'd them 
what ſort of Reaſoning it is, I peak 


Some beople, I know, will not be 
pleaſed with what is faid in the 3 9th, 
and ſome of the following Pages; 
but 1 hope no candid Reader will ſu- 
ſpect from ir, that I deſign peculiarly 

"ts fo 
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to reflect upon any one Town or Coun- 
try more than another, much leſs to 
| point at particular Perſons. The Terms 
| I ſpeak in are general, and whoever: 
| will be pleaſed to adapt any thing of 


it to himſelf, is more officious than I 


| deſite him to be. I thought it neceſſary 
1 to give this Caution, becauſe I would 
have no body imagine, that I had 
| calculated for the Meridian of London 
k only, what is cqually applicable ro moſt 
it great Cities im Europe. But if any body 
i thinks I have been too ſevere upon my 
' own Profeſſion in the Firſt, let him 
read on, and he'll find, that I have 
abundantly made them Amends in the 
Third Dialogue. | 0d 
The next, that I am afraid will quar- 
rel with the Performance, will be ſuch 
Apothecaries, as are weak enough to be 
offended at what is ſaid by a Man that 
has the Hypo. I confeſs, they may meet 
with ſome things, that cannot claim 
their general Approbation, and are ſome 
- of 
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of them very diſobliging to the whole 
Fraternity; but if they'll conſider, how 
profeſs d an Enemy to Phyſick, and 
over- fond of Univerſity- learning Miſo- 
medon (who is the Man that exclaims 
againſt them) is repreſented to be 
throughout the Book; they'll find, that 
vithout ſpoiling his Character I could 
not have made him ſpeak otherwiſe 
chan he does. 

= When I ſhall have ſatisfied all theſe, 
expect others, that without entring 
Into the Merits of the Cauſe, or exa- 
Wnining, whether the Reflections I have 
made on Phyſick, and thoſe that be- 
long to it, are juſt or not, will ask me, 
What reaſon J had to be ſo full of them 
Win a Treatiſe, where no body would 
look for them? To whom I make this 
WAnſwer. | 
Having a mind to publiſh my Sen- 
timents concerning the Diſtempers to 
which 1 had more particularly apply'd 
my ſelf for ſome Years, I conceiv'd it 
would 
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would be le6 Preſumption, if I writ 


by way of Information to Patients, that 


might labour under them, than if I 
pretended to teach other Practitioners, 
that profeſa to cure them as well as 
my ſelf. It is natural to think, chat 
this made me more ſollicitous to farisfy 
the firſt, than concerned, how it ſhould 
be reliſh'd by the latter. I knew the 
Study of Phyſick to be very auſtere in 
it ſelt, and that the practical Authors, 
— writing to thoſe of their own 
robeſſion, were very far from being 
diverting ; and conſidering that the 
tedious Enumeration of Signs and 
Cauſes upon the Neck of one another, 
as well as the frightful Heaps of dif. 
ferent Medicines, found in thoſe that 
have treated of the Hypachondriack 
and Hyſterict Paſſions, muſt be very 
tireſome and diſagrocable to People 
that ſeek Reliet in a Diſtemper, of 


which Impatience is one of the ſureſt 
Symptoms, I reſolvd to deviate from 
the 
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the uſual Method, and make what I 
had to {ay as palatable as I could to 
thoſe, I had in view for my Readers. 
To this end looking out for ſomething, 
both ſerious and diverting that —— 
embelliſh, and yet not be too remote 
from the Subject, I pitch d upon the 
Phyſical Remarks, which you ſhall find 
interwoven with the main Matter. 
(a) 2 orexim 2 embaumat a. 
And reflecting on the 'Expence; 
the — are = at, both 
for Fees and Medicines, thought no- 
thing could be more reaſonably plea- 
ſing to them, than to be entertain d at 
the Coſt of thoſe, that to many of 
them have been ſo chargeable to no 
purpoſe. 

The whole is divided into three 
Dialogues: The Perſons introduced are 
Miſomedon, Philopirio, and Polytheca, of 
whom the laſt named GD a Share 
in Part of the Third, 

Jie Sauces quicken the Appel. 
M1iſo- 


— 
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Miſomedon 'is a Man of Learning, 
who whilſt he had his Health was of 
a gay, even Temper, and a friendly 
open Diſpoſition ; but having long la- 

bour'd under the Hypochondriack Paſſion 
is now much alter'd for the worſe, and 
become iſh, fickle, cenſorious and 
miſtruſtful. Notwithſtanding this, in 
fine Weather ſometimes he has lucid 
Intervals, that laſt for two or three Days: 
In theſe he is very talkative, loves to 
converſe with Men of Letters, and is 
often facetious. Tho' in his Diſcourſe, 
he ſeems not to want Senſe or Pene- 
tration, yet he is partial in his Cen- 
fares, and unſteady in his Humour; ſome- 
times very complaiſant, at others cap- 
tious, but always prone to Satyr. He is 
much given to ramble from one thing 
to another, and often to change his 
Opinion. When he ſpeaks of him- 
ſelf, he is apt to break out in Rheto- 
rical Flights, and ſeems to take Pleaſure 
in talking of his Ailments, and relating 
the 


OTA 
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the Hiſtory of his Diſtemper, and whar 
has happen'd to him. He has ſtudyd 
Phyſick, but is no Well-wiſher to it, 
and bears a great Hatred to Apothe- 
W 2 . 
Philopirio is a Forei a Phy- 
ſician — alter be bad fniſh'd bis 
Studies and taken his Degree Beyond- 
Sea, was come ee to learn the 
Language; in which having happen ' d 
to take great delight, and 5 tht — 
time found the Country and the Man- 
ners of it agreeable to his Humour, he 
has now been many Years, and is like 
to end his days in E pr 

Polytheca, who is the Wife of M5- 
ſomedon, had been a gay ſprightly Wo- 
man, of an eaſy pleaſant Humour; but 
having been afflicted with the Vapours 
to a high degree for many Years, ſhe 
can now hardly think of any thing bur 
her own Diſtemper, and is as much a 
Friend to Phyſick and Apothecaries, as 
her Husband is an Enemy to them. 

There 
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There are few Hypoc hondriat ir, 
who, when the Diſtemper has been 
of a long ſtanding, are not remark- 
able for ſomething that is odd and ſin- 
gular in their Temper, their Manner, 
or Behaviour; and as Miſomedon is re- 
preſented as an Admirer of polite Li- 
rerature, and having been à Lover of 
Reading from his Youth, fo I thought 
it not unnatural, that ſuch a Man, up- 
on the leaſt turn of his Head, might 
become over-fond of Latin Proverbs, 
and - fuller in his Diſcourſe. of Quora- 
tions from the Claſſicks, than a Man 
of Senſe, that underſtands the World, 
would chuſe to be, if his Head was 
perfectly clear. This chen is one of rhe 
Oddities-which I have knowingly made 
Mifomedon: guilty of. Many Readers 
perhaps wilhat firſt view find the fame 
Fault with Philopirib; but upon better Ex- 
amination they ll be convinced that what 


he does is only out of Complaiſance, and 
to fall in with the Humour of his Pa- 


tient, 
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tient, to whom, when he comes to be 
well acquainted with him, he owns thac 
he has made it his Study (a) to do fo. 
Beſides, the learned Reader will eaſily ſee 
the difference there is on this Head 
between the Doctor and his Patient: 
All the Latin not relating to Phyſick 
which the firſt makes uſe of, conſiſts 
in familiar Phraſes chat are often met 
with, and which every School-boy 
knows: But the Generality of the Proverbs 
which the other quotes are els trite, 
and ſuch as belong to a higher Form, 
and which to be well acquainced with, 
beſpeaks a more thorough Knowledge 
of the Latin Tongue, and a greater 
degree of Literature, than the Doctor 
ſeems to pretend to. AMiſomedon like- 
wiſe often turns his Diſcoutſe palpably, 
and ſays things on x to make 
room for a Proverb, which Philopirio 
never does; and ſeveral Times when 
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(a) Page 977+ 
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ſo unpolite, 


= Paſſion, and hat more imme- 


had — Hyſterick for ſeveral Years ; 
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this latter ſays ſomething, to which 2 


Latin — be applicable, and 


yet takes no notice of it, the other 
does it for him, quotes it, and with. 


out ſaying any A ny Hints 0 
on afterwards. + _ 4 


— — i 


repreſented to be, of Proverbs and 
Quotations in Latin, yet he is not 


as to make uſe of them be- 
fore thoſe: who do not underſtand that 
ange by which means, Care has 
taken that in treating of the Hy 


diately relates to the Complaints of the 
Fair — nothing ſhould be crampt 
with Latin. To render that Part plea- 
ſant and as well as plain 
and inſtructive, I have made uſe of a 


third Perſon, and introduced a Lady, 
that feelingly deſcribes her own AL 


ments, and circumſtantially relates what 


had happen d to her Daughter, who 


and 
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and am perſuaded that from the hiſto- 
rical Account which Polytheca gives of 
both, and what further paſſes between 
herſelf and the Phyſician ſhe conſults 
with, a much clearer Notion may be 
had of the Diſtemper call'd the Va- 
pours, and the Variety of Hyſterick Fits, 
than from a bare Recital of different 
Symptoms confuſedly huddled toge- 
ther; and that the firſt, even to People 
of ordinary Capacities, will be as in- 
telligible, as any that are extant of the 
latter. 

It will eaſily appear, that Polytheca, 
as well as her Husband and Daughter, 
are feigned Patients of my own Con- 
trivance: But be aſſured that every one 
of their Complaints was firſt taken 
from Nature. The Inſtances I give are 
ſo crowded with Symptoms, that I ne- 
ver expect to find one Perſon, whoſe 
Caſe exactly ſhall reſemble any of the 
Three; and as I have only ſet down 
the Signs that are obyious and com- 

a mon 
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mon in the Diſtempers I treat of, ſo it 
is poſſible, that ſome Hyfterick as well as 
Hypochondriacal Perſons may be troubled 
with ſome peculiar Symptom or other, 
that is not to be found in the Book; 
but whoever have read it through (whe- 
ther Men or Women) and in ſome part 
or other not met with three or four Symp- 
roms applicable to themſelves, may x 
pend upon it, that their Afflictions do not 
come under the Denomination of either. 
In the Preface to the firſt Edition 
I made an Apology for not rendring 
into Engliſh, the Latin that was ſcat- 
ter d through the Book, thinking it 
would be ridiculous (as I ſaid there) to 
hear two Men diſcourſing together, 
tranſlate to one another what both are 
ſuppoſed to underſtand. But ſince that 
I have heard ſo many Complaints of 
the Latin not being tranſlated, that 
I have alter d my Meaſures, and made 
Notes at the Bottom of every Page, to 
explain what is not Engliſb in the Text 


of 
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of it. But as it was not my Buſineſs in 
this Treatiſe to teach Languages, I have 
been more ſollicitous to ſer down the 
Meaning of the Latin Paſſages, than I 
have been about the Words themſelves; 
and I have had ſuch a regard to all 
Readers, that not to offend or make 
any of them uneaſie, I have ſoften d 
the Phraſe, and deviated from the real 
Signification of the Latin in two or 
three Places, where J thought that a 
more juſt Tranſlation would have been 
too expreſſive to be read by or before 
every body. I have taken notice al- 
ready, that among the Proverbs which | 
Mi/ſomedon makes ule of, there are ſuch ; 
as are not common, and ſeldom met | 
with, and it is poſſible that ſome 
of them may not have occurr'd before, 1 
even to Men of good Reading ; but 
there is not one, of which I have ſaid 
in the Notes that it is a Proverb, or 
uſed proverbially, without having good 
Authority for it; for the Truth of 


a 2 which 
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which I appeal to the Adagies of 


Eraſmus, where every one of thoſe 
that are the leaſt obvious may be found. 

I know People, that have laugh'd at 
the Latin, which I have made Fe Di- 
alogues to end with; but as I have 
not been able to find any thing ridi- 
culous in it, I have alterd nothing 
there. Miſomedon always begins to 
ſpeak Latin firſt; and I don't believe 
that any Man of Senſe, who will enter 
into the Character which is given to 
that Perſon, and likewiſe take notice 
of the Care which Philopirio takes to 
fall in with the Humour of his Pa- 
tient, will find any Abſurdity in what 
I am now ſpeaking of. | 

That the Notes might not take up 
more Room than was neceſſary, the 
Reader will find, that no Notice is 
taken in them of any Latin or Greek 
that is explain'd in the Text it ſelf, and 
that no Words are tranſlated more than 
once, tho they occur again afterwards. 
| Ang- 
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Another thing, which I fear will be 


carpt at, is, that two Perſons ſhould 


diſcourſe for half an Hour about a Sci- 
ence, which they both profeſs not to 
underſtand, as the Doctor and his Pa- 
tient do about Mathematicks. This I 
own is very extraordinary: but no wiſe 
Man would be highly offended at it, 
before he had ſeen, what it was they 
ſaid concerning them. That real Ma- 
thematicians, at leaſt the greateſt Part 
of them, will not be diſpleas d with it, 
I more than believe: And as to thoſe, 
who knowing little or nothing of that 
Science themſelves, yet depreciate others 
who dort pretend to it; thoſe Bragga- 
docio's, who would be thought to be 
what they are not, and only make uſe 
of the Name of Mathematicks to im- 
poſe upon the World for Lucre; they 
are very welcome to think of it as they 
pleaſe. 

The firſt Edition of this Book was 
publiſhed in the Year 1711. Since that 
| a 3 I have 
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I have added conſiderably to it, and 
made great Alterations in it; but I have 
changed nothing as to the Time in 
which the Converſation, that is the Sub- 
je& of theſe Dialogues, is ſuppoſed to 
have happen'd : So that when the 
Reader meets with the Words a late 
Author or any other Paſſage, where 
things are ſpoken of as then preſent, he 
aught to ſubſtract at leaſt 19 Years from 
what is preſent now. And that the Book 
might / juſtly continue, to be conſi- 
der d as wrote ſo many Years ago, I have 
not meddled with, or taken notice of 
any thing, that has been publiſhed or 


tranſacted ſince that time. I acquaint. 
the Publick with this, that ſome might 


not apply to Men, now living, what was 
formerly deſign'd to People that have 


been in their Graves a dozen Years or 
longer. 


THE 
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THE FIRST 
DIALOGUE 
| BETWEEN 
PHILOPIRI1O a Phyſician 
. N 
M1s0MEDoN hir Patient: 


— 


„ Sect 


MISsoNMF DO. 
Habe ſent for you, Doctor, to con- 
* jy ſult you about a Diſtemper, of 
SA B& which I am very well aſſured I 
hall never be cole 
Philopir. Whatever your Caſe may be: 
dir, it is a great Misfortune, you entertain 
ſo ill an Opinion of it; but I hope, your 
Diſeaſe may prove leſs deſperate than your. 
Fears repreſent it. 1 
M/ It is neither better nor worſe than 1 
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vinc'd of by Reaſon, and not a ſuggeſtion of 
my Fears: But you think, perhaps, I'm a 


Mad-man, to ſend for a Phyſician, when! 
know - before-hand that he can do me no 
good: Truly, Doctor, I am not far from it: 


But firſt of all, are you in haſte, pray? 
Phi. Not in great haſte, Sir. 
Mi,. I am glad of that; for moſt of your 
Profeſſion always either are, or at leaſt pre- 
tend to be, in a great hurry. But tho' you 
are at leiſure, Can you hear a Man talk for 
half an Hour together, and, perhaps, not 
always to the purpoſe, without interrupting 
him? For I have a great deal to ſay to you, 
ſeveral Queſtions to ask you, and know 1 
ſhall be very tedious; but if you can bear 
with me, I'll conſider your Trouble, and 
pay you for your Time, and Patience both. 
Can you ſtay an Hour? | 2 5 

Phi. Yes, Sir, or longer, if there be oc- 
caſion. 

Mzs/. Then, pray Sir, fit down. I did 
not make you come up Stairs becauſe I keep 
Chamber my ſelf, for Im abroad every Day; 
but I thought it beſt to Diſcourſe you in my 
Study, becauſe it is the quieteſt Room in the 
Houſe, and I hate to be diſturb'd. That 
you may be the better acquainted with my 
Diſtemper, I'll begin with you (a) ab ov, and 


— 


8 From the beginning. 


give 


DIALOGUE. 3 
give you as ſhort an account as I can, how 
J have paſs'd the greateſt part of my Life. I 
was very irregular, when I was young; but 
for theſe Seventeen or Eighteen Years, I have 
lived moderately enough, and but ſeldom 
been guilty of any Exceſs. I wanted but two 
Months of being One and- Twenty, when 
my Father died and left me Three Hundred 
a Year; I lived then at Oxford, but upon 
this I left the Univerſity, and being defign'd 
for the Law, to perfe& my Studies and qua- 
lify my ſelf for the Bar, came up to London; 
where not being uſed to be ſo fluſh in Caſh, I 
quickly became Extravagant, and growing 
weary of my crabbed Authors, at laſt I threw 
by the Books, and minded nothing but my 
Pleaſures; of which ſotne were very Expen- 
ſive. 'I went to ſee France, and the Low 
Countries, and coming back found; that by 
my way of living in three Years and a half, 
I had fo far out-run the Conſtable, that half 
of my Eſtate was hardly ſufficient to pay 
my Debts, and clear the remainder. Ar Five 
and Twenty I Married; my Wite's Fortune 
paid off ſome Scores, and her ſelf was of ſuch 
an ingaging Temper, that ſhe wholly took 
up my Thoughts: I left all my looſer Com- 
pany, and by her management was ſoon re- 
chim'd from my former Vices: Love and 
Paſtime was all our Employment, from 
Morning till Night ; we ſtudy'd * 
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but how to pleaſe and divert one another! 
Neither of us could be call'd Extravagant, 
vet both deſired to live handſomly; my 
Wife admired Cloaths, and I loved good 
Eating, and our neceſſary Expences exceed- 
ed twice my Income. I knew this would 
not laſt, yet it never affected me with the 
leaſt Concern, or ever gave me an Hour's 
diſquiet. I hated the Law, and indeed any 
thing of buſineſs; if a Place had offer'd, I 
would have purchas'd it; yet I was always 
remiſs in looking out for one. I never 
troubled my head but with juſt providing 
what we wanted; my Care was never ex- 
tended beyond my preſent Occaſions, and I 
ſeem'd to be influenc'd by no other precept, 
than that of Horace, (a) Quid fit futurum 
cras fuge quærere. After this manner having 
reduc'd every thing into Money, my whole 
ſubſtance laſted us fix Years; during which, 
(b) ſponſi vitam ducentes, we were gay and 
contented, and even in our own Thoughts 
the happieſt Couple in the Univerſe. When 
I had about Thirty Pounds left, ow'd near 
Three Hundred, and ſaw no proſpect or 
probability of ever having any more, a di- 
{tant Relation of my Mother's, whom I had 


— 
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(a) Avoid enquiring what will be to-morrow. 
( Leading a Bridegroom's Life. A Proverb applicable 1 
thoſe who live in Eaſe and Pleaſure, 
hardly 


DEAdELEDGOGUE F 
hardly ever heard of, died above an hundred 
Miles off, and left me a Thouſand a Vear in 
Land, and a good Eſtate in Money. Whe- 
ther this was more welcome, or ſeaſonable, 
I leave you to judge: Yet ſuch an evenneſs 
of Temper I enjoy d at that time, and fo 
much had I lived to my mind, that (a Coach 
excepted, which I ſet up to gratifie my Wife) 
it hardly made any viſible alteration in my 
manner of living. When I had taken Poſ- 
ſeſſion of, and was entirely ſettled in my E- 
ſtate, as ſoon as J had leiſure to reflect on the 
Condition I had been in, I could not look 
without horror on the diſmal Proſpect of Po- 
verty and Want, to which I muſt ina ve 
little time inevitably have been reduced, had 
not propitious Fortune, as it were by a Mi- 
racle, ſo unexpectedly ſnatch'd me from the 
frightful Precipice. I was often amazed at 
the Tranquility, or rather ſtupid Lethargy, 
I had been in, and made a firm Reſolution 
to be at leaft ſo Prudent for the future, as 
not to neglect the management of my Affairs, 
or live beyond the bounds of my Revenue. 
Among other things of Value, which 
my Kinſman had left me, there was a hand- 
ſome Collection of Medals, and the greateſt 
part of the Library, which you ſee here. 
I had always born a great reſpect to Learning, 
and when I flung up the Study of the Law, 
B 3 
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1 ſtill continued an admirer, (a) Humanio- 
ris Literatare, and in my greateſt idleneſs, 
Virgil and Horace, Terence and Plautus, with 
half a dozen more ofthe C/afjicks, made always 
a great part of my Diverſion. Whether the 
opportunity of revolving ſome ſcarce and ex- 
quiſite Authors invited me to the purſuit of 
Learning, or that my riper Years led me to 
more ſolid Pleaſures, I don't know ; but with- 
in a few Months after my new Acquiſitions, 
I became a great lover of Reading, and by 
degrees fell to hard Study; but notwith- 
ſtanding that I was very intent on my Books, 
I {till remain'd, as J had always been, (6) rei 
Unorig addictiſimus, and divided my Hours 
(c) inter Venerem & Muſas; after this man- 
ner for four or five Years I enjoy d abundance 
of ſatisfaction, and tho' I had ſeemingly more 
Care upon me, paſs'd away my time rather 
more contentedly (if that be poſſible) than 
before. As to my Health, I was near Seven 
and Thirty, when I could have boaſted, that 
ſince the Small-Pox, which I had in my In- 
fancy, I had not ſuffer'd an Hour's Illneſs, or 
endured a moment's Pain, and applying that 
of Seneca to my ſelf, have bragg'd, that I had 
always been happy; (d) & quod eouſque fine 
morſu animi vitam tranſieram. | 


— 
—— 


(a) Cf polite Learning. „ very fond Husband. 
(c) Between Love and Study. (d) And that till then 

1 had paſt my Days without Trouble of Mind, Th 
| — I 


DIALOGUE. - 
The firſt Caufe I had to complain was, 


that now and then I began to be troubled 


with the Heart-burning, which in a little 
time became a conſtant Companion to me: 
Chalk and Water for above half a Year was 
a preſent Cure; then I uſed Lozenges, made 
up of Crabs-Eyes, burnt Ivory, Bole-Arme- 
nick, Sc. thele likewiſe eas'd me for a great 
while, whenever I took them ; after them 
I made uſe of abundance of other things re- 
commended in that Caſe, and at laſt found 
nothing reliev d me more than the chewing 
of Liquorice. Hitherto I had only Quack'd 
with my ſelf, and the higheſt I had conſulted 
was our Apothecary in ordinary. I perceiv- 
ed, that all the Remedies I had taken were 
only Palliative, and none of them hadtouch'd 
the Cauſe, but on the contrary I grew daily 
worſe, and the Heart- burning was no longer 
the only Symptom that diſturb'd me. After 
every Meal I bad fluſhings in my Face; all 
Day long I was troubled with Wind and 
ſour Belches, and every Morning as long 
as I was Faſting, I had my Mouth continu- 
ally fill'd with a clear inſipid Water, which 
without any ſtraining came off my Stomach; 
yet notwithſtanding all this my Appetite 
was good, and I ſlept very well. This I con- 
fels was the reaſon, that I fo long ſlight- 
ed my Diſtemper; but as it became more 
troubleſome than ordinary, I ſent for an E- 

B 4 minent. 
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minent Phyſician, whom I knew to be 3 
Man of great Learning. When I had told 
the Doctor my Caſe, and anſwer'd him what 
Queſtions he thought fit to ask, I defired, 
as the Prerogative of a Man of Letters, thar 
I might be acquainted with the Cauſe of my 
Diſtemper, and have a rational Account gi- 
ven me of the Method and Preſcriptions he 
deſign'd I ſhould follow: which being grant- 
ed after a ſmall Pauſe ; I was inform'd that 
the heat and burning all along the (a) Oeſo- 
pbagus, from which the diſtemper (from a 
vulgar Miſtake of the Parr) ſeem'd to have 
deriv'd the Name of Heart-burning, as well 
as the Fluſhings in my Face after Meals, 
were (b) certo certius, occafion'd by an (c) 
Intemperies hepatis calida, which in my Caſe 
happen'd to be accompanied with an (4) In- 
temperies Stomachi frigida, as was manifeſt 
from the cold (e) Pituita, which I voided 
every Morning, as well as the Wind, ſour 
Belches, and other ſigns of Indigeſtion. 
As to the Cure, that repeated bleeding 
from the left (/) Salvatella would fatisfic 
both Indications, and to uſe his own terms, 
utramque fere paginam abſolveret; for that 


E 


@) The Gullet, (0%) Without all Donbs 9 4 


hot temperament of the Liver. (4) A cold temperament 
. N Y Water, (f) 4 Vein in the 


Arm ſo call'd. 


by 


DIALOGUE. 9 
by this means the Fountain of heat, the 
Blood, of which my Liver had too much, 
would by way of Antiſpaſis or Revulfion be 
drawn from the Right fide, which was e- 
nough to anſwer the firſt Indication : Con- 
cerning the ſecond, he faid, that as Vene- 
ſection, in general, both by the Ancients 
and Moderns, was allow'd to quicken the 
Blood, ſo it would procure heat to that fide, 
where the motion was made ; which conſe- 
quently would be imparted not only to the 
upper Orifice of the Ventricle, to which a- 
lone the Name of Stomachus properly be- 
long'd, tho' given to the whole (a) Viſcus; 
but likewiſe to the Spleen, which both as 
to its Office and Situation was to the Sto- 
mach as a Furnace to a Copper, for which 
reaſon by the Ancients it had always wiſely 
been call'd (5) Fomes ventriculi: He told 
me moreover, that it was in regard to that 
heat-adminiſtring Viſcus, that he ordered 
the opening of the Salvatella, and no other 
Vein, becauſe according to Galen and o- 
thers, which he named, it had a peculiar 
Influence upon the Milt. 

Beſides Bleeding, my Doctor told me, I 
was to be Purg'd, that by expelling the Pi- 


tuitous Humour, (c) per inferiora, it might 


—— 
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(a) Entrail, Y Fuel to the Stomach, 
Y Downward, | 9 


be 
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be drawn and remov d as far as poſſible from 


the Stomach; that to this end he would 


reſcribe a Bolus of Electuarium e Citris fo. 
utivum, with ſome Grains of the Trochi/ci 
Alhandule; having told me the Ingredients 


of the Electuary, he ſhew'd me how this 


Preſcription would likewiſe anſwer every 
Indication; that firſt the Conſerve of the 
Flowers of Violets and Buglſe, as well as the 
Pulvis Diatragacanthi frigidi, would in- 
fallibly cool my Liver ; ſecondly, that the 
Citron-Peal, Ginger and Fennel-Seeds wauld 
expel the Wind that troubled me, and warm 
my Stomach, whilſt the Diagridium, Tur- 
peth, and Senna, which all enter'd into that 
Judicious Compoſition, would eliminate the 
Peccant Matter; and thirdly that (a) pro Sti. 
mulo, he added the Trochiſci Albandulæ, in 
regard to the () Pituita Viſcida, which, as 
my Diſtemper was of ſome ſtanding, it was 
to be fear'd would cloſely adhere to the In- 
teſtina. After the Bleeding and Purging, I 
was for a Fortnight or three Weeks to drink 
the Epſom Waters, which (c) ex ſuperabun- 
danti would Refrigerate my Liver, as well | 
as conſtantly lead forth the Pituitous Mat- 
ter; which, from my Vicious Conftitution 
he foreſaw, would continue to be bred as 


— 


(a) Fer a Spur, (b) Tenacious Flegm. 
(e) Over and above. | 


long 


DIALOGUE. II 
long as the Debility of the (a) Facul- 


tas Concoctrix of my Stomach was not 
wholly remedied: As to Diet, I was to be 
contented () victu tenui, and to avoid all 
things that were Fat, Hot, or Sour. Hav- 
ing for a while admired the Profoundity of 
the venerable old Gentleman's Skill, by 
which ſo dexterouſly he knew at once to 
take care of the heat of my Liver, and the 
Coldneſs of my Stomach, I gave him a 
handſome Fee, and thank d him for his Ad- 
vice. When he was gone, I confeſs that I 
did not ſo much as queſtion my Cure; but the 
more I confider'd the Wiſdom I had heard, 
the more I wiſh'd that I had ſent for him 
ſooner ; thinking that Hippocrates himſelf 
had certainly never acted with greater Laas. 
ment, or Sagacity. The next Day 1 ſent 
for the Surgeon and Apothecary both, and 
according to Preſcription in Eight Days I 
was copiouſly Blooded twice, and Purged 
four times: It is true, that by this time I 


had loſt my Heart-burning, and Sourneſs I 


complain'd of in my Stomach ; but inſtead 
of it I had a Pain in it, which I had never 
felt before: I was as much troubled with 
Wind in my Bowels as ever, and ſo Weak 
and Faint that I could hardly crawl along, 


— ”— 


(a) Concoctive Faculty. (b) With a ſpare Diet. 


yet 
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yet I was reſolved to follow Directions; and 


remembring the old Pentameter, (a) Dulcius 
ex ipſo fonte bibuntur aquæ, went to Epſom to 
drink the Waters to the beſt advantage: The 
firſt Day I drank 'em the Pain of my Sto- 
mach was pretty much encreas'd, the ſecond 
J had quite loſt my Appetite, and the third 


I was taken with a violent Looſeneſs ; in 


which I obſerved, that whatever I voided 


had received very little alteration in either 


my Stomach or Guts : After ſeven or eight 
Stools, which I had in leſs than an Hour 
and a half, I found my felf ſo feeble and di- 
ſpirited, that I could keep up na longer, 
and was ready to Swoon away. I ſent for 
the firſt Phyſician that was to be had, and 
begg'd of him to ſtop my Flux ; but he 
told me, that it was againſt all Rules of Art, 
to give Reſtringents, before the Cauſe 
was removed, and hearing that I underftood 
Latin, ſaid, (b) Evacuanda ſunt excrementa 


 eccafionem ſubmimiſtrantia, I'll order you a 


8 Laxative; as ſoon as he had ſaid this 
e fat down, and preſcrib'd; then took his 
Fee, and went away. His Bill was nothing 
elſe but the Decoctum Sennæ Geroms, and Sy- 


rup of Rhubarb, but ſeeing at the bottom, 


w—_— 


(a) Waters are beſt drank from the Spring it ſelf. 
(b) The Excrements that are the Occaſion of it are to. be 


expell'd. ; 
(a) Mijce, 


DIALOGUE. 13 


a) Miſce, fiat potio Purgans; and feeling 
=. . —— if > was afraid =. 
I ſhould never be able to go through it, and 
yet thought that ſomething was to be done 
very ſuddenly ; whilſt I was in this Perplexi- 
ty, comes into the Room an honeſt Gentle- 
man, that Lodg'd in the ſame Houſe as I 
did, to whom = night before I had related 
the Courſe I had taken; having ask'd me, 
how 1 did, and look'd firſt upon the Bill, 
and then upon me, he flings it away in a 
Paſſion, and ſays, Pox on their Purging ; I 
e think they have done that ſufficiently al- 
“ ready; if you'll be ruled by me, I'll be 
“ hang'd if I don't ſet you to rights before 
« Night: ” not hearing me make him any 
anſwer, he took my Silence for Conſent, and 
immediately call'd for a Bottle of French 


Claret, which he ordered to be burnt with 


good ſtore of Cinnamon, Cloves and Mace, 
and a pretty deal of Orange-Peel ; whilſt 
this was a-boiling he ſent for ſome Syrup 
of Quinces to ſweeten it, and when it was 
ready, made me take half a Pint of it, with 
a very brown Toaſt well rubb'd with Nut- 
meg, and ſup it off as hot as I was able to 
bear 1t; an Hour after I repeated the ſame 
Doſe, and two Hours after that I took ano- 


h) Mix it and make 4 purging Potihn. 


ther. 
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ther. It is not to be expreſs d, what ſudden 
14 Benefit I received from this plain and palat- 
able Medicine: At the very taking of the 
Wh firſt Doſe, I felt my Spirits reviv'd, and e- 
| +188 very Limb ſeem'd to recover Strength; the 


— 
* — 


! ſecond check'd Looſeneſs ; and by-the 
l \ third the Pain of my Stomach was quite 
| taken off: Three or Four Hours after, my 
q Appetite return'd, I eat half a Chicken for 
my Supper, and Slept admirably well all 
it the Night long: I ſtay'd at Epſom about a 
wel Month longer, but did not meddle any more 
with the Waters; thinking that I had learn'd 
by dear-bought Experience, (a) frigidan 
5 non magis mederi doloribus Stomachi quam 
bl oleum extinguere incendium, as Eraſmus had 
faid ſo many Years before me; and by the 
help of a wholeſome and nouriſhing Diet, 
| gentle Exerciſe, and the moderate uſe of 
7 the beſt Claret I could buy, I found my 
| ſelf perfectly well in a little time, tho” I 
: 
: 
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never again recover'd that Strength and Vi- 
gour, which before the unmerciful Bleed- 


as 
- — — — - 
4 a 
* . 
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1 ing and Purging I had been 1 4 
1 Being come back to London, I continued 
i188 in tolerable Health for ſeveral Months; the 
only thing I complained of was the Old Di- 


» 
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(a) Cold Water is as improper to cure Pain in the Stomach, 
as Oyl is to quench Fire. 


ſtemper, 
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DIALOGUE. 15 
ſtemper, the Grumbling in my Bowels; that, 
as my Appetite encreas'd, return'd by de- 
grees, and at laſt diſturb'd me both Full 
and Fafting ; yet for a Year and a half or 
near two Years I did little or nothing to it, 
and bore the inconveniency of it with a 
great deal of Patience, becauſe from what 
I had undergone once, I was as much afraid 
of Phyſick, as a Child of being whipt; till 
by Over-perſuaſion of my Wife, I again 
conſulted one of the moſt Noted Phyſicians 
about Town. I rold him every thing 1 knew 
of my ſelf, and left out nothing of what I 
have ſaid now. The Gentleman, I ſpeak of, 
was of the Modern Opinion, and when I 
had done, Ridicul'd very much the Method 
after which J had been treated: He told me; 
that the Heat of my Liver, the Coldneſs of 
my Stomach, and the Spleen being a. fomes 
Ventriculi, were all Fopperies alike ; (a) Sub- 
terfugia, as he call'd them, ignorantiæ, Fig- 
ments, that had never had any exiſtence, 
but in the Brains of their Inventors; 
for nothing, but to ſhew the ſmall 
Knowledge they had in Anatomy: As to 
Galen himſelf; that he had been a Conceit- 
ed Buſie-body, that (5) anih garrulitate ple- 
nus, had foul'd abundance of Paper to 
no purpoſe, that he left us nothing 


— 


(a) Evaſion: proceeding from Ignorance, : 
(6) Being an eternal Taiker, 
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of any Value or Certainty, but what he had 
been oblig'd for to Qyintus the Empyrich 
who had been his Maſter; and that how 
Magiſterially ſoever he had determined (a) dM 
uſu partium, he never had ſeen a Human Bo- 
dy open'd in his Life. As a Lover of Anti- 
quity, I was at firſt very much ſcandaliz'd 
at theſe Expreſſions, but when he began to 
diſcourſe about my Diſtemper, the Reaſons 


he gave for the Cauſe of it, were ſo agree- 


able, the Hypotheſis, by which he ſolv'd e- 
very Symptom, ſo eafie, the Indication for 
the Cure ſeem'd ſo naturally to flow from it, 
and whatever he ſaid was ſo Intelligible, 
that I was preſently reconcil'd with, and 
conceived a great Eſteem for him. He told 
me, that the Part affected was indeed the Sto- 
mach; but that it was a vulgar Error, to 
think, that there was great heat required 
for the Concoction of our Food, fince in 
ſome Creatures it was altogether perform'd 
without, as was evident in Fiſhes, in whom 
there was not ſo much as any perceptible 
Warmth; yet, ſaid he, by feeding on their 
own Species, and ſwallowing one another, 
it is plain, that, Bones and all, they digeſt 
whole Bodies, ſometimes half as big as 
themſelves, without the help of chewing; 


2 


a_— 


e) Concerning the Uſe of the Parts. 
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hay MY and conſequently are endued with a ſtronger 
Concoction than other Animals: He made 
me ſenſible; firſt, that the Aliment in every 
) „Creature was digeſted and diffoly'd by 
\ Bo. means of a certain adapted Menſtruum, that 
by inſinuating it ſelf into the Pores was a- 
ble to break the contexture of it: Secondly, 
that this Menſtruum did not act by any 


wo uſcular or other Organick Force, but an 
gree nteſtine Motion not unlike that of Yeſt, or 
4 e. Leaven in Dough, from which Analogy in 


he Operation it had received the ſame 
name in Latin, and was call'd a Ferment: 
hirdly, that on the various faults of this 


and Ferment all manner of Indigeſtions b 
told Med. I was | with the clear Idea I had 
Sto: If my Condition, thought my ſelf (a) ex 
r to 1974 in Solem, and haſten'd with Alacrity 
uired No the rational method, which he propos'd 
© in o put me in. | 
md The firſt thing I was to do, was to take 


an Emetick Potion or two, to diſcharge the 


\tible iſcid (6) 8 aburra, that oppreſs d my Sto- 
their nach; then with Chalybeats and other pow- 
ther, {ful Alcalicłs to ſubdue the fix'd Acid Salts, 


and with Carminatives and Specifick Stoma- 
bicks, mix'd with Yolatile Salts, endeavour 
o Meliorate, and if poſſible reſtore the Fer- 


— _—_— 


— „ _- * 0 


(a) 4 Proverb, From Darkneſs into Light. 
(b) 4 Load. 2 
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ment to its Priſtine State. I ſhall not. troy 
ble you with the particulars. of what I took, 
but content my felf with telling you, that 
his Medicines were as well choſen, as his 
Method was juſt, and the Succeſs to my 
thinking anſwerable to both; for in leſs than 
a Fortnight all the Symptoms remitted, and 
after three Weeks I had nothing left to com- 
plain of: I did not leave off ſuddenly, but 

erſever'd for a conſiderable time * uſe 
of his. Preſcriptions, and remain'd well, as 
long as. I;continued the Medicines; but ima- 
* gining my ſelf Cured, I no ſooner ceas d 
15 taking, but my Diſtemper return'd even 


1 faſter than it had abated before. Preſently 
1 I had recourſe to the ſame Remedies, and 
bil was again reliev'd, but, no longer than I took 
Me them: And after this manner for a great 


while, I was always either Fee the 
Diſtemper, or the taking of Phyſick, which 
1 I thought almoſt as bad; till at laſt it grew 
. ſo ſtubborn, that the ſame Remedies, that 
1 had done me ſo much good before, became 

| utterly ineffectual ; this made me very Melan- 

| cholick, and, what vex'd me moſt, was that 

my Phyſician, in whom I ſo much confided 
began to neglect and flight,me; tho' in leſ 
than a Twelve-month he had received 4 
bove an Hundred Guineas in Fees of me 
.. which in a Chronick Diſeaſe, where the ſame 
Remedies are for ſome time continued, an 
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DIAL OGUE. 19 
no conſtant Attendance is required, is pretty 
Conſiderable. When neither his former 
Prefcriptions, nor the various Changes: he 
made in them could Eaſe me, and all his 
plauſible Reaſons for altering them were 
quite exhauſted, I perceived, that he grew 

fectly weary of me. I could now but 
ſeldom ſee him; when he came he was al- 
ways in haſte, and all the Comfort I got 
from him was, that he either found ſome 
fault with my Diet, or manner of living; 
or elſe charged me with omitting what he 
had ordered; till at laſt being Conſcious that 
I had never been more regular or obſervant, 
I rold him my Thoughts; at which preten- 
ding to be offended he took the opportunity 
of picking a Quarrel, and left me in a Pet. 
(aa) fugit improbus, ac me 

Sub cultro liguit ——. 


And ever fince, tho often deſired, utterly. 


refuſed to ſee me any more. () Ingraveſcente 
malo, I applied my ſelf to another But I 
have tired you too much already, and am ſen- 
ſible, it is unpardonable to treſpaſs ſo unrea- 
ſonably upon any Man's good-nature, and 
deſire him to liſten to ſo tedious a Tale. 
Phi. Your Story is fo diverting, that 1 
take abundance of delight in it, and yeur 


(a) Taten from Horace, But the latter part It A Proverb 


for leaving a Man in the Lurch, 
(b) My Diſtemper encreaſing. 
C 2 Ingenious 


I 
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received him (a) obvizs ulnis, if he would 


Ingenious way of telling it, gives me a 
greater inſight into your Diſtemper, than 
you imagine: Wherefore, let me beg of 
you to go on, Sir; I am all Attention, and 
ſhall not interrupt you. 

Mi. Being, as I told you, abandon'd by 
my Phyſician, I went to another; and after 
that to two or three more, without follow- 
ing any of their Preſcriptions. I could ne- 
ver hear Bleeding or Purging propoſed to me, 
without reflecting on what my old Galenift 
had made me ſuffer before; and all the Re- 
medies I took for ſome time, were only 
what I pick d out of the old Recipes of him 
I uſed laſt : For making now and then a re- 
view over the Bills he writ for me, I recol- 
lected what things had eas d me the lateſt, 
and choſe from among them what Mr. Apo- 
thecary and my ſelf thought fitteſt for my 


. purpoſe. I knew by Experience, that no- 


thing of what he had preſcrib'd, though it 
ceas'd working to the ſame ends, would ever 
diſcompoſe me: This made me value his 
Preſcriptions as much, as I had eſteemed his 
Parts before: Nay, the loſs of him ſo much 
affected me, that I often thought I could 


willingly have given him triple Fees, and 


— 


(a) 4 proverb. Vith open Arms. 
8 only 
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only have kept his Temper, and invented new 
Reaſons to ſooth my Fancy, tho' he had 
done nothing to my Diſeaſe. But I had al- 
moſt forgot to tell you, that ever fincc the 
Burnt-Claret cured me of my (a) Lienteria 
at Epſom, I had a mind to Study Phyſick ; 
that, if I could get no benefit from, I 
might at leaſt enter into the Fallacies of, 
ſo treacherous and inſignificant an Art. 

But being beſotted to the Ancients, I be- 
gan very immethodically. For above two 
Years together I read Hippecrates, Celius, 
Aurelianus, Aretæus, Galen, Celſus, and ſe- 
veral other Volumes of Greek and Roman 
Authors without any great advancement as 
to Knowledge, till being acquainted with 
the Phyſician I lately mention d, I was put 
in a better way, went firſt thro two or three 
Modern Anatomiſts, and ſlipt no opportuni- 
ty of ſeeing publick Diſſections, not forget- 
ting in the mean time Harvæus ( de Ge- 
neratione and Borellus (c) de motu Animali- 
um, with ſome others, that made me under- 
ſtand the Oeconomy as well as the Structure 
of the Body. Having laid this foundation, 
I read with great Avidity the inventive Sy- 
ius de le Boe, and faithful Etmuller, and of 
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( a) That ſort of Looſeneſs when the Food comes away undi. 
geſted, 


(b) Of Generation, 


(e) Of the Motion of Animals.. 
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our own Nation the Speculative Willis, and 
practical Sydenham. 

I had finiſhed my courſe of Anatomy, 
ind was juſt enter d upon the Authors 1 
nave named, when fearful of committing 
my Carcaſs to new Phyficians, I made uſe, 
as I told you, of nothing but the Preſcrip- 
tions of the old one, that had forſaken me. 
To theſe I ſtuck for above half a Year ; but 
at that time, when as I remember I was 
newly enter'd into my Forty fourth Year, 
worſe Symptoms ſtarting every Day, my Ill- 
neſs viſibly encreas d; for beſides the un- 
ſavory Belchings, and continual Croaking 
(a) Borborigmi, the (b) Phlogoſes all over, 
and the gnawing Pain, as well as diſtenſion 
of my Stomach, which were become almoſt 
habitual to me, I frequently had ſtr - 
ſations and cruel thumpings in my Belly, &- 
ſpecially in the left fide of it: I often Vos 
mited preſently after Meals, tho' commonly 
I eat voraciouſly, and had almoſt a Canine 
Appetite: I had pricking and ſometimes 
ſhooting pains in my Bowels, in which like- 
wiſe I often felt Tenſions, Snatchings, and 
Convulſive pullings: The fame I had now 
and then in my Navel, as if that part of 
my Belly had been drawn downward: At 


* _— — \ att. HH ts 
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(4) Winds in the Bowels thas make great noiſe, 
rs. 7 | 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes I had oppreſſions at my Heart, 


and great ſqueezings of the (a) Præcordia, 


that laſted a whole Day; aud again at others 
I had for two or three Days together ſtrange 
torments in my Back and Belly, that reſem- 
bled Cholick and Nephritick Pains; the ſame 
I often had in my Stomach; and 1 have 
thought more than once, that within my 
Trunk and all the noble (5) Viſcera it con- 
tains, I felt the ſame, that thaſe who are 
afflicted with the (c) Arthritis vaga, com- 
plain of in the Joints of their Limbs, and 
the Outſides of them. 

Till I was Eight or Nine and Thirty my 
Body had been always Lubrick, and J had 
ſeldom leſs than Two Stools in Four and 
Twenty Hours; but then this good quality 
left me by degrees, and when I was One and 
Forty I hardly had one: Till growing {till 
(d) Conftipatioris alvi, I came to be often 
bound for two or three Days together; yet 
the Coſtiveneſs I ſpeak of had hitherto gi- 
ven me little or no diſturbance; becauſe 
gentle Laxati des, eſpecially thoſe chat are 
proper in Tenſons, which you call Che/a/tica, 
had ſeldom fail'd of removing it; but now 
it began to be what I dreaded moſt; becauſe 


—_— * 
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(a) That part of the Breaſt that is about the Heart. 1 
2) Entrails. (e) The Flying Gout. (d) More Coftive, .. 
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Nature would hearken no longer to thoſe 
eaſie Medicines, and all (a) Eccoprotica were 
ineffectual; beſides that, (5) ventre clauſs, 
the then reigning Symptoms (c) — 
bant viſibly; I ſay the then reigning; be- 
cauſe I never was without three or four of 
thoſe, T have mention'd ; or elſe if they re- 
mitted, and I was pretty eaſie in my Belly 
and (d) Thorax, inſtead of them I had vi- 
olent Head-achs, which till I was Three 
and Forty I never had been troubled with: 
Theſe Pains commonly were ſucceeded with 
10 Vertigo s, and I often ſtagger d as if I 

ad been Drunk, eſpecially if I look d up 
haſtily, or made any other quick motion of 
a ſudden. The clear Water J uſed to fetch 


off my Stomach in the Morning, which was 


one of the earlieſt Symptoms 1 complain'd 
of, upon my taking of Tobacco had left me, 
and I had not obſerv'd it for two or three 
Years; but in the room of it there- was by 
degrees come upon me a continual Spitting, 
which was always worſe, when | was moſt 
conſtipated ; but yet, what I wonder'd at, 
never made me dry. My Urine often chan- 


ged both in Colour and Thickneſs ; and tho' 


—_— 
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(a) Laxatives that only expel the Contents of the Inteftines, 
| (6) My Body being ſhut up. (c) Grew worſe. 

(d) The Cheſt and all that Cavity in which the Heart and 
Lungs are contain'd. | Bn 

(e) Swimming in the Head. 


moſt 
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Wnoſt commonly it was wheyiſh and turbid, 
et ſometimes all of a ſudden it would be as 
hin and limpid as fair Water, which it ex- 
Ely reſembled not only in the look but 
ikewiſe in taſte and ſmell; this clear ſort 
of Urine I have often made ever ſince I was 
two or three and forty; and when I do make 
it, it is always in large Quantities, a pint 
or more at a time very unaccountably; tho 
of late Years I have obſerved, or at leaſt 
I fancy ſo, that this oftner happens after a 
hurry of the Spirits, when ſomething has 
vex'd, ſurpris d, or otherwiſe diſturb'd me, 
than at any other Time, 

When the Diſeaſe was got up into my 
Head, even tho' the Pain was tolerable, I 
always was plagued with ſevere watchings, 
and lay toſſing whole Nights in a thouſand 
fears and anxieties; without cloſing my Eyes; 
or if I did, I either dream'd of being Robb'd, 
or attempted to be Murder'd, or elſe fal- 
vg from a Precipice, Drowning, or being 

ng'd, 

The ſleeps I had were ever diſturb'd, and 
wearied inſtead of reviving me; I generally 
wak'd out of 'em in a fright, and often in 
cold Sweats, When theſe diſorders in (a) 
itſa arce, & ſede anime, had laſted for ſome 
time, ſtrange roving thoughts would flide 


OO — 


(4) The Caflle itſelf and the Seat of the Soul, 
| through 
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through my Brain, and wild as well as ri. 
diculous Fancies ftole upon me, and for x 
while employ'd my Imagination. I had of. 
ten unaccountable apprehenſions of thin 

which, tho' one moment I thought 'em 15. 
ſurd, I could hardly conquer the next wich 


all my ſtrength of Reaſon. When I was a 


Minute at quiet and had leiſure to refle& 
upon the miſery of my Condition, I was 
touch'd with an unſpeakable concern, to 


think that the cruel Diſtemper had now like- 


wiſe invaded my Soul, as before it had ty- 
ranniz'd over my Body. Theſe diſturbances 


in my Head I ſeldom fail'd of, whenever | 


was more than ordinary Coſtive, which I was 
ſure to be, if I neglected Purging; for ſame- 
times in a Month or fix Weeks, I have had 
no Stools, but what were provok'd by ſtrong 
(a) Catharticks, that by cauſing great Tenſ- 
ens in my Bowels, firſt tortured me in 
the working, and afterwards by benuming 
the Fibres of the Inteſtina, left my Body 
more Pertinaciouſly ſhut up, than they 
found it. wy ſe 

If ever I voided any thing naturally, ( 
mean without taking Phyſick) it was always 
blackiſh, and hard; and no Excrements came 
away, but with long ſtraining and violent 


— 


(a) Violent Furges. 


Pain. 
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Pain, This often brought the Hemorrhoids 
were the internal, (a) 
ccæ, & furentes. Think not that I bore all 
this without ſeeking out for new Remedies: 
Sometimes I ſent for two or three Phyſici- 
ans at a time; when any of the Pains, I 
have mention'd, were exceflive, I try'd eve- 
ry thing, that was told me: Such a (6) lerna 
malorum and (c) Syndrome of Evils made me 
weary of my Life; and when the Symptoms 
began to be urgent, all my former dread a- 
gainſt Phyſick vaniſh'd. Then came into 
my head; (4) & poſt malam Segetem ſeren- 
dum eff. And, poft naufragium maria ten- 
tantur, with twenty other ſayings to the 
fame Purpoſe. Tis incredible what Pre- 
ſeriptions I have ſubmitted to, and what nau- 
ſeous loads I have taken in vain; not bur 
that I had relief by ſome Medicines, but none 
in above two Years, that was of any dura- 
tion. I have been tolerably well for a Week, 
and perhaps continued a Fortnight withour 
being very ill, but this was the moſt, and if 
I was a whole Day together at eaſe, Ithought 
my ſelf in Heaven; till after having been 


— 
—_ 


(a) Blind and raging. Epithets commonly applied to the in- 
ward Piles, when they are very painful and don't run. 
(6) 4 Proverb for a multitude of Evils. | 
(c) 4 Complication, (d) We muſt ſow again even 
after a bad Harveſt, And, Men go to ſea again tho they have 
been Shipwrasckd, 
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extremely bad for Ten Days without ſo much 
as any remiſſion, of a ſudden, by a v 
Copious Flux of the Hemorrhoids, which 
had never run before, I was wonderfully 
reliev'd; whilſt this Flux laſted I mended 
every Hour, at a Week's end I was almoſt 
perfectly well, without relapſing when it 
ſtopt: This happen'd in the Spring, and 
was Nine Years ago, laſt April. 

I remain'd in tolerable Health all the ſuc- 
ceeding Summer, and, to prevent the return 
of my Diſtemper, I went through a Steel 
Courſe, and after that to the Bath, where! 
drank the hot Waters the whole Autumn Sea- 
ſon; and uſing much Exerciſe, eſpecially 
Riding, I continu'd very well: But this was 
the longeſt Intermiſſion I ever had, ſince my 
Diſtemper came to the height, to this Day, 
By that time I had been a few Weeks re- 
turn'd from the Bath, and Winter was come, 
I grew worſe again; but as the Summer be- 
tore had been more favourable to me, than 
any I have liv'd after it, ſo that was the 


ealieſt Winter I have had ever ſince. The 


next Summer I was indifferent, had ſome 
ſharp rubs, but they were of no long con- 
tinuance, and ſometimes I was pretty well 
for a Month; at the latter end of it I ob- 
ſerv'd, that the Weather began to have a 
great influence upon me: The Winter that 
ſucceeded it I was very ill, and at times as 


bad 
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auch bad as ever. Thus have I continued much 
very after the ſame rate riſing and falling for theſe 
hich Neven Years laſt paſt, of which the greateſt 
fully Npart I have been ill, ſometimes indifferent, 


very rarely well, but often extremely bad; 
ſo that if I live till Ofober next I ſhall have 
been twelve Years, reckoning from the be- 
and Mginning of my Forty Fourth, an (a) Hypo- 

condriacus Confirmatus. When I am at beſt 
ſac. MW! am a Crazy Valetudinarian, always forced 
turn Mio obſerve ſo ſtrict a regularity in all my 
Steel Conduct, as well as my Diet, and fo nicely 
ere] Ncircumſpect in every thing I do, that I can 
Sea. never enjoy even that ſmall Portion of Health, 
cially {bat falls to my ſhare, and I ſo ſeldom am 
. was bleſsd with: The leaft Treſpaſs, nay the 
e my laſt Overſight, draws on me the worſt of 
Day. Symptoms, being always obliged either to 
> re. Might againſt, or elſe labour under my Di- 


omg; oper, which makes my Lite as miſerable,” 


- be. I my Conſtitution. | | 

chan As to the Remedies I have made uſe of 
the ihe greateſt part of that time, whether the 
The Effect has been good or bad, I am as much 
ome beholden for what I know of em to the 
con- Dead, as I am to the Living; for tho' the 
well Increaſe of my Diſtemper ſoon after my 
ob- Forty Third Year would not for a great 


(4) 4 confirm 'd Hypocondriac. 


while 
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while allow me to read much, or folloy 
any thing of either Buſineſs or Diverſion, 
yet after that violent long Illneſs, I neve 
had any, that without intermiſſion laſted for 
ſix Months together ; and improving ever 
interval of Eaſe I have ſince ſtudied Phyfick 
with as much application, as my Strength 
would permit me. Having gone through 
the Practical Authors, with which, as I told 
you, I began, I went over to Fernelius, Sen. 
nertus, Tacotius, Salius, Varandeus, Ze. 
chius, Thomas a Veiga, Riverius, Foreſtu, 
and ſeveral others of the firſt rank among 
the Learned: After them I conſulted thoſe, 
that had found fault with others, as Cardat 
Sanctorius, the Voluminous Mercatus, Fer. 
rerius, &c. not forgetting the excellent Cau- 
tions of Ballonius, or the Animadverſions of 
the Learned Septalius: I carefully examin d 
every body, that had any ways dwell'd up- 
on my Diſtemper, eſpecially Claudinus, A. 
gricola, Martini, Wedelius, Hartmann, 
Matthiolus, Doringius, Rhodius, Petr eus, Fi. 
cherus, and both thoſe lower Shelves: Secing 
that the (a) Neoterici often confounded the 
malum Hypocondriacum with the Scurvy, | 
likewiſe read the moſt valuable of all thoſe 
that had purpoſely writ of the latter; 


— 


(a) The Moderns, 


Drawifiu, 


<= 5 
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Drawifius, Harftius, Eugalenus, Reuſuerus, 
Lindanus, &c. 

As to Medicines and Preſcriptions, I. have 
run over molt of the Phermacopad's, that 
are extant, eſpecially the Auguſtana, with 
Zwelferus that Corrected it; I have read 
Scroderus, Morellus, Quercetanus, & (a) in- 
ar omnium, the Sylva Medica of Walthe- 
rus: But how ſmall is the Reward for the 
Drudgery of going through ſo many Volu- 
minous Authors, when the only Benefit I 
have reapt from my Labour, and the up- 
ſhot of all my Studies in Phyſick, is, that 
I know it to be a deceitful Art, that is. ne- 
ver to be relied on ! for if we conſider, how 
ſtrangely the greateſt Phyſicians have diſ- 
agreed in the moſt eſſential Points of their 
Art, the multitude of Opinions, Sects, and 
Factions, that have been among them; 
their hatred, animoſities, and ridiculing of 
one another. (b) Profecto non fine nota Ga- 
lenus tranſeat quin Tiſu exciptatur, ſays van 
Helmont de febribus. If after that, we ob- 
ſerve how various and oppoſite to each o- 
ther their Hypotheſes have been, on which 
they have built all the reſt, how precari- 
ous the beſt of them are, and yet how. itre- 


8 


(a) What is worth all the ret. | 
% Let nor Galen paſs without. Cenſurs and being laugh'd 


nuouſly 


at. 
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nuouſly they have all been defended by their 
ſeveral Authors, and thoſe that adhered to 
them, every one pretending by his own $y- 
ſtem exactly to ſolve all Phenomena, and 
to be an uncontroulable Expounder of the 
Myſteries of Nature, which yet is but one; 
and without doubt has always been the ſame, 
If we mind how Hyperbolical their Praiſes, 
and how impudent ſome of their Aſſertions 
are, which they have left us upon Record, 
of the Uſe and Virtues of ſome Medicines, 
both Simple and Compound : With what 
ſeeming Candour and ſometimes ſolemn 
Aſſeverations thoſe (a) Doſones profeſs, that 
they will never fail of producing the effedts, 
which they promiſe of them, and yet how 
often they delude, or rather how ſeldom a- 
ny of them anſwer the expectation of him 
that tries them: How much they differ in 
the very Seats as well as Cauſes of Diſtem- 
pers; how notoriouſly they contradict one 
another to this Day, even in the Method 
of Curing, which is the very End of Phy- 
fick ; and this not only in the ſame Nations, 
Univerſities and Cities, but within the hear- 
ing of the ſame Patients: If, I ſay, we con- 
fider all this, and how little their greateſt 
quarrels are likely to be decided, we may 


— 1 
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(a) A Name proverbially given ts theſe who promiſe much 
and perform little, 8 | 


conclude 
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conclude that the Art of Phyſick is no more 
to be depended upon than that of Aſtrolo- 
gy, and that even the Learned Profeſſors of 


n the firſt have rendred themſelves neither leſs 
© ridiculous nor more beneficial to the Publick 
chan the ignorant Pretenders to the latter. 
a What I fay is notoriouſly true: (a) oculis ac 


manibus tenetur. | | 

Not that I think the Fault lies in the Phy- 
k ficians: Many are Men of Senſe and Learn- 
ing, whom 1 eſteem and honour; but I am 


- rſuaded, that the Art it ſelf is Fallacious, 
T and really pity thoſe, that have taken ſuch 
>. Wl 14ſt pains, as the Study of it requires, to ſo 
0 little purpoſe in the main. I beg your Par- 


don, Philopirio, for the freedom I take with 
Hou: I ſpeak as I think, and ſhall be glad to 
be convinced of the contrary; wherefore, be- 
fore you give me your Opinion about my 
Diſtemper, if you'll take the trouble of 
of bbewing me that there is any Certainty in 
1 Phyſick, (5) eris mihi magnus Apollo, and I 
ſhall hearken to you with as much Attention, 
as you have had Patience in hearing me. 

Phi. That the Arrogance of Phyſicians in 
general, and the great Knowledge which 
hey are obliged to pretend to, are deſers 
edly cenſur'd, and ridicul'd by all Men of 


—_ . 


(a) A Proverb : It is ſeen and felt, 
de 1 4 2704476 5 Tow ſhall be my Oracle. 


Senſe, 


141 


Senſe, that examine into the Reſult of their 
Practice, I am. (a) ut vineta egomet cedam 
mea, very willing to allow; but I cannot 
agree with you, if you would charge the 
truly Noble and Divine Art it ſelf with 
what is only to be imputed to the Pride, 
Avarice or Lazineſs of thoſe, that with ſo 
much Haughtineſs boaſt themſelves to be the 
Profeſſors of it, when in reality they neg- 
lect and deſpiſe it. 

A Young Gentleman, that underſtands 
Latin, takes his Pleaſure at ſome Univer- 
ſity, or other, for Six or Seven Years, in 
which having at his leiſure Hours gone 
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through the uſual Stages of Logick, natural 
Philoſophy, Anatomy, Botany, and perhaps 


Chymiſtry, he learns by heart all the Di- 


ſtempers incident to human Bodies, from 


Head to Foot, a few Signs by which they 
are Known and diſtinguiſh'd from one ano- 
ther, and what Prognoſtication is common- 
ly made upon every one of them, with the 
Method of Cure, and ſuch Remedies as the 
Author he reads is pleas'd to inſert and re- 
commend: The Gentleman thus inſtructed 
being honour'd with his Degree, which can- 
not be denied him, is conſulted in the moſt 


—— — 


(a) To prune my own Vine my ſelf. A Proverb made uſt 
of by Men, when they actuſe and don? {are themſelves or their 


Profeſſion, 
difficult 
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difficult Caſes, is ready to defend his Opi- 
nion in Mode and Figure againſt all Oppo- 
ſers, and thinks himſelf qualified to be Phy- 
ſician to the greateſt Monarch in the Uni- 
verſe; and yet it is certain, that ſuch a one 
is no more capable of diſcharging the weigh- 

Office of a Phyſician, than a Man that 
Gould ſtudy Opticks, Proportions, and read 
of Painting and mixing of Colours for as 
many Vears, would, without having ever 
Kaas T1 a Pencil, be able to perform the 
part of a good Hiſtory-Painter. | 

I own that the Studies I have named are 
neceſſary for all young Beginners; but they 
only make up the Eaſie, the Pleaſant, the 
Speculative, the Preparatory part.of Phyſick: 
The Tedious, the Difficult, but the only 
Uſeful part in regard of others, I mean the 
Practical, which is not attempted by many, 


is only attain'd by an almoſt everlaſting At- 


tendance on the Sick, unwearied Patience, 
and judicious as well as diligent Obſerva- 
tion, 

This is the Art it ſelf, to which all the 
Studies J named before are but the Pro- 
mium. This the (a) Schola Coa, and the 
greateſt of its Members, Hippocrates, with 
ſome few of his Followers, profeſs d; but 
being too ſevere, unpleaſing and tireſome, 


— 


(a) The School of the Iſland Coe, We: 
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it has been little regarded for many Ages, 
and it is chiefly to the Ancients that we are 
beholden for what we know of it. As the 
World grows wiſer, Phyſicians of later times 
have found out more Compendious ways to 
Renown and Riches; by applying themſelves 
particularly to Anatomy, Chymiſtry, &c. and 
by writing of, or performing ſomething with 
Accuracy in any one only of the ſhallow aux- 
iliary Arts, that all together compoſe the 
Theory of Phyſick, they know how to in- 
ſinuate themſelves into the Favour of the 
Publick; and from their giving Proofs of 
their underſtanding well one inconſiderable 
Branch of their Art, are ſtupidly believ'd 
to be equally skill'd in the whole. The 
great Anatomiſt that Artfully Diſſects the 
Dead Body of a Malefactor, ſhall therefore 
be truſted with the live one of the Judge, 
till he has fitted that too for his Purpoſe. 


The witty Philoſopher, who can ſo exactly 


tell you which way the World was made, 
that one would think he muſt have had a 
hand in it, in his Talk cures all Diſeaſes by 
Hypotheſis, and frightens away. the Gout 
with a fine Simile, but when he comes to 
practiſe oftener reaſons a trifling Diſtemper 
into a Conſumption. Bur, ſays the Botaniſt, 
(a) non verbis ſed herbis: He that by the 


(a) A Proverb, ſignifying that things are not to be done by 
Talking, but by Medicines: In Engliſh, Net by Words but by 


Herbs. 


colour 


is 


CY 
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colour and ſhape of Seeds can foretell what 
Leaves and Flowers the Plants will produce 
is no ſmall Phyſician, and muſt have a great 
Inſight into the Seeds of Diſeaſes: Being ſo 
well acquainted with the Virtues of all the 
Simples, he knows, without doubt, what 
will Cure you, if God has created it. The 
boaſting Chymiſt values himſelf above the 
reſt, ſince by the force of Fire, (he'll tell 
you) and by his Menſtruum he exalts the Mine- 
rals to a higher pitch of Perfection than their 
Soil or Climate could ever have rais'd them, 
and deſpiſing the Efficacy of Simples, puts 
Nature her ſelf upon the rack to make her 
confeſs what Medicines ſhe has within 
her. 

Miſom. Theſe I have always look'd upon 
as the only valuable Branches of Phyſick: 
Why do you call them inconſiderable? Can 
any Man pretend to a Methodical Practice 
without them? * 

Philop. I only call them fo in reſpect to 
the main Practice it ſelf, and would by no 
means admit of a Phyſician, that ſhould not 
be vers d in them; nay I would have pub- 
lick Profeſſors, that ſhould not only inſtruct 
others, but ſpend moſt of their Time in 
making new Experiments, and if poſſiblo 
further Diſcoveries in every one of thoſe 
uſeful Arts; but I would not have People 
ridiculouſly pretend, that becauſe they have 
| D 3 more 
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more particularly ſtudied and taken Paing 
in any one of them, they therefore under- 
ſtand the Practice of Phyſick : Such as are 
deſign'd for the Practical part might con- 
tent themſelves with learning as much of 
the Theory as is commonly taught in one, 
or at moſt two Courſes on each Branch, and 
after that preſently apply themſelves to 
ſteddy Obſervation, which to come to per- 
fection in, they want above twenty Lives. If 
what I fay ſeems Hyperbolical, and you 
would have an ample view of the Shortneſs 
of Life, in proportion to the Length of Time 
neceſſary to learn the Art, caſt your Eye 
on the Complaint of the Divine Hippocrates; 
that prodigious Man, after he had lived fo 
long, and made ſuch an admirable uſe of 
his Time, was yet ſo Conſcious, and fo full 
of the Truth of ir, that he had not the 
Power to begin his Aphoriſms, the very 
Marrow and Quinteſſence of Practice, with- 
out diſcloſing it: (a) % BO. Gexyus n 9 
TEX" uc xen. Tis Obſervation, plain Ob 
ſervation, without deſcanting or reaſoning 
upon it, that makes the Art; and all, who 
neglecting this main point have ſtrove to 
embelliſh it with the Fruits of. their Brain, 


— 


* 
„ 


(a) Life is ſhort, and the Art of great Extent, 


of & a6 * 
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have but crampt and confounded it. (a) Si 
excipias enim, ſays a learned Author, Pau- 
cos illos 11 ut Caſus & Hiſtorias 
Medicas diligenter, Alice & ad vivum 
prout ab ipſa rei natura procedebant, deſcri- 
bendo, Medicinæ pomeria ſummopere ampli- 
arunt; ea que reliqui adjecere, falſam the- 
oriam, & hujuſmodi ineptias ſpectantia, turba- 
runt potius 1mpediveruntque illius progreſſus 
_ indicarunt aut promoverunt. Where 

all you find a Phyſician now-a-days that 
makes that Stay with his Patients, which it 
is plain the Ancients muſt have done, to 
make the noble Prognoſticks we have from 
them? But this would not only be too la- 
borious, but a tedious way of getting Mo- 
ney ; Self-intereſt now gives better Leſſons 
to young Phyſicians. If you are not extra- 
ordinary in any of the Branches I have nam- 
ed, rather than that you ſhould ſpend your 
Time before the ſquatlid Beds of poor Pa- 
tients, and bear with the unſavory Smells of 
a crouded Hoſpital, ſhew your ſelf a Scholar, 
write a Poem, either a good one, or a long 


| (a) For if you except the Few, that have ſiuck to Obſerra- 
tion and by diligently deſcribing Phyſical Caſes and Riſtorys to 
the Life, as they had them from Nature, have very much en- 
larged medical Knowledge ; all the reft that has been added by 
others relating to falſe Theories and ſuch like 7.2 has rather 
confounded the Art and hindred its Progreſs, than it has im- 
proved or done any Service to it. 


D 4 one; 
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one; Compoſe a Latin Oration, or do but 
Tranſlate ſomething out of that Language 
with your Name to it. If you can do none 
of all theſe, Marry into a good Family, and 
your Relations will help you into Practice: 
Or elſe cringe and make your court to half 
a dozen noted Apothecaries, promiſe 'em 
to preſcribe Loads of Phyſick, never to for- 
get the Melodious ſound of Bolus, and always 
ro make your Bills, like the Chimes of the 
Exchange, Ring with a (a) repetatur tertia 
guague bora: Nay, get but in favour with 
one that has great Buſineſs, and yours is done. 
Otherwiſe be a rigid Party-man, it is all 
one, Whig or Tory, ſo you are but violent 
enough of either fide; or if you can Char, 
and be a good Companion, you may drink 
your ſelf into Practice; but if you are too 
dull for what I have hitherto named, and 
in reality good for nothing, you muſt ſay 
little and be civil to all the World, keep a 
ſet of Coffee-Houſes, obſerve your certain 
Hours, and take care you are often ſent for 
where you are, and ask'd for where you are 
not; but tho' in thoſe ſeveral Coffee-houſes 
you are forced to fit idle and loiter away 
your Time all day long, yet when out of 
'em always counterfeit a Man that is in 
haſte, and wanted in a great many Places; 


— 


— 


(4) Let it be repeated every third Hour. 


as 
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nas for the reſt, ſtudy what Demea faid of his 
K Brother, to be (a) Clemens, placidus, nulli 


e os lædere, arridere omnibus; contradict no 
d W body, never open your Lips without a Smile, 
d: and give no Peace to your Har. 
If Thus you may ſee, that there is abun- 


n WM dance of difference between the Art of Phy- 
r- WW fick and the Practice of Phyſicians. ( Non 
enim jam ſtudent homines, ut artis qunm pro- 
fitentur periti fiant, ſed ut ſuam qualemcun- 
que peritiam aliis care vendant. 


Miſom. What J have ſtudy'd of Phyſick, 
| confeſs is only the Theoretick part, and 


my Coſt learnt upon my ſelf through my 
own [lIneſs ; I never praCtis'd upon others, 
nor ever made (c) in Care periculum; but if 
it be true, (d) quod utilitate hominis nil de- 
bet efſe homint antiquius, why ſhould any 
Man trouble his Head with what he could 
not compaſs, if he had twenty Lives, and 
which way do you judge of the Certainty of 
an Art that no body was ever Maſter of? 


— 


„ * * 2 —_— 


(a) Gracious, Indulging, to ſay nothing that is unpleaſant 
to hear, and ſmile upon every body, 

(b) For Men now-a-days don't ſo much makeit their Study 
to become expert in the Buſineſs they profeſs, as they do 10 
make others pay dear for that which they do know of it, 
how little or much ſoever that may be. 

(c) A Proverb uſed when Experiments are tried upon men 
of little value. 

d Man ſhon!d chiefly regard what is uſeſul to Man 


1 Phila. 


| have no Experience, but what I have to 


 —_ 
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Philo. (a) Ex ungue leonem : From the 
laſting Truth we diſcover in all thoſe Rules, 
that once, tho' many Ages ago, were ſettled 
by repeated and judicious Experience. Moſt 
of the Dzagnoftick Signs and Predictions 
from every Symptom, which Hippocrates, 
Celius Aurelianus, and a few more Greeks 
have left us, as they are the Reſult of ſo- 


lid Obſervation, will continue to be faithful 


Guides to all that can make uſe of them, 
as long as human Bodies and Nature it 
ſelf remain. As for the Labour and Time 
requir'd to make a tolerable Proficient in 
Phyſick, I refer you to the learned Baglny, 


which being a late Author of Note, I don't 


queſtion but you have ſeen. 

Miſom. I read him almoſt as ſoon as he 
came out; here he ſtands. | 

Phil. If what he propoſes was put in 
practice, Phyſick might ſoon be improved, 
and the Rules of it in twenty or thirty 
Years time brought to a great Perfection. 

Miſom. But what Univerſity would be at 
the Charge of keeping ſo many Phyſicians? 


( Unum ad unum, ſays the Proverb; but 


he requires more, for I think he would 
have two for every Diſtemper, that ſhould 
ſtudy nothing elſe all their Life-time : One 


(a) A Proverb, By the Claw you may know the Lion. 
(% One to one thing, | 


to 


to 
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to read whatever has been writ of it, and 

from that collect all that might be of practi- 

cal uſe; another to Ye conſtantly near the 
n 


Patient's 'Be d- de, and faithfully fet down 
every Symptom, nay every Motion he diſ- 
covers. | 

Phi]. Not only ſo: But ſpeaking of him 
that is to attend the Sick, and conſidering 
what he is to do, he ſays, (a) aperte conſtat 
unius hominis vitam vix, ac ne vix quidem, fu- 
turam ſatis ad unum duntaxat morbum perfecte 
illutrandum. From theſe joint Obſervations he 
would have them draw ſhort and diſtin& Con- 
cluſions by way of Aphoriſms, without Art or 
Flouriſh, to ſerve for ſtanding Rules in Pra- 
Qice, as without doubt they would be, to all 
Poſterity. Before this is done, it is not to be 
expected that one Man ſhould underſtand 
the whole Art; which Galen knew very well, 
when he ſaid, (b) Cum enim unius hominis 
vita ad omnium inventionem ſufficers nequeat 
longi temporis obſervationes 22 colligit, ut 


—— — — 


— 


— 


(a) It is very plain that one Man's Life would not be ſuſfi- 
cient to take notice and ſet forth what is to be known. of one 
Diflemper only, 

(b) For as one Man's Life is not ſufficient to find out every 
thing, ſo Hiſtory collects the Obſervations that are made in great 
length of time, that by the help of it, one at laſt may be made 
a Man of conſummate Knowledge, he being as it were the 
Compound or Product of all the Learning and Experience that 
the Men of ſo many Ages have from time to time been en- 
dued with, ; | 


ejus 
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ejus beneficio tanquam ex multis tot ſeculorun 
hominibus unus efficiatur eruditiſſimus. 

Miſom. But if the Phyſicians don't ſet a. 
bout this Task of making Obſervations, with 
greater Application than they have done 
theſe Twelve or Fourteen Hundred Years, 
and we muſt have none to be depended up- 
on till our Univerſities put Bagliui's Project 
in Execution, the (a) homo eruditiſſimus in 
the Practice of Phyſick, which Galen ſpeaks 
of, is a good way off yet, and I believe, that 
our Great Grand-Children will hardly ever 
have the Happineſs to ſee him. 

Phil. I am afraid fo too: Therefore every 
Phyſician, that would diſcharge his Con- 
ſcience, ought to ſupply, as much as he can 
in his private Capacity, the Neglect of the 
Publick, and wholly apply himſelf to the 
Study of one Diſtemper only. 

Miſom. I confeſs; that, hearing the Hy- 

ochondriack and Hyſterick Paſſions were 
the chief of your Practice, I was willing to 
ſee you for that Reaſon. 

Phil. The Study of theſe indeed I have 
choſen for my Province. 

Miſom. J muſt tell you, as Davus did to 
_ in the Phormio, (b) Provinciam cepiſti 

ram. > 7 Woo 


* —— 
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(a) A Man of conſummate Knowledge. 
(b) You have undertaken a difficult J. ask, 


Pbil. 
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Phil. Town tis a difficult one; but (a) Dii 
acientes adjuvant, Application makes every 
thing eaſie. 

Miſom. It is true, ( Dii laboribus omnia 
dendunt: Every thing is to be conquer'd by 
Application and Labour, 


Yum 


* (c) Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor; 
"FW Nil mortalibus arduum eſt 

Jeck : 

in Nut ſince we are ſo inſenſibly come back to 
aks What I Ail, with your Leave for the preſent 
that we'll have no more of Phyſick than as it relates 


o my Diſtemper; tho' I am mightily pleas'd 
1ch the Digreſſion we made, and ſhall be very 
plad to hear you enlarge upon the ſame Subject 


e 
50 at another time: You and I muſt be better ac- 
can MWuvainted, Philopirio; if your Medicines do me 
the No good, I am ſure your Company will: One 


hing above the reſt I admire in you, and that's 


cauſe you can be gay in the Exerciſe of it. 
ou can't imagine, how a pertinent lively 
Diſcourſe, or any thing that is ſprightly, re- 
ves my Spirits. I don't know what it is 
ve lat makes me ſo, whether it be our talking 

ogether, the Serenity of the Air, or both ; 
to Nut | enjoy abundance of Pleaſure, and this 


4 1 — ** Y ** * * 


(a) The Gods aſſiſt thoſe that are doing. A Proverb. 
(b) A Proverb, The Gods ſell every thing for Labour. 

1 (c) By Labour Hercules broke through Acheron : Nothing is 
'pojivle to Mortals, Horace. 


Moment, 


your Patience, which muſt be unaffected, 


» \ 
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Moment, methinks, Jam as well as ever] 
was in my Life : The beginning of Tune 
have obſerved for ſome Years always agree, 
with me very well, and the long continuance 
we have had of fine Weather, I fancy, has 
done me a great deal of good; I have been 
very eaſie theſe Eight Days, only laſt Night 
I had a pretty: ſevere Fit of the Cholick, 
How ſtrange a'thing is this Diſtemper of 
mine! To be ſo extraordinary well between 
whiles; as J am now, and ſometimes to be 
FIT ſuch an Abyſs of Miſery, as! 
have often been in, both of Body and Mind; 
nay; I cannot think of any Part of me, that 
at one time or other has not been affected 
by it: For Months together, I have had 
perpetual ſounding and ringing in my Ears, 
that has been very troubleſome; and when 


it lies in my Head, I have ſuch a Dinne( 


in my Eyes, as if I'faw through a Miſt; 
tho' otherwiſe, conſidering I have read much 
and am near Fifty Five, my Sight is very clear, 


When I am at the beſt; Ican feel that the long 


habit of my Illneſs has chang'd my very Hu- 
mour: Formerly I fear'd nothing, and had the 
Conſtancy of a Man: from what haverelated 
you may gather what Temper | was of be- 
tides; but now am full of Doubts and Fears; 
(i) Leporis vitam vivo: I am grown peeviſh 


— 


a I lead a Hare'; Life, A Proverb, for a Life of Anxitty. 
and 


I and fretful, irreſolute, ſuſpicious, every 
ding offends me, and a Trifle puts me in a 
<; Paſſion. The Name of (a)Heautontimorumenss 
ce never was half ſo applicable to any one, as 
nas it is to me: I can excruciate my ſelf for all 
den manner of Evils, paſt, preſent, and to come. 
zt I told you the State I was in, when my Kinſ- 
ck man died: This, tho' it is four and twenty 
of MY Years ago, often runs in my Head when I 
een am Ill, and makes me like one 
be (b) Diſtriftus enfis cut ſuper impia 
as | Cervice pendet. 
ind Firſt I am angry with my. ſelf for having 
that WI been guilty of ſuch unparallel'd Supineneſs as I 
was; then am I oppreſs'd with tormenting 
Thoughts of what it might have brought 
me to, till I ſweat again; and am ſome- 
times frighten'd into ſuch an Agony, as if 
all the Calamities that could have been ex- 
pected from it, were in reality come upon 
me, and I ſaw my Wife and Children that 
Minute begging their Bread. Sometimes 
when J have been out of order in bad Wea- 
ther it has come into my Head, that in an 
Account of ſome remarkable things in Vir- 
ginia, | had read ſomething, concerning the 
ſtrange Influence which the Air has there 


(a) One that torments or excruciates himfelf. 

(L) Over whoſe impious Neck hangs a naked Sword, Horace. 
— s applied proverbially to one who thinks himſelf in imminent 
nxitty. I Anger. 


and : upon 
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upon human Bodies, and among the reſt of 
a Gentlewoman, whoſe Cholick-pains were 
obſerved to encreaſe upon the riling and 
coming nigher of the Clouds. This I have 
been afraid, would in time come to be my 
caſe; and the Thoughts of it have ſeveral 
times put me under ſtrange Apprehenſfions, 
TIl give you another Inſtance, how unac- 
countably I am afflicted by mere Thought, 
and ſometimes work'd upon even by (a) non 
—_—}-. Py 

I believe my Wife is a very honeſt Wo- 
man, nor have I ever had the leaſt Reaſon 
to think the contrary; and as to my ſelf, I 
never lay with any other beſides her ſelf 
fince I had her. I have been married almoſt 
Thirty Years; and tho' before that I de- 
ſerv'd it, yet I never in all my Life had 
Gonorrhæa, Bubo, or any other the leaſt Ve- 
nereal Symptom, and have always been very 
found 

(b) - partibus illis, 


Quas finus abſcondit, —— 


as Juvenal calls em: Yet it is no longer + 
ago than laſt Winter, that I could not be * 
perſuaded, but that I was Pox'd to all in- 0 
tents and purpoſes, and 'twas a thouſand to |" 


. . * . U 


(a) Things that have no Exiſtence: 
) In thoſe Parts which the Lap conceals; 


one 


ne 
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one but I had been Salivated; for a confider- 
able time I was all Day long examining my 
Shins, and Forehead, and feeling for Nodes 
and (a) Tophi : The loſing of my Noſe, my Pa- 
late, my Eyes, and all the frightful and ſhame- 
ful Conſequences of that Diſeaſe poſleſs'd 
my Fancy for hours together, till the Hor- 
ror of them entring deeper intd my Soul, 
ſometimes ſtruck me with ſuch unſpeak- 
able Pangs of Grief, as no Torture, or 
Death could ever be able to give the like. 
When I grew better, I found that all this 
had been occaſion'd by reading of the Lues, 
when I began to be Ill; which has made me 
reſolve ſince, never to look in any Book 
of Phyſick again, but when my Head is in 
very good order. 

I have read and heard of Hundreds of 
Melancholy People, that had as many ſeve- 
ral Whimſies, and imagining themſelves to 
be what they were not, ſtuck cloſe to the 
Abſurdities of their Fancies, when they were 
well in every thing elſe, or at leaſt in tole- 
table Health: But I never was ſo bad as that. 
The Diſturbances of my Brain are never ſo 
laſting, and as ſoon as they are paſt the 
height, I have always ſhort Moments, in 
which, when my Soul exerts her ſelf to the 


nn. 


(a) Swellings on the Shins occaſioned by the Pox, 
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utmoſt of her power, I can judge of thingy 
as they really are. Theſe lucid Intervals and 
continual Relapſes that ſucceed them in the 
wane of a Paroxiſm, are for a while not un- 
like the alternations of Light and Darkneſ, 
in the Spring ; the latter growing ſtill weaker 
and ſhorter, as the firſt encreaſe, till the Di- 
ſtemper leaves the upper Region, and my 
Underſtanding is cleared up again. Hence 
I conclude, that however my Temper and 
Conſtitution are ſpoil'd; my Reaſon, even 
when I am at the worſt, is only clouded, but 


not impaired. The Conſideration of this 


has often been a (a) Solamen miſeriæ to me, 


in the midſt of Pains and other Troubles, 


It is certainly a Comfort, tho' it is a poor 
one, that when I compare what I am now 
to what I was before, I find, that tho' every 
thing elſe is infinitely worſe, the (5) acumen 
ingenii (as much as I was ever Maſter of) 
the (c) Divine particula aure is ſtill the 
ſame, and my Judgment rather improved. 
Yet this is a Frailty of Nature. For tho 
we own our ſelves to be a Compound of Bo- 
dy as well as Soul, and the firſt is the only 
Part the Exiſtence of which we are ſure ol, 


yet by the words, I and we, when we ſpeak 


of our ſelves, and mean our own perſons, 


— — ů 


(a) A Solace of Miſery, Y Edge of my Underſtanding. 
(a) Particle of Divine Emanation. Uſed proverbially for the 


Soul, 
Socrates 
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Socrates tells us in Plato, nothing is un- 
derſtood but the Soul. The Reaſon you'll 
tell me is, becauſe mere Matter cannot 
think. But this is gratis dictum; and tho 
it has the Air of an unqueſtionable Ax- 
jom, yet it is built upon the falſeſt Sup- 
poſition in the World, v:z. That what we 
cannot comprehend is therefore impoſſible; 
for it could never have ſprung from any o- 
ther Origin, than our avow'd Incapacity of 
conceiving which way mere Matter ſhould 
be made to think. When we have confeſs'd, 
what every body muſt be conſcious of, that 
we are far from knowing all the Properties 
that may belong to Matter, is it, I beg of 
you, more eaſy to conceive that what is in- 
corporeal ſhould act upon the Body, & vice 
verſa, than it is that Omnipotence ſhould 
be able in ſuch a manner to modify and 
diſpoſe Matter, that without any other Aſ- 
ſiſtance it ſhould produce Thought and Con- 
ſciouſneſs? Nor is it claſhing with Chriſti- 
anity to affirm, that we conſiſt of nothing 
but what is corporeal, and that Man is whol- 
ly mortal. The Reſurrection of the ſame 
Perſon (tho' we were only corporeal) muſt 
neceſſarily include the Reſtitution of Conſci- 
ouſneſs ; and our firm Reliance on ſuch a 
Reſurrection, fully anſwers whatever Reli- 
gion requires of us concerning the Belief of 
future Rewards and Puniſhments. This Opi- 
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nion of Man's being wholly mortal, would 


' moreover remove and utterly aboliſh one of 


the greateſt Difficulties Divines have to 
with; I mean the Queſtion of the Soul's in- 
termediate State between Death and the Re- 
ſurrection: For it is evident that the Mo- 
ment this Doctrine is received, all the Diſ- 
putes de ſtatu mortuorum, muſt ceaſe of 
courſe. It is then neither Reaſon nor Reli- 
gion which inſpires us with the Fondneſs we 
have for the Diving particula Auræ. What i 
it then? you'll ſay. I amloth to ſpeak againſt 
my ſelf; judge you your ſelf of Facts. The Bo- 
dy of Man is thought to be of mean Deſcent; 
the animal Functions of it have a near Re- 
ſemblance to the ſame Functions in Brutes: 
It is generated and born like theirs; and the 
difference between the Bodies of Men and 
thoſe of Beaſts is ſtill leſs in their Decay. 
Death to all our Senſes is the ſame in both; both 
prune moulder away to the ſame 
uſt ; and, the Proverb, (a) omnia idem pul 
vis, tho I would not apply it in irs figura- 
tive Senſe, is here literally true. The Re- 
flection on this is mortifying ; but then on 
the other hand, the Soul being inviſible i 


thought to be of the higheſt Extraction. As 


the Beams of the Sun are undoubtedly de- 


Arn 


(a) All the ſame Duſt. 
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rived from that glorious Luminary, ſo the 
Souls of Men are look'd upon as ſo many 
certain Emanations of the Deity. There- 
fore the greateſt r nay before Chriſti- 


anity as well as ſince, have taken up ſtrong 
Reſolutions to believe the Soul to be immor- 
tal; tho' ſome of them have own'd, at the 
ſame time, that they had no other Reaſon 
for ſuch a Belief, than what was ſuggeſted 
to them by Self- love, their on eager Wiſhes 


that it might be ſo; and that tho it ſhould. 


not be true, they ſtill deſired to be perſuaded 
that it was. (a) Me vero delectat; idque pri- 
mum ita eſſe velim; deiride etiam fi non fit, 
mihi tamen ge velim. Oh, the unfa- 
thomable depth of human Pride 

But I ſhall talk you to Death, Phzlopririo, 
and I can't help it; I am over-joy'd at the 
Health I am in; every thing pleaſes me, 
(b) —— gratior it dies & ſoles melius nitent. 
Tis Heaven to me when I think how per- 
fectly well I am; but then how miſerable 


on the other fide again is the Thought, of 


harbouring ſome where within me, tho' now 
feel it not, a vaſt enormous Monſter, 
whoſe Savage-force may in an Inſtant bear 


ms 
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@ I am delighted with it; and that firſt, becauſe I would 
have it ſo: Secondly, tho' it is not ſo, ſtill I deſire that I may 
be perſuaded that it is ſo, Cicero, 

(+) The Day goes on more agreeably, and the Sun ſhines 


With better Luſtre, 
E 3 down 
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down my Reaſon, Judgment, and all their 
boaſted Strength before it. It 1s inconceiy- 
able, that — — I perceive my Affliction 
coming upon me, I ſhould be ſo ſenſible as 


I am, that the Dangers I dread, and Sorrows. 


I foreſee, are only Chimera's, mere Falſities, 
and nothing but the Impoſitions of a Di- 
ſtemper; and yet, as it encreaſes, ſhould 
ſink underneath the weight of it, tho' arm'd 
with ſo much Reſolution againſt it. I know 
it, I reſiſt it, yet I can't overcome it; and 
when it begins to be violent, I muſt apply 
to my ſelf in fad earneſt, what Phedria in 
the Eunuchus ſaid on a fooliſh Occaſion ; 
(a) Prudens, ſciens, vivus, videnſque Sores 

Phil. I could hearken to you with plea- 
ſure for Hours together, but am afraid you'll 


weary your ſelf: I would not have you. 


ſpeak with ſo much Spirit; you ſoar too 
high, and don't conſult your Health. 
Miſom. I take you right, and thank you; 
but I find my ſelf very well; tho' I know, 
that talking with ſo much vehemence, has 
diſcompos'd me before now ; but pray don't 


leave me yet; for having told you every thing 


that has occurr'd to my Memory concerning 
my Diſtemper, I am now full of Expecta- 
tion, to hear what you think both of that 
and me. 


(a) Iſes my Ruin beſore- hand, and I can't help knowingly 10 


run into it, 
Phil, 
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Phil. J had no thoughts of going, and am 
teady to give you my Sentiment upon all 
I have heard. 

Miſom. One word before you proceed. 
You are without doubt acquainted with all 
the Hypotheſes of Note, and ſo am I : Where- 
fore, that I may underſtand you the better, 
I beg to know before-hand, whoſe it is you 
go upon in the Explication of Hypocondria- 
ain, or elſe whether you have a peculiar one | 
of your own: NH 


Phil. Indeed, Miſomedon, I don't make | 
uſe of any. * 1 
Miſom. How is that poſſible? Which way 1 

then can you reaſon about the Cauſes and | 
' 


Seat of the Diſtemper, or ſo much as ſolve 
the leaſt of the Symptoms that attend 
It? | | 
' Phi]. J don't pretend to reafon about either 
the one or the other; nor did I ever ſtrive F 
to ſolve any of its Symptoms, otherwiſe | 


w, WW than by endeavouring to remove them. 
las Miſom. Would ever Man of Learning offer 
n't o cure Diſtempers of that complicated dif- 
ng WW ficulty, as the Hypocondriac Paſſion, imme- | 
ng. W thodically, after the manner of Ignorant i 
ta- Quacks! I am amaz'd at your Language, j 
xat Nad of all the Phyſicians I have conſulted, | 
which are not a few, I declare, that I never 
bad one from whom I leſs expected to hear 
* WE vhar you juſt now faid, than from your 
ll, | E 4 ſelf, 


— 
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ſelf. (a) Quanta de ſpe decidi ! What! are 


you an Empyrick? | 

Phil. That 1s an odious Name, eſpecially 
in England; but then you know that the 
Word is much abus'd, and that the Empy- 
ricks among the Phyſicians of all Ages have 
been as famous a Sect as any, that ever were 
diſtinguiſh'd by a Name : That the firſt Au- 
thor of it, Heraclion, was a Phyſician of 
Renown, and abundance of his Followers 
Men of great Parts and Learning. They were 
of Opinion, that the Art of Phyſick con- 
ſiſted in downright Obſervation, and a world 
of Experience; and that all manner of rea- 
ſoning about the Cauſes of Diſtempers, and 
being Witty in deducing the Symptoms from 
'em, were very inſignificant toward curing 
People that were fick: So far I am an Em- 
pyrick: But then there are ſeveral things ſaid 
of em, that are worſe; as their denying, that 
the Knowledge of natural things, and the 
Body itſelf, were any ways material to the 
Profeſſion, and that their Experience, (as an 
Author that preaches very much for Mode- 
ration among Phyſicians calls it,) was (6) 
mere Stupida, non repetita, caſu non ductu 
inventa, & prorſus Circumforanea. Here 1 


— 


(a) What vaſt Hopes am I fallen from! A Proverb, 
(2) Altogether ſtupid, not repeated, acquired by Chance nit 
with Deſign, and entirely ſ uch as that of our Mountebanks, 


ſhould 
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ſhould differ from them ; but theſe Things 


are partially writ. 

Miſom. Why ſo? 

Phil. Firſt, becauſe it is Nonſenſe, (ſav- 
ing that great Man's favour) to ſay, they 
were all for Experience, and at the ſame 
time not for repeated Experience: Secondly, 
becauſe it is inconſiſtent with the Character 
of Men of Senſe, which 'tis own'd ſome of 
them were, that they ſhould have no man- 
ner of thought or forecaſt in the Application 
of their Experience, whether they had been 
Phyſicians or not; for at that rate, if they 
had given any thing with Succeſs to a ſtrong 
Man of Thirty, in a Fever of only one Day's 
ſtanding, it muſt follow, that either they 
would have given the fame (I ſpeak of the 
Doſe as well as the Medicine) to a weakly 
Child of two Years Old, that had been in 
a Fever for Ten Days together; or elſe, if 
they ſtuck ſo cloſe to their Experience, never 
adminiſtred the ſame Medicine again, till 
they had met with another ſtrong Patienr 
of Thirty, agreeing in every Circumſtance 
with the former. | 

There is no Medium, if what is ſaid of 
them be literally true; and if it be not, as 
I don't think it is, we can't tell how far 
the account of their Opinion is ſtrain'd, or 
how much they may have been abuſed. What 
!s deliver'd to us concerning them ought 

juſtly 


ny, 


iz 
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juſtly to be ſuſpected, becauſe it comes all 
from their profeſs d Enemies, and chiefly 
from Galen, the moſt inveterate of em all, 
as is plain throughout his Works. 80 much 
for Empyricks. 

As for curing Diſtempets immethodically; 
fince it is equivocal, I muſt tell you in the 
firſt place; that I am none of the Sect calld 
the Methodici, headed by Theſſalus Theſſalicus, 
tho' I am far from approving of every thing 
that Galen has writ againſt them. Secondly, 
if by Method you mean a certain Rule, (a) 4 
5 deviare piaculum eft, and ask me, whether 

have a conſtant Theory, by which I am 
always directed in the Cure, I ſtill anſwerin 
the Negative: But if now you put the que- 
ſtion, whether Men of Learning were ever of 
this Opinion? I anſwer, Yes; and not to name 
Paracelſus, Van Helmont, Bontekoe, Craant, 
and a great many that you might tell me you 
would ſhut out for Wranglers, as they were; 
I muſt put you in mind, that neither Hp- 
pocrates himſelf, nor the Coan, Cnidian, or 
other Schools, nor any of the Phyſicians of 
Old Greece, which without diſpute were the 
beſt that ever the World could boaſt of, fol- 
low'd any Theory, or what you call Method 
at all; and if you think it a Myſtery how they 
could do without, Baglivi will unfold it to 
you; who, ſpeaking of the Difference be- 


(a) Which it would be a Crime to deviate from. 
tween 
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tween the Modern Phyſicians, and thoſe 1 
named, has theſe Words, (a) quad nos per 
leges Theorie, id illi fola mentis perſpicacite, 
longo uſu. Confirmata peragebant ; which was 
worth all the Theories on Earth. | 
Miſom. But I. don't think it- Prudence for 
every body to follow the Steps of thoſe pro- 
dägious Men, unleſs they were likewiſe of 
their great Genius and Sagacity, as well as la- 
borious and indefatigable Temper ; that vaſt. 
Stock of Obſervations, it is probable they 
had, without any Coherence or Diſpoſition 
of them into Claſſes, would make no ſmall 
Confuſion in an ordinary Man's Brains. Or- 
der helps Memory, and even an indifferent 
Theory muſt eaſe a Phyſician in his Prac- 
* tice; and the Art of Phyſick, which you 
complain your ſelf is too great a task for 


|. R 1 
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. one Man, would be ſtill more difficult with- 'Y 
u aut ſome ſuch help. | | 
by Phil. As to general Practice, or the: 1 
„ vhole body of the Art, there is no diſpute | 


but all the Diſtempers incident to human 
Bodies ought to be ſer down diſtinctly, and 
the Obſervations rang'd under the: ſeveral: | 
Heads they belong to. But with your leave; 4 
this is not the Point in Queſtion: As much il 
Order as you pleaſe: What I am againſt; is, [| 
the Speculative. part of Phyſick, as it is ll 


(a) What we do by the Rules of Theory, they perform'd v0 
nothing but. their own- Sagacity firengthin'd by long Uſe, ” 1 


2 4 | 
en diſtin Fl 
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diſtin from the Practical, that teaches Men 
to cure all manner of Diſtempers in their 
Cloſets, without ever ſeeing a Patient; tis 
this Product of fertile Brains and luxuriant 
Fancies, the early Antients knew nothing of, 
evain, an Arabian, was the firſt that made 
that Diſtinction; for which an honeſt Phy- 
ſician of the ſame Country has ſince claw'd 
him off, as he deſerv'd, as may be ſeen in 
Averrhoes. Believe me, Miſomedon, tis all a 
Cheat; it is the Obſervations, and not Rea- 
ſons, that conſtitute the Art; and the latter 
are no more neceſſary to Phyſicians, than 
falſe Lights to Shop-keepers, which we know 
are only contriv'd to make their Goods look 
the better. 

Miſom. I don't deny the Neceſſity of Ob- 
ſervations, but you ſhall never perſuade me, 
that the Multitude of Obſervations, (which 
the more they are, the greater you own 1s 
the Practitioner's Certainty) can ever hinder 
him from giving a Reaſon for what he does. 

Phil. Whilſt a Man's Obſervations are 
only made on things of known Appellations, 
and are not extended to Particles, Properties 
or Figures, for which thereare no Names rea- 
dy coined, you are in the right; but a cu- 
rious Obſerver learns in time to diſtinguiſh, 
between: things that very nearly reſemble 
one another, have the ſame name, and ſeem 
to thoſe who are leſs acquainted with them 

not 
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not to differ at all. Now if you pleaſe to 
conſider, that there are no Words in any 
Language for an hundredth part of all the mi- 
nute Differences in many things that yet are 
obvious and eaſily perceptible to the Skil- 
ful, you will ſoon find, that a Man may 
know a thing perfectly well, and at the fame 
time not be able to tell you, why, or how 
he comes to know it, What a Variety of 
different Hues there is in the ſeveral Mix- 
tures, that all come under the Denomina- 
tion of Cloth-colour, and have no other 
Name: Therefore to come at ſuch or ſuch 
a particular, you muſt ſhew a Pattern, or 
elſe you can never make your ſelf intelligi- 
ble. The practical Knowledge of a Phyſi- 
cian, or at leaſt the moſt conſiderable Part 
of it, is the Reſult of a large Collection of 
Obſervations, that have been made not only 
on the Minutiæ of things in human Bodies 
both in Health and Sickneſs, but likewiſe on 
ſuch Changes and Differences in thoſe M:- 
nutiæ, as no Language can expreſs; and when 
a man has no other Reaſon for what he does 
than the Dictates ariſing from theObſervations 
he has collected, it is impoſſible that he can 
give you the one without the other; that is, he 
can never explain his Reaſons to you, unleſs 
he could likewiſe communicate to you that 
Collection of Obſervations, of which his 
Skill is the Product. As for Example; whilſt 


your 
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your Servant went to tell you, I was come; 
I faw in your Parlour a Head of Vun 
Dies, which I would ſwear to, is an O- 
riginal: But ſhould any body, eſpecially one 
that had no skill in Painting, ask me, why 
I would be ſo poſitive, when it might be 
a Copy, that was very well done, and like 
it, and I was either to give him an intel- 
ligible Reaſon, why I knew this from any 
Copy that could be made, (which yet is 
very true,) or elſe to be hang'd; I muſt die 

like a Fool. | 
Miſom. I confeſs I never heard better Rea- 

ſons, to avoid giving any, in all my Life. 
Phil. You are witty upon me: But re- 
member, what you ſaid your ſelf not a quar- 
ter of an Hour ago, when you reflected 
on Mens Opinion of the Soul. Tis cer- 
tainly Pride, that makes us ſo fond of 
the Idol Reaſon, but it is an unaccountable 
dotage, that we ſhould hug it ſo cloſe, as to 
let it flip, and ſtill continue the fame love to 
the ſhadow and bare appearance of it. Reaſon, 
like Truth, is ſingle, and therefore ought 
to have a ſolid and unſhakable Foundation; 
nothing, which has a bare Suppoſition for its 
Baſis, can deſerve the Name; and whatever 
Conſequences are drawn from an Uncertainty, 
tho' they may be good Logick, and perhaps 
witty Arguments, yet cannot be call'd Rea- 
ſons. In the time of Galen, who was bred 
an 
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an Empyrick and the Pupil of a very great 
Maſter, the eminent Phyſicians were honeſt 
pains-taking Drudges, that watching almoſt 
Day and Night by their Patients Bed-ſides, 
tuck cloſe to Obſervations, and minded no- 
thing, but how to cure thoſe that were com- 
mitted to their Care, without a thought of 
pleaſing any other way. 

Mijom. (a) O domus Anti, quam diſpari do- 
mino dominaris ! | 

Phil. This made Phyſick a very Auſtere 
Study, as well as Myſterious to all the World 
beſides; and conſequently the reaſon of what 
was done to the Sick was as unintelligible 
to the moſt ſubtile Philoſopher, as it was to 
the greateſt Clown. Galen himſelf, a Man 
of very great Senſe, and no leſs Pride, having 
entertain'd the Ambition of raiſing himſelf 
above any of his Contemporaries, foreſaw, 
that to exceed the moſt skillful of them in 
real Knowledge, would be a very difficult 
task, if not impoſſible, and ar beſt a tedious 
work of endleſs Labour: He was well ac- 
quainted with the ſtate of Phyſick and the 
Palate of his Garrulous Age, and found, that 
nothing would ſooner or eafier eſtabliſh his 
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(a) Oh Houſe of Antius, how unlike is the Lord by whom you 
are * 1 now, to him who governed you before! 4 Pro- 
verb uſed, when Maiters are worſe managed by thoſe, who 
have the Adminiſtration of them, than they were ſormerly. 


Repu- 
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Reputation, than his Wit: Accordingly he 
left the Obſervations to them that liked them, 
and fell a writing fine Language in a florid 
Style. He told the World that Phyſick was 
a rational Art, that they were Beetle-headed 
Fellows, that could not make it intelligible, 
and preſently gives them Reaſons, ſuch a 
they were, for every individual thing he 
could think on. This took wonderfully with 
the People of thoſe Days. Seeing his Reaſons 
were ſo well accepted, he writ on and ſtuck 
at nothing; where his own Wit could not 
help him out, he borrow'd of others: His 
Materia Medica he took from Diqſcoridt, 
without ſo much as naming his Name: 
Where he had his Anatomy I don't know, 
but Veſalius, a great Anatomiſt, proves from 
his Blunders in no leſs than 106 places, that 
he never ſaw the Inſide of a human Body: 
And yet he aſſign'd every part its Office with 
as little Heſitation, as if he had made them, 
or been ſet over them as Major domo. Thi 
was the beginning of People's reaſoning & 
bout Phyſick, from Speculation and Pro- 
bability; and that the cauſe of all the H. 
pot beſes we have had ſince, the beſt of which 
will be always defective and full of Error. 
Miſ. From what firſt you ſaid of the 
Arabian, that divided the Art into Spect- 
lative and Practical, and now of Gale, 


whom I know to have writ with abur- 
dance 
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e dance of hear againſt the Empyricks, Metho- 
n, diſts, Cc. I find you would infer, that the 
id WW Phyſicians did not begin to reaſon about 
as WW Phyſick, and make Hypotheſes, becauſe they 
ed thought that what they writ was true, and 
le.. W would be of ſervice to their Poſterity in cu- 
a {Wl ring the Sick; but to ingratiate themſelves 
he with the Ages they lived in; and that they 
ich did not ſo much find fault with others, to 
have things mended, as to eſtabliſh their 
own Reputations upon the Ruins of thoſe 
they overthrew. 


” * 


| Phil. I would fo; but above all, to avoid 


de, the unwholeſome, as well as tireſome Office 
me: of being perpetually near the Bedſide, to 
ow, Wl obſerve every Motion the Patient makes, fo 
om Wl unavoidable to a Man, that would be skill'd 


(a) in morbis acutis. This muſt have been a 
miſerable Confinement, I own; as I do like- 
wiſe, that it has been none of the leaſt Mo- 
tives, that made me chiefly apply my ſelf 
to a Chronick Diſeaſe, where the Attendance 
ſhould be neither ſo conſtant, nor ſo un- 
pleaſant. | 3 

. Mi. An Ingenuous Confeſſion: For which 
| don't like you the worſe. But if every Pa- 
tient had a Phyſician to himſelf, they muſt 


ave had abundance of them; yet conſider- 


ecu· ing, that among the Greeks and Romans, the 
alen J 5 4 1 1 | 
bun % In acute Diſeaſes | 

Diſeaſes, » SET Y 
lance F People 
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People of any Quality always kept khem in 
their Families, and that many of their Slaves 
were brought up in that Art; I don't wonder 
ſo much at that, as I do, which Way they 
got their Experience, when they ſtay'd f 
ſons with one Patient, and often throughout 
the whole courſe of his Illneſs. They c 
ſee but a few. | | 

Phil. When they had done with one, they MI 1 
went to another, and were nevet idle: IN 
ſtrictneſs of Obſervation which they were dd. 
liged to, was whilſt they learn d their Art, MW t 
tho' that was the greateſt part of theit Lives, MW h 
and thoſe that lived in Rich People's FE 5 
milies were generally che Diſciples of fort 
chief Phyſician, that taught them their Bu- 
fineſs. A Man would have been laughed i 
in thoſe Days, that would have prerended 
to practiſe Phyſick of his oWh Head, befort 
he was near Threeſcore, or at leaſt aboit 
Fifty Years of Age: Till then they only fol 
low d the Directions of their Maſters, af 
| ſerv'd the Sick much after the manner of ot 
Nurſes: But ſuch as had undergone, and 


| happen'd to out- live the Fatigues of this f. ſhal 
vere Diſcipline were had in great Vene rat ___ 
on, and almoſt ador'd, when once they kl = 
up for themſelves; For then they came , (© 
be Maſters in their turns, and not only d 55 
un, 


fired the Sick, but likewife took an Opp 
tunity of inſtructing their Scholars, _ 7 
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Cafes they had in Hand; as the practical 
Profeflors of Foreign Univeffities now teach 
their Students in the Hoſpitals. 

Mi. Knowing, Philopitt6, by thy own tead- 
ing, that moſt of what yo ſay is true, I 
begin to be ſomewhat of yout Opinion, atid 
amn apt to think, that the Art It ſelf may yield 
ſome vety good Rules when it is well cultis 
vated, and that the diligent and humble O ll 
ſervers of Natufe, always (a) eandem inrudem [| 
tundendo, knew abundantly more of it, thatt | 
all the lazy and proud Expoundets of it, that ö 
have tidieul'd 'em flince. II fee tis paſt 
deren, and I always ſup half an Hour after; Il 
i that now I ſhall not have time to hear ll 
ſtom you, wht I would be ſatisfied In; but i 
can't blame you for that, ſince thy owt! f 
talkatlve Humdur and Impertinence in ask- ; 
ing you ſo many other Quęſtions, have beeit 
only in fault; yer as dur Enterraitithent Has 
been very pleaſing to me, I won't repeiit; 
but only dEfire you to come again to- mor- 
fow about the ſame Hour: (8) de tuo nil dex 
tidet, Philbpirio; what Time I make yoti loſe; 
ſhall be at my Charge, (c) non ſum cumini 


— — — —ę—à⁊ ib ä—äĩ— 


(a) By beating ubon 268 ſum Anvil, A Proverb * Applied 
to Perſeverance in any B theſs, b) You ſhall no 
Her. A Proverb; | (c) 1 am not ſtinty, A Pjov#fb, 
Cumini Sector 14 ths ſam in Eutin, 4s on has will in 4 


Flint, is in Ehgliſh, ; . 
F 2 Sector: 


— ﬀ — —— 
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Sector, and you'll never find me ſtingy, when 
I am troubleſome. 

Phil. If you are pleaſed, I have paſt my 
Time very agreeably. 

Mi. But don't go yet, if you are not in 
haſte: When they are ready below, I ſhall 
have my Man come up to me: if you can 
ſtay a quarter of an Hour longer, your Com- 
pany will oblige me. 

Phil. With all my Heart; half an Hour, 
if you pleaſe. | 

Mi. Vou are a Man after my own Heart. 
I ſhall have a good Opinion of Phyſick at 
laſt; and ſo far I promiſe you, that am 
your Convert already, that henceforth Tl! 
judge no more of a Phyſician's Skill from 
his having a very good Theory, than from 
his Fencing well I would of his Courage: 
For curing the Sick in reality, is Fighting; 
when doing it in Speculation is no more than 
Fencing. 

Phil. I won't allow it to be ſo much, 
unleſs you mean ſuch Fencing, as Squire 
Bicker/taffe's againſt the Wall; and then | 
like your Simile: For as the old Gentleman 
puſhing either in Tierce or Quart, or what 
Thruſt he thinks fir, never miſſes the Man 
he aims at; ſo theſe ſpeculative Doctors 
relying on one Hypotheſis or other, ne 
ver fail of hitting what Diſtemper they pleaſe; 


and the Compariſon is the more juſt, * 
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both Parties venture with equal Confidence, 
and meet with the ſame Oppoſition. 

A Witty Man that can expreſs himſelf in 
good Language, and 1s tolerably vers'd in 
the Theory of Phyſick, may, by the help 
of a well-contriv'd Hypotbeſis, find out pro- 
bable Cauſes, floridly account for every Symp- 
tom, exactly tell you the Indications that are 
drawn from them, and build upon them fuch 
a rational Method of Cure, as that even 
Men of Senſe ſhall. applaud him, and think 
him an Oracle in Phyſick; tho' all this while 
he knows nothing of the Art it ſelf. 

Miſom. (a) In pace Leones, 

Phil. But carry him once to a Patient of 


Diſtinction, that is a little fearful of him 


ſelf, and has newly been attack'd with only 
a {light Fever; Let him fairly be ſatisfied 
in every thing that he defires to know, and 
before he gives his Opinion, if he pleaſes, 
come again; Then put ſome home Queſtions 
to him, tho' nothing but what the meaneſt 
Practitioner ought to know: As, what Al- 
terations he expects from the Medicines he 
preſcribes, and when they ſhall be ſeen? When 
the Diſtemper will be at the height, and 
whether it will break ſhortly, or be of long 


fr IT 


(a) Lyons in Peace. A Proverb, Applied to thoſe who boaſt 
of their Valour, when it cannot be tried, or themſelves are out 


if Danger, 
F 3 Con- 
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Den Put, I fay, theſe Queſtions ta 
him, and, by his evaſive Apart, and waz 
vering Incertitude, you 'll Ge ke little real 
Skill he has. Ask him directly, whether the 
Patient will liye or die? If he has Cunning, 

this will puzzle him, and rather than give 
you a ſatisfactory Anſwer, he'll ff 1 fly for To 

to Religion, e he never ew any — 
to it before; and tell you, if you urge far: 


ther, that he thinks it Preſumption to be 


91 7 in things of that nature. 

M/. 1 always thought this the Fault of 
the Art it{elf, becauſe I read in a great mar 
ny practical Authors: (a) In rognofi ſemper 
caulus fit Medicus: or ſomething elle to the 
{ame Pur 

Phil. No, Mz ſamedon: This is no Rule 
of the Art, but a Trick of the Phyſicians, 
wo their Ignorance may not be detected: 
Of the ſame ſtamp is, (5) Us hozori Madia 
conſulatur, 4 is ſo obyiaus; and theſe 
Cautions are commonly uſed by thoſe, that 
reach to reaſon about Diſtempers; whoſe 
Practice is more built on the Probability of 
their Hypotheſis, than the Certainty of Ob- 
ſervation. This is nat the Language of the 
Ancients: Judicium difficile, i 1 dF 21% . 
aer: Tis difficult to judge, ſays Hippe 
crates, He don't bid them er with 


» 


(a) A Phyſici ician an ought always be cautious in his pr ute 
( That the Honour of the e ician be (ken care ” 


th eit 
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their Judgment or ſay little, and take care 
not to diſcoyer their Blind-fide ; which is 
the Engliſh of Cautus ft Medicus. 

M.. As I told you before, I am off of the 

caſons; but is it not poſſible, that a Block- 
head, who is even incapable of giving thoſe 
little Reaſons you deſpiſe, may paſs for a 
$kilful Phyſician, if he ſhould only feel the 
Pulſe, look dull, ſquat down, and write a 
Bill? Pray how ſhall we know them aſun- 
der, if neither of them is to give us any Ac- 
count of his Knowledge? | 

Phil. As far that, 2 him be Grave or 
Airy, Young or Old, I'll give you an infal- 
lible Touch-ſtone to try him by. If in any 
acute Diſtemper whagſoever, his Anſwers be 
direct and plain, his Predictions clear, and 
what he ſays proves true, you may truſt 
him with all the reſt; (a] A /ecus, non; and 
the mare ample and circumſtantial his Pre- 
ditions are, depend upon it, the greater is 
his Skill. This is an Aphoriſm, that will hold 
good in all Countries and all Ages. 

NV believe it may; and your talk- 
ing of this, makes me remember, that when 
you ſaid how the Junior Phyſicians ſerv d in 
the Manger of our Nurſes, I was going to 
tell you a Story, which ſomething then put 
gut of my Head again. pang 


Pe Eng 


. — 


) If otherwiſe, vat at all, 
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It is now three Years ago, that my Son 
had the Small-Pox; as ſoon as he was taken 
Ill, we were afraid that it might be what it 
proved: A Phyſician being ſent for, he told 
us, (what we knew very well before,) That as 
yet there was nothing to be ſeen to the con- 
trary; but that it might be the Small-Pox, 
that the Diſtemper being ſo rife, as it was, 
they were always to be feared in People 
that had never had them. As ſoon as the 
Doctor was gone, my Wife's Siſter, who is 
the Boy's Godmother, perſuaded us to ſend 
for a noted Nurſe, that for forty Years to- 
gether had done nothing elſe, but tend Peo- 

le in this Diſtemper ; the Woman comes, 
fooks upon him, and preſently tells us, that 
it would be the Small-Pox. When the firſt 
Spot appear'd, which at leaſt was two Days 
after, ſhe ſaid, that they would be the Con- 
fluent, and a very Malignant fort; the Youth 
in the mean time was very Ill. As they 
came out he ſeem'd to be a little better, 
yet Nurſe ſhook her Head, ſaid, he would 
be in great danger of his Life, and ſending 
now for a Penny-worth of one thing, and 
then for Two Penny-worth of another, had 
the cooking of him wholly to her ſelf: At 
laſt he grew delirious, and his Fever ſo vi- 
olent, that I began to blame my ſelf hor- 
ridly to truſt the only Son I had to an old 
Woman; tho hitherto whatever ſhe had fore- 


told 
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told was come to paſs. A Phyſician was 
ſent for again in haſte, and we heard of a- 
bundance of Miſmanagements; Bleeding and 
other things that had been omitted; he told 
us, that the Patient was too far gone, bur 
that nothing ſhould be left undone, that Art 
| could perform, tho' it was twenty to one if 
he recover d. When we thought him at 
the worſt, and that (a) ad triarios res redie- 


Note, and ſaid, her Life for his, her Maſter 
would do well; as, to make ſhort of my Sto- 
ry, he did. The Doctor triumph'd, the A- 
pothecary rejoyced, and every body was 
pleaſed. About a Twelvemonth after, hav- 
ing ſeen the whole Family make much of 
| the old Woman ſeveral times, I happen'd 
o talk of her one Day to my Wife, who 
hearing me ſpeak in praiſe of her Predicti- 
ons, confeſs'd, that by Perſuaſion of her Si- 
ſter, who had conjur'd her to truſt no body 
elſe, ſhe had conſented to the throwing a- 


had been preſcrib'd to her Son ; who, as ſhe 
expreſs'd her ſelf, ow'd his Life to no body 
but God and Nurſe. | 


Phil. Hearing you ſpeak of the Small- 


ew 


(a) There was imminent Danger, A Proverb, 


Changes 


rat, all of a ſudden Nurſe changed her 


way of every ſcrap of the Medicines, that 


Pox, I cannot but obſerve, firſt, how the 
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Changes ef the Eygnthemeta, of rathy 
&xCegeuare, the Puſtyles of it, lead uy ty 
the Knowledge ef the Alterations, that du; 
ring the Courſe of it happen within; hoy 
the Enereaſe, State and Decreaſe of the Di 
ſtemper diffar as to Time, as well as Via 
lence, according to the Number, Magnitude, 
and Colour of the Puſtules themſelves, and 
eonſequently, how much the Phyſicians an 
to blame, that treat them all alike: Second 
ly, haw what we know ef the Certainty of 


the ſeveral Perieds in every fart is owing u hi 
the viſihle Directions we receive. from the 
Puſtules withgus, and the Diſtemper's being Ml cf 
mare Endemick ta all Eurgpe, and afing fei 
Epidemick in moſt parts af it, than any en ih. 
Fever befidgs, and eanſequently its beim the 
more taken netiee of : Laoaſtly, How all thi 5 
juftifies the Obſervations that Galen and & lil; 
thers have deliver d ta us concerning the Ek Bl | 
pectatien of a (a) Criſis and DNeſpumarien, Wl ter 
with the whole Dactrine of the crifieal De Bl of | 
in all Fevers, which yes are now ſo much fr WM 1m 
dieuled by the Madern Phyſicians, mee) Wi ſup, 
becauſe in the reſt they have nathing ſa MM ry 


fible and notorious without ta direct them rand 


and won't take the Pains of making. ſuf I wife 


ent Qbſeryations to underftand and dif WW 
guiſh the ſeveral Species of them, — 


(a) A phyfical Term for the Time in which 4 Jud 
may be made, which way the Diſeaſe will turn, 


Mijn 
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1 WH Mir. How come you to think well of 
Clem now, when it is not long ago that you 
„bound ſo much fault with him? 

0 Phil, Galen, when he ſtuck cloſe to what 
* he was nude up in, was a great Phyſician, 
and all his Ob&rvatians I highly value; but 
e, all che fulſome Stuff, which with ſo much 
Aſſuranęe he would, againſt his Conſcience, 
us i palm upon the World for Reaſons, I muſt 
beck upon with much Contempt. 
of ll Mor. Vou are very ſevere: Why againſt 
his Conſcience? he; 

ne BY Pbil. Becauſe it is impoſſihle, that a Man 
of his Senſe, who without doubt was con- 
nel Wi ſcious of his awn Deficiencies in Anatomy, 
ons be animal Oeconomy, Sc. cauld believe 
che hundredth part af what he has writ. 
ns uy Jem, But xen don't tell me, how you 
rie my Son's Nurſe. 

Pb. I ſhould be loth to truſt one ne het- 


daß, ter qualified than this Nurſe, with the curing 
an ef Diſtempers. What I ſaid of Prognoſticks, 
air meant Phylicians ns, of whom we cannot 
16) WY fuppoſe, but if they had made judicious Ob- 
| WI fervations as leng as Nurſe had made hers at 


an random, they would in that time have like- 


ka wife got a vaſt Experience of the (a) Fu- 
i i bhi es vantia 


1 


rr my Pry ry , : va r 


(4) Things that help, and things that offend. Two techni- 
cal Words. "When the Nature of a Diflemper was doubtful or 
unknown, the Ancients preſcrib'd fome innocent Medicines, 


which 
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vantia and Lædentia in that Diſtemper, if 


eſpecially if they had had the Skill in the 
(a) Materia Medica, that is required in the 
meaneſt Practitioners. But yet your Stor 
may ſerve to illuſtrate what I have ſaid ; be. 
cauſe it ſhews, how much ſtupid Obſervz 
tion it ſelf, even that which is made in 
ſpight of our Teeth, nobis invitis, male 
us knowing in, and acquainted with the 
thing we are forced to be converſant with, 
Every body knows, what Flax, Yarn, Silk 
Wool, and the ſeveral Manufactures mad: 
of them are, ſo far, as readily to diſtinguiſh 
them from other things. Abundance of Peo- 
ple can tell you the Names of ſeveral Ware 
of Drugſters, and Dyers, when they ſee them 
But what vaſt Skill 1s required to underſtand 
theſe things thoroughly ? What curious and 
particular Remarks belong to the entire 
Knowledge of every one of them, as far asit 
depends upon the Senſes ? Thoſe that are 
verſed in them, how ſoon by Seeing and 
Feeling them do they enter into the Worth, 
Goodneſs, difference of Sorts, &c. of them, 
) primo intuitu This Skill we know by 


— 


which they were well acquainted with, and according as thiy 
did either good or hurt, tho' in a ſmall degree, they form't 
a Judgment of the Method by which the Cure was to be a. 
tempted. ARES. 
(a) Every thing that Medicines may be made of. 
64) At the firſt Glance. | ; 
Experience 
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Experience is not to be learn'd, but by con- 


ſtantly converſing with, perpetually hand- 
ling and viewing the ſeveral Commodities 
we ſpeak of, for Years together; and we dai- 
ly ſee that the craftieſt, and otherwiſe moſt 
expert Men, who know theſe things but 
ſuperficially, and no otherwiſe than by mak- 
ing Uſe of them, are 8 upon by the 
greateſt Dunces that deal in them. 

And as to the Knowledge of Mankind !: 
How much better and quicker ſhall ſuch as 
they that haye either travell'd, or lived in 
populous Cities, and have ſeen Variety of 
Faces every Day, judge of the Wit, Hu- 
mour, &c. of People; than thoſe that have 
led ſtudious, rural, or otherwiſe retired 
Lives? But if perhaps a Witty Man, proud 
of his Parts, that has always lived in the 
City, ſhould think that this is more due to 
a natural Genius, Sagacity, and Penetration, 
than to Uſe, Practice and Experience; let 
him go into the Country, look on a Flock 
of fourſcore or an hundted Sheep, examine 
them one by one, and make _ Obſer- 
vations he pleaſes; let him repeat this every 
Day, for two or three Months, nay for half 
a Year together, as long as his Patience will 
hold out, and he'll find at laſt, that he ſhall 
yet be far from knowing them all aſunder ; 
when atthe ſame time the Clown, that keeps 
them, ſhall not only know every one of 'em 

| readily 
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readily at à good diſtance, but Nkewiſe thin 
the Piffereniẽe that is between ther b Gti, 
defable, as to Wonder at the Stupidity of 
4 thoſe that eanfivt find it out at firſt View 
$ Phyſiciatis bid us feel the Pulſe, and inſpel 
=. the Tongue and Uritie of the Patient; but 
there aft other things to be taken notice of 
in the Eyts and Face of ſick People, thi 
cannot be expreſs d, and yet yield more ot 
taifi Rules fot Proghtſtitarion, to thole tha 
are vets d in them. How incotptehenſiby 
nice muſt the Movements be of ſome Mull 
eles, that even Children, when they are at 
quainted with us, can by our Countenahey 
diſcover whether we ate pleas'd or out of 
humour, tho' at the ſame tithe We ſhall ne 
ther Smile not Frown? But above all; ho 
intelligible, as well as copious, is the La 
guage f the Eyes to thoſe that art rw 
of it? And yet it is palpable, that our Sil 
in theſe, which inſenſibly becomes habitia 
to us, is gain'd only = a ” Conſtahey of Uk 
and a Frequency Obſervations, which 
yet were many of them made without Re 
flection or Deſign. 
| Miſom. I am convinced; that what yoi 
would infer from the Inſtanees you ml - 
| ven, is undeniable ; for when we (te, 


human Skill, in whatevet falls undder 7 

Senſes, cannot be improved, much leſs cor 

ſummated, but by Uſe, . l 
r 
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attice of long eentinuaner; it is unrtaſbn-· 
ble te think, that from {6 general a Rule, 
ick People, and the ſeveral differences be- 
ween one fick Perſen afid andther, or the 
ache Perſon When fick of differen Diſtem- 


tienes and Aſſidulty in making Obſerva- 
ions muſt it coſt the Che Phyſielans, to 
quite that prodigious Skill they have in 
feeling Pulſes, which Thevener in his Voy- 
iges kells us they de with that ExaRtheſsy as 
to find ent by it the maoſt latent Cauſes ef 


den vißt a Patient, in feeling andexamiting 
his Pulſe. | 


Phil. Monſicuf Thewenst had his Informas 


tions concerning China chiefly from the 
Miſfoners that were there; and the Feſuirs 
have ſo groſly impoſed upon us in their Re- 
lations of that Part of the Werld, chat lit- 
they ſay: 


tie Credit can be given to what 


therefore I am apt to believe rather that the 


Fathers made this Story to extol the CHineſt, 
dt elſe that thoſe Phyſicians pretend to more 


than they ean perform. That their Chy- 


miſts are guilty of this latter to forme pur- 
poſe, the ſame Thevendt can witneſs; for he 
les of them, That they promiſe not only 
to make Geld, but likewite to make People 
live for evet. But all this notwithſtanding, 
| «th very Willing to own that in feeling 

| Pulſes, 


Niſeaſes j taking up « good half hout, when 
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the neceſſary Experience in Phyſick can on- 
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Pulſes, as well as the Inſpection of Urine 
we are very deficient to what ſome of th 
Ancients were. : 

Miſom. I have heard of a Waterolye, 
or Piſ5-Prophet, ſo expert, that he cod 
tell by a Man's working-day's Water, wha ; 
Trade; and by his Sunday's Water, wu 
Religion he was of. p 
Phil. All things myſterious will ever E 
liable to be ridicul'd, becauſe there is aw nb 
room for Impoſture ; but I am perſuadd ir 
that by Application and Patience much mor Wi 21 
might be gathered from Pulſes and Urin WF 1 
both, than what is commonly taught « Wi 4: 
now known; and I have reaſon to belien 7 
that ſome Men have really been poſleſs'd o Wil -x 
a fuperiour Skill. —_—_— 5 

Miſom. All I can ſay upon the whole d a: 
your Profeſſion is, that conſidering the Tim: 
as well as the Places and Manner, in which 


ly be acquired, there is among All the Art 
and Sciences no Study ſo difficult and labort 
ous, nor any Obſervations ſo. irkſome and di: 
guſting as thoſe that are required to make} 
buta tolerable Proficiency in Phyſick. | = 
Phil. It is without doubt this Irkſomencb . (- 
and Difficulty of the Art, that has deterri 1 
or diverted Practitioners from purſuing WW 
the true Rules of it, and made them colt 0 


tent themſelves with either plauſible Supp* i (- 
8 fitions 


) 
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ſitions, and amuſing Diſſertations about the 
whole, or elſe with being over-curious in 
its eaſie Branches. Mankind is naturally im- 
patient, and when with all our Endeavours 
we are not able in a conſiderable time to 
diſcover a Truth, we commonly give over 
ſearching after it, and fall into pleaſant Diſ- 
putes and witty Speculations concerning it. 
Nor is this a bare Aſſertion of my own, 
but the Dogma of a Man of general Learn- 
ing, who, in Knowledge of human Affairs 
and political Wiſdom, has had few his Equals; 


I mean Sir Francis Bacon, who ſays, (a) Po- 


quam homines de veritate invenienda ſemel de- 
ſperaverint, omnino omma fiunt languidiora, 
ex quo fit, ut deflectant potius ad amænas dij- 
putationes, & rerum quaſdam peragrationes, 
quam in ſeveritate inquiſitionis ſe ſuſtineant. 

Mijom. Your Quptation is a very @ propos; 
but I hear ſomebody coming up Stairs; my 
dupper I ſuppoſe is ready. So It Is. 
Well, Philoprio, (b) Ne mibi deſis in Craſti- 
mum, | 

Phil. (c) Ne quid ambigas, adero. Mi- 


ſomedon, vale. 


——— 


— 


(a) When once Men come to deſpair of finding out the Truth, 
 diſpirits them, which is the reaſon that they turn aſide to 
leaſant Diſſertations and ſome curſory Views of Things, ra- 
ther than perſift in and ſupport themſelves under the Severity 
of their Enquiries. 

% Don's fail or diſappoint me To-morrow, 

c) Depend upon it, 1'll wait on you, Farewel, 


Miſom, 


— 
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Miſom. (4) Miſera eft valetudo, cum wale. 


dicit medicus. 

Phil. (e) Salutem precatus ſum; nec. vale. 
dixi; ſed dixi, vale. 
Miſom. (/) Heu quam caligant medicorun 
preces! ego quod do fulget. Reſpice. 
Phil. (g) Dum placet auditus, non mary 
viſum; præterquam quod nobis ſatis ſunt uct 
latæ manus. 


* 


nnn 


N (d) A Man muſt fare miſerably when the Phyſitian ginn 
im over. | 

e) I wiſh'd you Health and Happineſs and did not giu 
** Anh ns bid you to fare ell rn, is very bald in 
gliſh, but not ſo in Latin, by reaſon of an Ambiguity in th 
Word Vale-dicere, which ſignifies to bid a Man to b wel 
when we go from him, and likewiſe to give him oyer « 
abandon him when we think him to be paſt Recovery, 

(f) How dark are the Wiſhes of Phyſicians ! What I gu 

ines, Look at it. 

(z) When I am pleas d with what I hear, I don't mai 
looking, Beſides that we Phyſicians have diſcerning Hand, 
This latter is a Proverb in the Latin, often applied to Phyſicians 
and ſignifies judging of what they receive by their feeling, 
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DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


PHILOPIRIO a Phyſician, 
AND 


Mis0MED.ON hrs Patient. 


MISsOME DON. 


I Y your coming again, I ſee you 
> 28 oy ſatisfied —— what I did. 

5: Phil. I thought you very ge- 
S& nerous, Miſamedon; Does your 
Health continye as well as the fair Weather ? 
How are you to-day ? 

Mifom. J had a Pain in my Stomach this 
Morning, but now I am well again, only 
more troubled with Wind than I was Yeſter- 


G 2 day. 


N 
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day. (a) Sed ad rem. Iam very well pleas'd with 


the Reaſons you have given me, why you 


decline following any Hypotheſis; and that 


for the future I may the leſs rely upon em 


my ſelf, I ſhall be glad if you will ſhew me 
the Errors and Fallacies of the moſt probable 
ones, that have been made to explain the 
Hypochondriack Paſſion. Firſt to begin 
with that which is the Baſis of the whole 
Oeconomy, Concoction: How do you reliſh 
what my Modern Phyſician (as I call'd him) 
told me about it; that it is perform'd by ver- 
tue of an adapted Ferment, that inſinuating 
it ſelf into the Pores of the Aliment is able 
to break the Contexture of it, and not by the 
help of any Heat, as the Ancients groſly 
imagin'd? This Opinion, which is now e- 
ſtabliſh'd, and almoſt generally receiv'd, has, 
to my thinking, ſo great a Reſemblance to 
Truth, and anſwers ſo well all the Phan 
mena of Digeſtion in every Creature, that 
believe nothing drawn from ſolid Reaſon or 
Experience can be ſaid againſt it. 

Phil. That there is a Ferment, or at leaſt 
a certain Menſtruum, that in the Stomach 
digeſts or concocts our Aliments, is more than 
a Suppoſition; and that in Fiſhes there is no 
Heat aſſiſting in this Operation is demonſtre- 


1 


(a) Bat to come to the Buſt neſs, 


ble; 
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ble ; but then it is as plain, that this Men- 
ruum in Fiſhes is more powerful, than in 
other Creatures; if we conſider, how often 
not only Heads, Legs, Arms, and whole 
Quarters of Men, but likewiſe things of 
greater Solidity, have been found in the Bel- 
lies of Sharks and other large Fiſhes, ſome- 
times intire as they were ſwallow'd, and 
ſometimes half or more conſumed. | 

Mifom. I have often admired how any 
Menſtruum (hould be of that force as to 
diſſolve human Bones, and things of harder 
Subſtance, and yet not be Corroſive, or af- 
fect even the Tongue with the leaſt Acri- 
mony; nay moſt Fiſhes, whether raw or 
boil'd, have nothing about them (the Gall 
excepted) but what is either Sweet and Luſ- 
cious, or, Viſcous and Inſipid, or at the worſt 
of an oily taſte, A little Fiſh ſwallows a 
leſs, when perhaps the Moment after he 
becomes the Prey of one that is bigger, and 
he again meets with the ſame Fate, if he 
comes j the way of thoſe that are larger 
than himſelf. 

Phil. This made a merry Gentleman com- 
pare a great Fiſh, in which they found a 
pretty large one, in him another, and a 
third in that, to a Neſt of Boxes, where 
every one holds the next leſs, and in that all 
that are leſs than it. 


8 3 Miſom. 
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4454 


doing any harm to what muſt nteds be yery 


Homogeneous to it, the Belly of the Fiſh 
that contains it. F 

Phil. We muſt ſay of their Bellies, what 
the Schola Salernitana ſays of Cheeſe, 
(a) Caſrus eſt nequam, quit conroquit omni 


ſequam : But if the Power of their Ferment 


were yet ſtranger than it is; this could only 
ſatisfie us, that there are Ferments that are 
able to digeſt the Aliments without the help 
of Heat; but it is far from proving that 
we have ſuch a one, when Experierite ſhews 
us the contrary. Firſt, we find that all 
cold things taken in quantity offend the Sto- 
mach, and damp, if not totally deſtrby, the 
Ferment. Secondly, it is evident that Aro- 
maticks, and ſuch other Drugs as are call'd 
hot, and abound with ſpirituous nd fiery 
Particles, comfort the Stomach, àuWage its 
Pains, and cure Indigeſtions occaſion d by 
Cold; nay, becauſe we cannot procure Heat 
enough to it otherwiſe, we make uſe of Fire 


it ſelf, not only by a previous drefiing of our 


Food, but likewiſe by eating it whillt it is hot 


(a) And 1s not Cheeſe a peeviſb Elf, 
Digeſting all things but it ſelf ? 
Arkxſding te the old Engliſh Tranſlation of that verſe. 
Mzjom, 
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Miſom. This may be more out of Cu- 
ſtom than any Neceſſity. 

Phil. I cannot well prove that it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary; but ask them, that in Win- 
ter are expoſed to the Wet and Cold without 
uſing great Exerciſe, which they receive 
more Benefit from, a Meſs of hot Victuals, 
or raw Roots and Herbs? And if you ſay, 
that what they may chuſe is more to grati- 
fe their Palates than their Stomachs, take 
an Inſtance from the common Diet of Chil- 
dren, by which you'll find that boil'd warm 
Milk generally agrees well with, and nou- 
riſhes them, when the ſame Milk raw and 
eat cold will gripe and diſorder them : Every 
body knows, that a Glaſs or two of good 
Wine to thoſe who are no profeſs'd Drinkers, 
whets the Appetite to a Proverb, and that 
likewiſe the Spirit of it does the ſame to an- 
cient People, in whom the natural heat is 
diminiſh'd : But I appeal to your own Ex- 
perience : Remember what it was, that at 
Epſom had encreaſed the Pain in your Sto- 
mach and quite deſtroyed your Appetite, as 
well as Digeſtion, and then think on the Re- 
medy that cured you. 

Miſom. Vet the Hypotheſis of the Heat's 
being the Cauſe of Concoction won't ſolve 
the Phenomenon of the Fiſhes, more than 
that of the Ferment anſwers the common 


Experience, which you alledge. 
G 4 Phil, 
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Phil. That's true; and therefore they are 
both inſufficient ſingle, at leaſt as to aur 
Bodies. There is hardly any thing that 
Men have leſs agreed upon, than the con- 
coctive Faculty of the Stomach, and what 
it really is that digeſts our Food. Wedelius 
is of opinion, that Chyle is nothing but a 
Mixture of Oil and Serum: Tilingius affirms 
that is made by a nitrous Salt; the Great 
Harvey, by Trituration ; Willis, by an Acid 
and Sulphur ; Driemerbrook and Sylvius, by 
the Saliva; Dr. Mayow, by a Nitroaerial 
Principle. Ariſtotle and Galen thought it 
was done by Heat; others by a Ferment 
ſpew'd from the Glands in the Bottom of 
the Stomach ; and others again by the Re. 
licts of the Meat grown four. Sanguinett. 
an Italian Phyſician, thinks none of theſe 
ſo proper as a certain Saline-Armoniacal Li- 
quor, ſeparated by the inner and glandulous 
Coat. 

Miſom. That there is a Sour in moſt Ste- 
machs, I believe; and Mr. Boyle ſeems to 
have ſuſpected That as the Cauſe of Digeſtr- 
on, when he made his Obſervation, that 
Meats would look extremely white, by be- 
ing kept in acid Liquors. 

Phil. Helmont, Mæbius and Tachenius did 
the ſame. But what muſt we ſay to Dr 
Muſgrave, who from the Experiment be 
made, concludes it to be a Volatile A | 

| 6 
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e mixt the mucous Subſtance taken out of 
he Stomach of a Fack, near the Pilorus, 
ich a Solution of Sublimate, and it became 
much whiter than it was before. Another 
Quantity mix'd with Syrup of Violets 
turn'd green. The ſame Perſon has obſer- 
ved like Effects by mixing a Liquor found 
in the Stomach of a Hedge-hog with a So- 
lution of Sublimate and Syrup of Violets. 
Leeuwenhoeck likewiſe affirms that Concocti- 
on is not performed by an Acid Liquor diſ- 
ſolving our Meat. | 
Mijom. But he aſcribes it to the Motion of 
the Stomach and Guts, which bruiſes and 
breaks the Meat to pieces. I remember the 
paſſage very well. He thinks that this Mo- 
tion is cauſed by the Dzaphragm preſſing 
upon the parts of the lower Belly as often 
as we take our Breath. And to account for 
Concoction in Fiſhes, he takes the moving of 
the Gills to be an equivalent to Lungs, in 
compoſing and dilating the Stomach. But 
I cannot think the Force in either a ſuffici- 
ent Cauſe for ſuch an Effect. 

Phil. That the Motion he ſpeaks of con- 
tributes with ſeveral other things to Con- 
coction, I don't doubt; but if we ſhould take 
notice of every thing that has been ſaid on 
this head, it would take us up a Twelve- 
month, tho' we ſhould talk of nothing elſe. 
| ſhall have occaſion to touch upon this 

Subject 
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Subject again hereafter; therefore I deſire 


we may ſay no more of it now, but come 
more cloſely to your ſelf, the Diſtemper you 
labour under. Firſt, let us examine the ſe- 
veral Cauſes to which the Hypochondriack 
Paſſion has been believed to owe its Riſe 
The generality of the Ancients accuſed the 
Spleen, but no otherwiſe, than as it waz 
the Office of their Atra bilis, or Melancholy; 
except Diocles, who would have it, that in 
this Diſtemper Part of the Ventricle was infla- 
med: But as theſe Opinions are not much 
inſiſted upon, we will ſpend no time about 
them. | 

Some of the Moderns would lay all the 
Fault upon the Meſeraitk Veſlels ; others a- 
gain blame nothing but the empty ſpace, 
that is under the Diaphragm between the 
Stomach and the Spleen ; as the moſt pro- 
per Nurſery, as well as Receptacle for the 
many Winds that always infeſt the Hypo- 
chondriack Patients. 

Miſom. This among others I know is the 
Hypotheſis of F:/cherus, who has writ a pat- 
ticular Treatiſe of the Diſtemper; but net 
ther his nor a great many others could ever 
give me any Satisfaction; what to me ſeems 
more plauſible is, that of Sylvius de le Bu, 
who ſays, that if the Cauſe be not in the 
Stomach itſelf, it cannot be remote from it, 


and thinks, that it proceeds from an Effer- 
7; ON | veſcency 
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reſcency of the bilious Humour, as it comes 
out of its Duct with the pituitous Humour, 


which it meets in the inteſfinum duodenum ; 
e. nd he deduces from the Faults of both, and 
f the Superiority of one or other of em, all 
e. 


the different Symptoms that are complain 4 


. 
f Phil. I have nothing againſt his Hypothe- 


as 
sss co the ſolving of the Phenomena ; only, 
n to his Method of Cure, it will not hold 
: good; which is in a great meaſure built 
0 


upon the Evacuation of that peccant Hu- 
mour, which of the two is moſt predomi- 
nant; for if the Doctrine of the four Hu- 
mours, as well as the diſtinct Purges, belong- 
ing to each of them, that only eliminate one 


« Wh peculiar Humour, without meddling with 
he Bi the reſt, ſhould be erroneous; then it is De- 
he monſtration, that if you follow his Advice, 
i 


you do nothing. OY 

Miſom. And that I am afraid it is, tho' none 
was ever more generally or longer eſtabliſh'd; 
sto my ſelf, I confeſs I could never find 
out, which way Tamarinds, Rhubarb, Ales, 
Yammony, &c. that are call'd (a) Cholagoga, 


ver should ſingle out the Bilious Humours from 
0 Wl the other three, and with ſo much dexterity 
1 lend them packing, without offering to di- 


furb any of the reſt. I can't imagine, but 


Fon — 


= 


(2) Medicines to purge bilious Humorrs, 
that 


— * 
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that Agarick, Turbith, Hermodattyls, and 
Colloquintida, are as well (a) Menalagoga and 
) Hydragoga, as they are (c) Pblegmagaga 
which forſooth is their Title; nay, Iam ſure 
that all (d) Catharticks (they may call em 
by what fine Names they pleaſe) will putze 
every thing that comes in their way, and 
take the very Fleſh from your Bones, if 
you make them ſttong enough, or repex 
them often. What I ſay, I ſpeak by wokil 
experience, as Van Helmont did, who when 
they had purg'd him ſeverely to Cure the 
Itch, faid that he had learn'd——Here it 
Page 52, (e) quod Pharmaca purgantia m 
purgarent, aut mundarent ſed putrefaceret; 
quod vividam corporis met ſubſtantiam liquiſ 


ſent; & in putrilaginem reſolviſſent: Quod ih 


1 


(a) Medicines to purge melancholy Humours. 

(6) Medicines to purge watry Humours, 
c Medicines to purge Phlegm. (d) Strong Purge. 
(ec) That Medicines call d purging did not purge or mit 
clean, but cauſed Putrefattion; that they had diſſolv'd as 
turn d into Corruption the living Subſtance of his Body: Thi 
inſtead of ſelecting and ſeparating one thing from another, thy 
contaminated and carried off promiſcuouſly whatever they duc 
in any Manner, the very Blood and even the Fleſh from th 
Bones, as well as any thing elſe: That the Corruption ui 
came away made it evident, that the corrupting Cauſe uu, 
mere Poiſon to the Body, that had a Faculty of liquiſying ans 
rendring putrid : That whatever was thus corrupted would 
the Propulſion of Nature continue to be carried off, til th 
Strength of the Poiſon was ſpent ; and that Purges had tho 
Effect upon People in perfect Health, as well as upon thoſe thi 


were ſick, | 
differat 
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ferenter contaminarent quicquid quoquo mo- 
H attingerent, foe cruor eſſet five demum ip- 
met caro vivens; non autem ſelecti ve unum 
y alio elicerent & ſeperarent : Yuod Conta- 
inatum denotaret ſuum Contaminans eſſe me- 
um venenum Cor poris liquefactiuum & pu- 
refativum 3 guod contaminatum propulſante 
aturd effueret, donec vis Pharmact exant- 
ata effet : Quod hoc fieret in ſano non ſecus 
que in &gro, Wc. 

Phil. Van. Helmont was as raſh, as he was 
ricty; Jam always extreamly pleas'd with 
his good Senſe, and Energetick way of wri- 
ing, but have often wiſh'd that his Reaſons 
had been better back'd with Obſervations, 
han I have found ſome of them. But to 
eturn to Syſozus : We may obſerve of him 

at he was a Man of Candour; for howe- 
der he made this Hypotheſis, he ſeems not 
to be very fond of it, ſubmits every thing, 
he ſays, to Experience, and recommends to 
all Phyſicians, not to perſiſt in an Error, if 
they find that they have committed any. 

Miſam. Certainly, (a) Satius eft recurrere, 
quam currere male. | 

Phil, What I think moſt ſuitable to the 
Obſervations I have made, and conſequent- 


ly moſt probable, is the Opinion of thoſe; 


LO 


(a) It is better to run back again, than to run wrong, A 
Froverb, of which the Application is obvious, 


that 
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that abſolving the Spleen, Meſeraick Veſk 
Bilious, and Pancreatick Juice, &c. th 
all the fault upon the Stomach. 

Miſom. Now you ſurpriſe me again: r 
how can you approve of no Hypotheſis, a 
yet think them in the right, that ſupp 
the Fault to be in the Stomach ? 

Phil. Let me explain my ſelf. I may kuq 
one to be an ill Man, and yet have rea 
not to believe ſome Crimes that are laid q 
his Charge: So here, by what I know fron 
Obſervation, it is demonſtrable to me, thy 
the cauſe of Hypochondriacand Hiſterick Di 
eaſes is in the Stomach; and yet I am not þ 
tified with what is ſaid about it by othen 
when they begin to particularize, tho the 
are of the ſame Opinion as to the Yiſcw u 
be blamed. Diocles, as I have already ſaid 
accuſes the Stomach; the learned Higinm 
does the ſame; and I am of their Opinio 
as to the Viſcus in Qugſtion. But as the ful 
ſuppoſes, that there is an Inflammation tx 
ward the lower part of it near the (a) Pil 
and the other, that the Tone of it is becom 
ſo looſe and flaccid, that it can hardly pet 
form its Office, and concaocts the Aliment 
but imperfectly; ſo I have Reaſons to di 
ſent from both, becauſe they both claſh wit 
the Obſervations I have made. 


— 
. 


— —— 
— 


(a) The lower Orifice of the Stomach. 


Mi ſon. 
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Miſm. Willis, who places the Diſtemper 
among the Convulſive, I remember, refutes 
chis Highmore, and chiefly for not allowing 
the Spleen to be of any other uſe than to 
warm and cheriſh the Yentricle, What he 
ſays himſelf of F ermentation I like wonder- 
fully, and have read ſeveral Paſſages in thar 
Treatiſe above twenty times with a great 
deal of delight; the Office he aſſigns to the 
Spleen is certainly very rational, and ſome- 
times I can't help thinking, that he has hit 
upon the true Cauſe of my Diſtemper. I 
know you are no Admirer of thoſe Flights of 
Invention in Phyſick, but I muſt read you 
a Paſſage or two of the fifth Chapter: I have 
lent out the Latin, and ſhall make uſe of 
the Tranſlation : What can be more natu- 
ral, than this Analogy between the Body and 
a Still? It ſeems to me, that the Brain, with 
the Skull over it, and the appending Nerves, 
repreſent the little Head or Glaſs Alembick 
wth a Spunge laid upon it, as we uſe to do 
for the highly rectifying of the Spirit of Wine: 
For truly the Blood when rarified by Heat is 
carried from the Chimney of the Heart to 
the Head, even as the Spirit of Wine boiling 
in the Cucurbit, and being reſolved into Va- 
fours is elevated into the Alembick; where the 
Spunge covering all the opening of the hole, 
only tranſmits the more penetrating and ver 

ſabtile Spirits, and carries them to the Snout 


of 
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of the Alembick: In the mean time the un 
thick Particles are ſtay d and hindered fry 
paſſing : Not unlike this manner, the Blood by 
ing dilated into the Head, its Spirituous, J. 
latil and Subtle Particles being reſtrain 
within, by the Skull and its Menynges, ath 
an Alembick are drunk up by the ſpun 
Subſtance of the Brain; and there being nul 
more noble or excellent, are derived into th 
Nerves as ſo many Snouts hanging to it. Lowe 
he ſays, Since we treat of Ferments, ulid 
are found in the animal Body, we may hen 
opportunely enquire, what is the Uſe of th 
Spleen, concerning which all good things an 
ſaid by ſome; that it is as it were anith 
Liver, and ſerves for the making of Blu 
fer the Viſcera of the lower Belly: It th 
others reputed to be of a moſt vile uſe; thi 
it is only the Sink or Fakes, into which it 
Fzculencies of the Blood are caſt. By reaſm 
of its Structure we make this ſort of Co. 
jecture, becauſe the Arteries do carry ti 
Blood to this, and the Veins bring it awd, 
neither any other thing is carried in or ai 
vey d out; and for that, its Subſtance is fill 
with black and ſtagnating Blood ; it ſeems thit 
it is, as it were, a Store-bouſe for the rectiuiꝶ 
of the Earthy and muddy Part of the Blu 
which afterwards being exalted in the M. 
ture of a Ferment, is carried back ta itt 


Blood, for the heating of it, Wherefore " 
| { 
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the Blood being carried by the Arteries enters 
the Spleen, ſomething 1s drawn from it, to 
wit, the muddy and terreſtrial Particles; 
which are, as it were, the Dregs and Caput 
Mortuum of the Blood, that by this means 
the whole Maſs of the Blood might be freed 
| from the Melancholick or atrabilious Fuice; 
which is ſeparated in the 8pleen, even as the 
Yellow Bile or Choler is in the Liver; where- 
fore for the moſt part, the Spleen is of a black 
or blewiſh Colour, by reaſon of the Fæculen- 
cies and Dregs there laid up. But as this 
Juice depofited in the Milt, or Spleen, is not 
altogether unprofitable ; but by reaſon of the 
Plenty of fixed Salts is of a very fermenting 
Nature, it is not preſently as the Choler caſi 
into the Sink, but it is farther cooked in the 
Spleen, and being exalted goes into a Ferment; 
which being laftly committed to the Blood pro- 
notes its Motion and Volateliſation z wheres 
fore as ſomething is drawn from the Blood, 
entering the Spleen by the Arteries, to wit, 
the crude Juice of Melancholy; ſo ſomething 
1s continually added to the ſame, flowing back 
through the Veins; to wit, the ſame Juice 
concotted and exalted into the Nature of a 
Ferment; Even as Chymifts in Diftilling, that 
the Liquor may be made better, ſeparate the 
Spirituous and Subtile Parts from the Caput 
Mortuum, and then pour them on again; and 
this work they ſo often repeat till the Caput 
H 


Mortuum 


h bend — - 
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Mortuum is by frequent Diſtillation volat. 
lized, and the Liquor rightly exalted even in 


all its Particles. 
Phil. Theſe are Flights with a Witnek 


Willis was a Phyſician of great Note, a Mu 


of Wit and Learning, who indulged Specy- 
lation in Phyſick, as far as his Imagination 
could carry him, and ſome of his Conti. 
vances have been thought to be very inge. 
nious. Theſe S:mile's, I confeſs; are ven 
diverting for People that have nothing ell 
to do: In ſome of our Modern Hypotheſe 
there is as much Wit to be diſcover'd as in 
a tolerable Play, and the Contrivance «f 
them coſts as much Labour; what Pity it i 


they won't cure ſick People. 


Miſom. Is it not very natural? What dy 


think of it? 


Phil. Yes, it is very natural, and whatl 


think of it I'll tell you. You have ſeen 
without doubt a pretty $:7mzle, comparing 
a yielding Miſtreſs to a green Faggot that 
laid upon the Fire; the weeping, and crack 


ling in the Flame of both is a happy Thought 
and ſo are the Spunge of the Brain, and the 
Nerves for Snouts in the Alembick of Wil; 
but ſure no Mortal would lay any ſtreſs up 


on, or look for any real Application in either 
Can a Man thatunderſtands but half ſo mud 
of Anatomy as one may learn at a Butchers 


Stall, think, that a Woman is like a Fg 
805 
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got, or the inſide of the Body like a Still? 
That the firſt of the Simzle's is an Error you 
might have been convinced of from a Song, 
that the Boys uſed to ſing at Paris, I be- 
lieve much about the time that you were 
there; it began; (@) 1/ yo bien de la diffe- 
rence dune Femme et un Fagot, Wc. and that 
the ſecond is falſe, I can ſhew — preſently. 
Miſom. If the making of Hypotheſes be 
very eaſie, I am well ſatisfied, it is not very 
difficult to ridicule them. 
| Phil. They cannot be ridicul'd ſo much 
as they deſerve; when their Authors would 
have us draw any Conſequences from them 
in matters of the higheſt moment; but if 
you are in earneſt, let us once examine the 
Simile, and take the Still to pieces. Firſt, 
What Compariſon is there between the Func- 
tion of the Heart, the great Treaſury of Blood 
and Life, and the vile Office of a Chimney? 
Miſom. But you are Captious, won't you 
allow of either Trope or Figure? By Chim- 
ney he means the Furnace that gives the 
Heat, the Fire-place of the Still. 
_ Phil. No, Mikmeden there is more Ar- 
tifice in this than you are aware of: The word 
Chimney is made uſe of deſignedly, to hide, 
as much as poſſible, the deformity of the 


» 
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(a) There is a great Difference between a Woman and 4 


Tagot. 
H 2 Still: 
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Still: For the Caput Mortuum being in the 
Spleen, if he had call'd the Heart the Fur- 
nace, as he ought to have done, it would 
have been too plain, that he had made the 
Fire between the Head and bottom of the 
Still. But if we overlook this, what muſt 
become of the Kidneys, the Liver, the Pan- 
creas, and all the reſt of the Entrails? T won- 
der he did not make a pair of Bellows of the 
Lungs, unleſs he was afraid of fpoiling them 
ſo near the Fire; or make room in his Stil 
for the Ventricle, which if not the chief, is 
at leaſt one of the principal Viſcera, and in- 
finitely more neceſſary than the Spleen. The 
Caput Mortuum is always look d for in the 
loweſt part of all; then why ſhould he gtope 
for imaginary dregs in the Spleen, when 
2 his Hand a little lower he might 
ave met with real ones? But what mul 
we fay to all the Four-footed Animals, that 
have Hearts, Milts, and Brains, as well a 
55 whoſe Heads are elevated no higher 
than their Rumps; if they are Stills too, 
conſidering that the Fire is in the middle, and 
forces the Contents as much one way as the 
: other; it is an even Bet, in which of the tw 
| moſt Spirits will be made; only thoſe in the 
back part will not be quite ſo fine, becaul 
they have no Spunge there. | 
Good God! was Wit given to Mankind 


for ſuch ignoble Purpoſes, as that we mw 
| * 
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amuſe our ſelves with it where Health and 


ö Life are at ſtake, and in the midſt of Dan- 
4 er make a mock of Nature, inſtead of ob- 
x N and aſſiſting her? But let us ſee what 


1 Willis ſays of the Spleen; where he treats of 
f the Paſſio Hypochondriaca. Here he leaves 
E the Simile, and ſays: ——So it ſeems, that 
1 the Blood being laid up in the Spleen, and 
2 there getting a Sourneſs, as it were by Stagna- 
n tion, puts on the nature of a Ferment, where- 
1 h indeed the reſt of the Maſs of Blood, and 
berbaps the other Humours are actuated, and I 
1. Wl «5 it were ppiritualiſed into a more lively Mo- | ; 

| 


de Wi of which let us examine the Pro- 
he WI bability. Firſt, there are no Cavities in the 4 
pe Spleen, but the Veſſels that run through it: 2 
en in theſe the Blood will not ſtagnate, as long 
he WW 25 it is fluid, and that it ſhould any where 
ut Coagulate naturally, is impoſſible; for as Van 
at Helmont ſays very well, (a) Venæ ſuum Cru- 
Wl 0712 etiam in Cadavere retinent fluidum con- 
ber Jens totius Anatomiæ, Cruor autem extrave- 
0, 197 mox in grumum concreſcit. Where then 
d {ball it be laid up till it is fowr? For to re- 
the tain it in the Parenchyma, the Subſtance of 
vo the Spleen it ſelf, which at beſt can only be 1 
tie conſider'd as a Strainer, is keeping Water in 


wie — : _ : = — —ä— 


(a) The Veins keep their Blood fluid even in a Corpſe, as all 
Anatomiſts muſt allow, but Blood got out of the Veins treſentii 
congeals to a clod. 
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a Sieve. But Secondly, If we ſhould allow d 
him, that it may be kept there; let him Ml P 
give us a Reaſon, why all the Feculencies | 
of the Blood ſhould reſort to the Spleen on- 
ly, and not as well to the Liver, or other 

Parts, unleſs they are drawn thither by ſome h 
acultas attractix, ſo much ridicul'd in the la 
Ancients: (a) Omnes enim humores, ſays Etmul- 
ler, ſpeaking of the Spleen, ſicuti in reli. he 
2 viſcera pulſu moventur, & nullus natura 
lium Corporis partium appetitus pro Nutri- b 
tione earum demonſtrari poteſt. Thirdly, if 
we grant that the Blood ſtands in need of 
ſomething to ſpiritualize, and make it brisk, 
more in a Man than in a Boy, which is yet 
a ſtrange Suppoſition, how and which way 
ſhall this be done by a Sowr, or as he al- 
terwards call it, the Sharpneſs and Auſte. 
rity of a Ferment; as if a Man were to 
ſqueeze an Orange into a Cup of Ale? What 
Notion at this rate muſt People have of the 
Blood, in which there can be nothing that's 
ſharp or ſowr, without immediate Preju- 
dice to it, as from all the Experiments of 
the Chirurgia infuſoria is manifeſt? Nay, 
this ſowr Ferment would offend even the 


ä * — N — 
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(a) For ull the Humours, as in other Viſcera, are carried ala 
by Propulſion, and it is impoſſible to prove ſuch a thing as at 
Attrattion of the natural Parts of the Body, by the Help if 
which they receive their Nouriſhment, | | | 


Spleen 
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Spleen it ſelf, if that be true, as it is very 


probable, which Tachenius in Hippocr. Chymic. 
ſays (a) Quod omne acidum extra ventriculum 
nature inimicum fit. 

Mind how plauſible he ſtrives to make 
his Hypotheſis! how he adapts it to the Pa- 
lates of ſplenetick Patients, where he quores 
the Opinion of Yelthufius, who, he ſays-— 
has determined it to be highly probable, that 
a Ferment is contain'd in this Inward; where- 
by the ſluggiſh Particles of the Blood are 
brought into a ſlate of Activity: Becauſe tak- 


ing notice that in Children and others indued 
with a ſanguine Temperament, and more Fat, 
or dull Habit of Body, even as their Manners 


and Diſpoſition of Mind were inclined to Idle- 


neſs, Softneſs and Dullneſs, ſo their Spleen was 
ever of a reddiſh Colour, and full of florid 


Blood like the Liver; from hence he concludes, 
that the Spleen but little per forms its Office, in 
theſe, as the genital Parts before ripe Age, 


or in thoſe of weak Loins; but on the contra- 


ry, for as much as Men of a middle Age, and 
chiefly thoſe who are of a ſevere Countenance 
and of a lean Body, as in them appear Marks 
of Cunning, Sagacity, Fortitude and Conſtan- 
cy; fo their Spleen is found to be of a livid, 


or blewiſh colour, and imbrued with Bload, as 


Pp EEE 


— 


(a) That whatever is ſower, is hurtful to Nature, except in 


the Stomach, | 
H4 i 
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It were, muddy: Further he argues from hence, 
that the Blood being kept long in the Spleen, a; 
in a Conduit or Receptacle, turns plainly in. 
to a Ferment; by which its remaining Maſi, 
being from thence inſpired, is made more fub- 
til, and begets more acute Spirits both in the 
vital and in the animal Kingdom, or Govern- 
ment; for he ſuppoſes our Bodies naturally 1 
abound with too much Humidity, by which in. 
deed the Function of the Parts, and many 
of the Viſcera, are very much dull d: But 
that the Spleen does communicate to the Maj 
F Blood, ſolid, firm and conſtant Parts, and 
not eafily to be diſſipated; and that theſe di 
wipe away that Moiſtneſs, and with it carry 
away in ſome meaſure that Softneſs from tht 
Blood and Spirits, which is predominant m 
tender Age: Almoſs after the ſame Manner as 
the Northern Wind, or the Eaſtern Gales fan- 
ning, and immediately penetrating the Ait, 
with the Drineſs and Stength of their Parts, 
breathe Health and Strength to the Air and u 
our Bodies This is what the French 
call Raiſonner d perte de vue, and yet me- if gac 
thinks it is engaging, as is eſpecially what ed 
he after ſays, which kind of Spleens ſelf 
Juice being dilated to the Brain, ſharpens th ter 
animal Spirits and raiſes them up, being ſloath-f ty 
ful, and irritates them into quick Motions, 
from whence it is commonly ſaid the Sharf- 


neſs and Sagacity of the Mind doth ay ( 
f ro 
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rom the Spleen, and ſplenetick People are ac- 
counted ingenious— Vou fee, Miſomedon, how 
your witty Men give every thing a Gloſs, 
and let not the leaſt Shadow of Reaſon ſlip 
that can aſſiſt them: Proverbs, vulgar Say- 
ings, any thing to give a lift to an Hypo- 
theſis; but how high a Compliment ſoever 
what I read laſt may appear to be at firſt 
view to Hypochondriacks, it is but a ſorry one 
in Reality; to put them in mind that they 
are beholden for their brighter Parts (the 
Divinæ particula auræ, of which you know 
Men are ſo fond) to a ſowr Ferment made 
from the Dregs and muddy Part of the Blood, 
by ſtagnating in ſuch an illook'd Viſcus as 
the Spleen, and give them the Mortificati- 
on of thinking their Wit and their Di- 
ſtemper of the ſame Original. Beſides, that 
which it is built upon will hardly hold 
Water; for the Word Spleen in its figura- 
tive Senſe is made uſe of to expreſs Pathon, 
Malice, Rancour, and a perverſly fatyri- 
cal Temper, rather than Sharpneſs and Sa- 
gacity : What ſplenetick People are count- 
ed to be, I won't diſpute ; but the Epithet it 
ſelf, which is ever taken (a) in malam par- 
tem, is given to no Body becauſe he is Wit- 
ty or Ingenious; but for being Touchy, 


r 


(a) In a bad Senſe. 


Waſpiſh, 
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Waſpiſh, and Unſociable, always denoting 
a Vice, and not a Virtue of the Ming: 
Being a Foreigner I dare not be very po- 
ſitive in what concerns the Language; yet 
the incomparable Butler ſeems to be of my 
ſide, where he ſays of the Phanaticks, to 
whom he deſigns no Panegyrick, that they 


are 


As peeviſh and as ſplenetick 
As Dog diſtract', or Monky fick. 


But to ſhew you, that I would not diſob- 
lige my Patients more than Yelthufius or 
Willis, III readily allow whatever they faid WM ,, 
of their Sharpneſs and Sagacity: nay I'll add, WW ;; 
that they are oftner Men of Learning, than 
not; inſomuch, that the Paſſio Hypochondria- a 
ca in High-Dutch is call'd Der Gelahrten 1 
Kranckheydt, the Diſeaſe of the Learned; be- 7 
cauſe they are more ſubje& to it than o- m 
ther People. If the Spleen be the occaſion WM 4 
ne 
a 


of all this, it certainly finds them Books too: 
T urge this ſo far, to let you ſee what wrong 
Conſtructions even great Men can put upon 
things to ſerve an Hypotheſis. Hypochonari- 
acal People are generally Men of Senſe, a1 
that's very true: Not that the Spleen is the ch 
Cauſe of both, or either indeed; but becauſe i 
Men of Senſe, eſpecially thoſe of Learning, 
are guilty of Errors, that, unleſs they are 
of a very happy Conſtitution, will m_ 
4 
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bly bring the Diſeaſe upon them, ſuch as 
Blockheads can't commit; for all Men that 
continually fatigue their Heads with in- 
tenſe Thought and Study, whilſt they neg- 
lect to give the other Parts of their Bodies 
the Exerciſe they require, go the ready way 
to get it, as by undeniable Arguments I 
ſhall demonſtrate hereafter: So that ſoft- 
headed People are no otherwiſe exempt from 
this Diſeaſe, than the grand Seignor's Eu- 
nuchs are from Claps, by being uncapable of 
rforming what may occaſion it, 

Miſom. But what can you ſay to the Ana- 
tomical Obſervations, that are in behalf of 
this Hypotheſis? 

Phil. That I have more convincing ones 
againſt it; for as Velthuſius and others, the 
mighty Champions for the Honour of this 
Viſcus, will have it, that even the ſowr Fer- 
ment of theStomach islikewiſe borrowed from 
the Spleen, ſo the latter muſt be at leaſt as 
neceſſary an Organ as the firſt, by their Hy- 
potheſis : Then what will they ſay of all 
the Dogs that have had their Milts cut out ; 
as Diemerbroek, Etmuller, with fifty more, 
and I my ſelf have ſeen more than once, 
that Eat as voraciouſly, digeſted as well, and, 


as far as I could ſee, were as ſenſible Dogs 


as their Neighbours ? Does not one ſuch an 
Inſtance deſtroy their whole Fabrick? But 
not to inſiſt upon this, and to make it 3 

what 
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what Cobweb Reaſons they depend upon 
let us mind the Obſervations themſelves, and 
the Conſequences they draw from them, 
The hinge of the whole turns upon the 
Spleen's not performing its Office in Chil. 
dren nor ſoft-headed People; becauſe in 
them it looks Red, and not Livid, as it does 
in Men of ſharp Senfe. As to Children, I know 
the Obſervation is very true: But neither 
their Liver, the Kidneys, nor any of the o- 
ther Viſcera, nor the Muſcles, the Fleſh it 
ſelf, are of ſo deep a colour in any Animals, 
when they are young, as when they are come 
to their full Growth: Would they conclude 
from this likewiſe, that they did not per- 
form their Office? But that the ſame Red- 
neſs of Spleen is always to be found in floth- 
ful ſoft-headed People, I doubt much: At 
leaſt I don't believe that they have obſery'd 
it often enough, to lay ſo much ſtreſs upon 
it: But, as I am not able to contradict them, 
I muſt allow whatever they can make of it. 
The next thing I ſhall enquire into, is what 
we are to underſtand by the Spleen's but lit- 
tle performing its Office: In order to which 
we'll divide its Functions into two parts; 
the one, to receive the Dregs from the Blood; 
and the other, to volatilize them into a Fer- 
ment, to quicken and enliven the Blood. It 
the Spleen in thoſe Inſtances of its Rednels 


performs neither of the two Functions, => 
what 
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what becomes of the Dregs of the Blood ? 
Which way does the Blood get rid of them ? 
And where are they laid up during the Non- 
age of the Spleen ? But if it receives the 
Dregs, and is only deficient in volatilizing 
them into a Ferment, and ſending it away 
into the Blood, then it ought to be more livid 
in them than in adult and witty People ; be- 
cauſe it keeps all the Dregs : Beſides that, 
when the Spleen ſhould come to be ſtuff d 
with Feces, and no more able to receive the 
Recrements of the Blood, which ſhould 
therefore be forced to flow back into the 
Neighbouring Branches of the Ceheck Ar- 
tery, Cc. this would produce the ſame Di- 
ſtempers, which according to the Hypotheſis 
. and Williss own Words muſt follow in all 
* Stoppages of the Spleen. 

d Miſom. I ſee very well that if the Spleen 
n WH ſhould perform one part of its Office to the 
, full, and be wholly wanting in the other, 
t. none would be more ſubject to the Hypochon- 
at driack Paſſion, than Children and ſoft-head- 
t ed People, which I ſuppoſe is the (a) ab/ur- 
h dum, to which you would bring them: But 
; Velthufius ſays no ſuch thing, and only con- 
I cludes, that the Spleen performs its Office 
- but little; that is, receives few Fæculencies, 


f © SEEN 
(a) Abſurdity, 


and 
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and makes little, or but an imperfect Fer. 
ment; or elſe, which is moſt probable; len 
the Fæculent Blood paſs through its Sub. 
ſtance without altering it much. 10 

Phil. TIl anſwer that preſently: But fir 
let us look into the Merits of that ſpeciou 
Compariſon between the Non- performance 
of the Genital Parts, and that of the Spleen, 
The Genital Parts, tis very true, don't per- 
form their Office before the Years of Puber- 
ty; but then they are never of any ſervice ty 
the Blood; the Blood depoſits nothing in 
them, but what it had better keep, and 
the leſs they are made uſe of, the richer that 
remains; for it is undeniable, that no Fun- 
ction depauperates the Blood, or ſhortens 
even Life it ſelf, more than theirs. The 
Spleen on the other ſide is very uſeful to the 
Blood, and according to their Hypotheſis 
the Sink where it empties all its Filth, and 
cleanſes it ſelf. After this I muſt ask you, 
or any Man alive, Whether the Conſequence 
to be drawn from the Analogy, that is be- 
- tween them, can run otherwiſe than thus! 
| Becauſe the Blood can be eaſie without the 
Operation of Organs, that only prey upon and 
rob it of its moſt Balſamick Parts, therefore 


it may likewiſe diſpenſe with the 9 


of an Organ, that draws the Dregs from and 

cleanſes it: Which, if I may be allow'd to 

make a Compariſon in my turn, is to ſay, - 
we 
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well as a Man may be twenty Vears without 
paying Taxes, ſo well he may live the ſame 
ime without ſhifting himſelf. Now for 
your Objection : Yelthufius you ſay makes the 
Spleen perform its Office but little, which 
may be underſtood that the Fæculent Blood 
paſſes through the Spleen without receiving 
any great Alteration, and if fo, all my fine 
Concluſions come to nothing. Very well : 
But the Fæculencies paſſing _—_ the 
Spleen with ſo little Diſturbance, I hope 
you'll allow me that they ſtill remain in 
the Blood; from which it muſt follow, that 
in a little time the whole Maſs of it will be 
Fæculent, unleſs you either ſuppoſe, that in 
Children and ſoft-headed People, when the 
Blood has once got its proportion of Fæces, 
no more new ones will enter into it; or elſe, 
which is the laſt ſhift, that their Blood has 
no Dregs at all, or at leaſt, very few in Com- 
pariſon to that of others; ſo there is another 
Advantage to Fools that Eraſmus never 
dreamt of, and the Muddieſt and moſt Fuli- 
ginous Blood 1s only to be look'd for in Men 
of the brighteſt Parts, for the ſame Reaſon, 
| ſuppoſe, as the Smoak goes to the Faireſt. 

Miſom. So much for Willis and his Opi- 


nion of the Spleen; which Viſcus, and the 


Liver, I believe, are two Ahlums that Phyſi- 
clans often take Refuge in, when they meet 
with Diſtempers which they know not well 

6 what 
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what to make of. There is a notable Caſe in 
the (a) Philoſophical Tranſactions, that has 
much confirm'd me in this Belief. It is of 
a noble Lady, who for many Years had la. 
bour'd under all the Symptoms that are call 
Hyſterick. The maſt eminent Phyſiciang, 
and among them the famous Mayerne, had 
all along ſuſpected the Liver and Spleen 
to be in Fault, and often pronounced them 
Schirrous. Yet when the Lady died, upon 
Diſſection both theſe Viſcera appear'd to be 
perfectly ſound: Nay, ſome body has cb. 
ſerved, that the Spleen is the only Part in 
which no Worms have been found. 

Phil. That both the Spleen and Liver ar 
often unjuſtly accuſed is certain, yet many 
times they are affected. In the ſame (6) 
Tranſactions, you might have met with the 
Calc of a young Gentlewoman, who, by being 
very intenſe on her Needlework, and by too 
cloſe an Application to it, with a total Negle& 
of Excerciſe, became Hyſterick: Dying of: 
Fever ſhe was open'd, and her Spleen ( 
large, that tho' the Subſtance of it was putrid, 
it weigh'd five times as much as an human 
Milt commonly does. 

Miſom. As you are of Opinion, that the H 


oc hondriac and Hyſtericꝶ Paſſions proceel 
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(a) Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 173. 
(„%) Philiſaphical Tranſabtions, NY 194. 
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from the ſame Original, what do you think 
of this Treatiſe of Vapours ? | 

Phil. It is ſome Years ago, that I read it; 
but the hint of the Hypotheſis I remember 
then appeared to me to be taken partly from 
Highmore in charging the Stomach, and 

artly from Willis in accuſing the Brain; 
tho' the Author makes no Pretence of fidin 
with either, The Symptoms being very gif” 
ferent, as well as many, in this Diſtemper, 
it is no ſmall Difficulty to ſolve them all 
from one and the ſame Cauſe; that is, from 
either Crudities alone, or elſe the Irregula- 
rity of the Spirits, without any other Aſſiſt- 
ance ; which the Author obſerving very well, 
explains firſt as many Phenomena as he can 
from Crudities, and afterwards accounts for 
the reſt from a Deficiency of Spirits, as the 
Conſequence of thoſe Crudities, which to 
me ſeems very natural, and therefore I think 
the Hypotheſis very ingeniouſly contriv'd. 

Mom. There is one thing in this Treatiſe 
puzzles me, which is this: The Author fays, 
that the inordinate Motion of the Spirits is 
not the adequate Cauſe of the Diſeaſe; this 
he proves from the nature of the Remedies, 
which all Phyſicians, even the very Authors 
and Aſſerters of that Opinion, preſcribe in 
this Diſeaſe; as Spirit of Sal-Armoniack, 
ppirit of Urine, &c. wondring that ſo ma- 


ny Ingenious Men ſhould act ſo contrary to 
| I their 
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their Reaſon, or Reaſon ſo contrary to their 
Experience; becauſe it is ſo manifeſt, that 
the Medicines he ſpeaks of, by rendring the 
Motion of the Spirits more violent, muſt 
neceſſarily put them into a greater Confu- 
ſion; In all this I think he is much in the 
tight; but then here again, p. 3 1. he ſays, 
Note alſo, that when I jay Crudities are the 
Cauſe of this Diſeaſe, I do not deny but that 
it is the Diſorder of the Spirits, which immedi- 
ately cauſes the Convulfions and ſeveral other 
Accidents. However I think that Crudities ought 
to be look'd upon as the Principal and Efficient 
Cauſe, and this Diſorder of the Spirits and 
Symptoms it produces, only as Effects whith 
flow from them, Here I think the ſame Ob- 
jection which the Author makes againſt Will 
and Sydenham (who without doubt he meary 
by the Aſſerters of that Opinion) holds like- 
wiſe good againſt himſelf: For if what he 
ſays of thoſe Remedies, be true, as I think 
it is unqueſtionable, let the Diſorder of the 
Spirits, which he allows, be an immediate 
Cauſe, an Effect, or what he pleaſes, as long 
as the ſame Diſorder produces Convulſions, 
and ſeveral other Accidents, and conſtantly 
accompanies Hyſterick Fits, it muſt likewile 


be encreas'd by the Remedies preſcrib d, 


when the Patients are in them, and all the 
volatile and ſpirituous Medicines that in the 
Paroxiſm are uſed to make the Conruliion 

4 an 
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and ſeveral other Accidents ceaſe, will con- 


ſequently prolong and make them worſe. 


Phil. It is eaſie to cavil at Particulars in 


any Hypotheſis; but then it is as eaſie to 
maintain them. I know it isa received Opi- 
nion now-a-days, that a Man of Senſe who 


underſtands Anatomy, and ſomething of Me- 


chanick Rules, ought to penetrate into rhe. 
Manner of every Operation that is perform- 
ed in a Human Body, it being but a mere 
Machine; nay, tis beneath a Gentleman, 
that pretends to Natural Philoſophy, to be ig- 
norant of any thing, or ſo much as ſurmiſe, 


that it ſhould be in Nature's power to con- 


trivea Work, for which he could not give 
2 plauſible Reaſon. 

Miſom. You ſay the Hypotheſis is ingeni- 
ouſly contriv'd, and may be eaſily defended; 
but yet you ſeem to diſlike ſomething in ir. 
If the Scruple I had be of no weight with 
you, what have you to object againſt it? 

Phil, Nothing, but what I have againſt 
all Hypotheſes in general; I can't endure 
a Man ſhould make a formal Deſcription, 
with fo many Circumſtances to. make you 


believe it is. true, and write a whole Book 


upon a thing which he knows in his Con- 


| fcience that he knows nothing of. We are 


altogether in the Dark, as to the real uſe 
the Liver, the Milt, and Pancreas are of to 
our Bodies; nay, wholly ignorant of their 
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Offices otherwiſe than that they are Organg 
Colatoria; through which ſomething is 
ſtrain'd, and all that has been ſaid of them 
beſides, by the moſt ſagacious Men, has been 
nothing but Conjecture, in which the beſt 
Anatomiſts could never yet agree: If we con- 
ſider, with how little Certainty we can ſpeak 
of Organs ſo conſpicuous, ſuch groſs and 
large Viſcera, is it not amazing to ſee ſome 
Men made of no other Mold, nor aſſiſted 
with more helps in Anatomy than you or], 
| ſuppoſe themſelves ſo well acquainted with 
things inviſible and almoſt incomprehenſible, 
as this Author does in his little Book? Where 
he not only traces the animal Spirits through 
the unknown Labyrinth of the Brain, even 
to an angle of incidence, but likewiſe deter- 
mines Thought it ſelf, comprehending the 
very Soul in the Mechaniſm of the Body, 
as plainly appears in his mechanical Explica- 
tion of the Cries and Groans, that are ob- 
ſerv'd in Hyſteric Fits, Speaking of Na- 
ture's Endeavours to remove by ſtruggling 
the uneaſie Heavineſs the Patients feel, he 
goes on thus, But the Soul finding the Body 
unable utterly to repel this Evil, and that it 
is beyond her Power to conquer it, ſhe finks un- 
der her Pain and Anguiſh, and breaks out 
into Cries and Groans; thereby to intimate to 
them, that are about us, ſhe wants their aid, 
not being able by all the troubleſome Agitatt- 

on 
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n of the Lips and Tongue to form one diſtinct 
Mord to demand it. This is very florid, I 
confeſs, but not leſs extravagant; yet woll 
to be maintain'd, becauſe it is not eaſily con- 
tradicted: But I never ſtand upon Niceties 
with an Hypotheſis ; knowing that the Au- 
thors of them think it very immaterial, what 
they ſuppoſe, ſo they can but ſolve the Phæno- 
mena from it. Shall I tell you ſincerely how 
the generality of them are made in Phyſick ? 

A Man that has a mind to Compoſe, and 
have the Honour of being call'd the Au- 


| thor and Inventor of 'an Hypotheſis; firſt 


examines thoſe, that upon the Caſe in Que- 
ſtion have been made before him; by his 
reading, without the Expence of much, he be- 
comes acquainted with all the Faults, which 
the latter Suppoſers ſtill have found with their 
predeceſſors; and having heard at the U- 
niverſities, and among Men of Letters, what 
Objections may be made againſt the laſt 
of all, he has the human Body, the whole 
Microſcom at his Service, to manage it as 
he pleaſes, till he can find out ſomething 
that may ſerve his Purpoſe; in the Search 
of which he is not ſo ſollicitous to dive in- 
to the real Cauſe of the Diſtemper, as he is 


o find out ſuch a one, as his Capacity will 


let him explain the Symptoms from: There- 
lore whenever I meet with an Hypotheſis, I 
irſt examine whether it be the Product 

I 3 of 
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of diligent Obſervation, or ofa prolifick Bra 
and after that I judge of it by the lump. 
Half a Year ago I was ſent for very lit 
at Night to a Gentlewoman near thirty, whom 
I found in hyſterick Fits; the relation they 
gave me of her, was, that ſhe enjoyed a per: 
fect Health, and had never been Hyſterick 
before; that ſhe was gone to bed in gool 
Order, and very well contented, where ht 
ving been about half an Hour ſhe had beet 
taken as I ſaw her: Whilſt I was there ſhe 
recover'd, and complain'd of nothing but be. 
ing giddy. The next Morning I underſtool 
that ſhe had ſlept very well, after I had left 
her; and endeavouring to find out what night 
have occaſion'd her Diſorder, I could leam 
nothing from her, but that the Day befort 
The had drank of ſome generous Wine, mort 
plentifully than ſhe was uſed to do, tho as ht 
thought, not to exceſs, I faw this Gentle 
Woman about a Fortnight ago, and heard 
from her own Mouth, that ſhe has continued 
well ever ſince. This being fact, as I fo 
lemnly declare it is, I would ask what room 
there can be in this Cafe to ſuſpect, that ei 
ther Crudities or a Deficiericy of Spirits weft 
the Cauſe of her Diſturbance? Whether 
it can be attributed to any thing, but a great 
plenty of Spirits too violently agitated, and 
conſequently a Confuſion of them; Which 
latter the great Sydenham his not in hk * 
| et, 
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ſet, but in his Practice obſerv'd to be the 
interual efficient Cauſe of all Hyſterick and 
Hypochondriacal Diſeaſes; Sydenham, ] ſay, 
that candid as well as expert Phyſician, whoſe 
juſtly deſerv d Encomium you may read in 
this eminent Foreigner; where he is call'd, 
(a) Artis noſtre Ornator & Ornamentum, qui 
ſepofutts Opimonum Commentis ad —— 
nes prorſus ſe dedit, & d prima Atate ad 
Extremum uſque Senium cum natur coha- 
bitavit. 5 | 

Miſom. But do you think Sydenham could 
have ſolv'd all the Symptoms from that 
Cauſe? | 

Phil. So as to ſatisfie himſelf I believe not 
but I dare ſay, he never troubled his Head 
much about it, and throughout his Works 
you may ſee, how immaterial he thought 
thoſe Trifles to the real Practice of Phyfick. 
As for inſtance; tho' no Man ever writ more 
tothe Purpoſe upon Fevers than himſelf, yet 
concerning the Differences of Periods, pe- 
culiar to the ſeveral Sorts of Agues and in- 
termitting Fevers, he ingenuouſly confeſſes, 
that he could give no ſatisfactory Reaſon for 
it; yet almoſt all Phyſicians beſides, that 


E 


” 


(a) One that had adorn'd our Art and been an Ornament to 
it himſelf, that having ſet aſide the Fiftions of Men's Brains, 
had ſpent all his Time in making Obſervations, and from his 
Huth ro his old Age cohabited with Nature. | 
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write upon the ſame Subject, pretend tg 
give us very plauſible ones: What can be 
the Reaſon of this? If he had only had x 
Mind to diſſent from others, Can we think 
that a Man of his Senſe and Learning could 
not have made ſome agreeable ConjeQure 
or other, as well as the reſt had done before 
him? 'Tis then doubtleſs an Evidence of 
his Candour and Sincerity, that would nat 
let him, to gain Applauſe and Reputation, 
impoſe upon Poſterity by aſſerting what he 
was not convinc'd of firſt from his own Ex- 
N or appear more knowing than he 
new himſelf to be. 

It is an admirable Inſtruction to all Phy- 
ſicians, which the learned Baglivi gives u 
for the compoſing of a laſting Hypotheſis; 
having firſt ſtipulated that it — 5 by no 
means be drawn from our own Fancies, but 
from the undoubted Phenomena of Nature 
it ſelf, he bids us follow the Method of A- 
ſtronomers, whoſe whole Art, ſays he, chiefly 
conſiſts in this: Firſt they obſerve diligently 
the Phenomena of the celeſtial Bodies; from 
thence afterwards they aſcend into Theories 
exactly delineated after a Geometrical Man- 
ner; and when they have learnedly examin'd, 
and are thoroughly vers'd in theſe things, 
they are able to foretel, and define all £ 
Motions, Sites, Conjunctions, &c. of thoſe 


Bodies with all the Certainty imaginable: 
80 


go that firſt they take care of having a vaſt 
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Train of Obſervations, and then they com- 
poſe a ko wa that they may give a plau- 
fible Reaſon for them; and tho' they have 
among them ſeveral Syſtems of the Heavens, 
2s that of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, &c. that 
contradict, and claſh with one another; yet 
in foretelling the Phenomena and Motions 
of the heavenly Bodies, that is, the comput- 
ing of the Eclipſes, and various Aſpects of 
the Planets, they none of them either differ 
or fail. The Myſtery of which Matter lies 
in this; that all Aſtronomers, tho' every one 
of 'em conceives a Theory of the Stars pe- 
culiar to himſelf, have drawn their Theo- 
ries from one and the ſame conſtant Obſer- 
vation of the celeſtial Bodies; for whatever 
one has obſerv'd, the other ſtill muſt have 
obſerv d the ſame. So that the Reaſons they 
can give of what they obſerv'd, and the Hy- 
potheſes they are able to build upon it, con- 
liſting only in Opinion, may vary and be all 
fallacious; but the things obſerved being true, 
the Inferences that are drawn from them 
by Rules as certain, muſt always be the ſame. 

I am extremely pleas'd with this Exam- 
ple: For beſides the Illuſtration the Author 
deſign'd it for, it puts me in mind of two 
things, which I can't forbear taking notice 
of: The firſt is, that, if a Man, whom we'll 
ſuppoſe ſo wholly ignorant in Phyſick and 


Aſtronomy, 
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Aſtronomy, as not to know that there an 
two ſuch Arts in being, was always. to he 
either converſing with the ſick, or elſe mind. 
ing the Motions of the Stars, and dividing 
his time between the two Studies, to ſpend 
20 or 25 Years in making what Obſeryati 
ons he could in both, without the leaſt In. 
ſtruction of Men or Books; I think it high 
probable, that ſuch a one, tho' a Man 0 
an exquiſite Genius, vers'd in Arithmetick 
and every thing elſe, but the two Artz 
named, would not believe the Knowledgz 
that could be got by obſerving the different 
Motions of the celeſtial Bodies more c-. 
pable of ever being. reduced to an Art d 
Rules and Certainty, than that which migh 
be acquired by likewiſe obſerving the ws 
rious Courſes of Diſtempers incident in our 
Terreſtrial ones. 2 
From which Conſideration I infer; tha 
it is as yet inconceivable, to what prodigt 
ous pitch human Knowledge, in all thing 
that fall under the Senſes, tho' never { 
changeable, remote or irregular, may be cat: 
ried by diligent Obſervations, when the 
are faithfully tranſmitted from one to ano 
ther, and without Intermiſſion continued fo 
ſeveral Ages. The ſecond is, that we maj 
learn how weak and fallacious a Proof, tht 
Solution of the Symptoms from an Hypo 
theſis muſt be, of our being acquainted 1 
— 
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the true Cauſe of a Diſtemper; when from 
this Inſtance of Aſtronomy it is evident, that 
che fame Phæenomenu exactly anſwer to dif- 
ferent Hypotheſes, of which at beſt only 
one can be true. | 

Miſom. But I think this is rather againſt 

you ; for that Fact, that all Aſtronomers of 
what Hypotheſis ſoever, agree in their Cal- 
culations, ſhews, that not to be miſtaken ir 
js ſufficient to have one, that explains the 
Phenomena. 
Phil. So it is, as long as they don't rea- 
fon from the Hypotheſes, and then any one 
may ſerve; for from their not erring it is 
manifeſt, that they conclude nothing bur 
from their Obſeryations, by Rules as certain; 
whilſt the Hypotheſes only make a ſhew, and 
are wholly inſignificant. = 

Mom. I believe, with you, that in Phy- 
fick, as well as Aſtronomy, what is obſerv'd 
is of greater Uſe by far, than what is ſup- 
pos'd; yet in natural Philoſophy nothing is 


am pretty well wean'd from the Adoration 
formerly paid to the Ancients, I ſtill have 
a great Reſpect for them: Yet notwithſtand- 
ing the Praifes, chat are due to thoſe Foun- 
ders of Arts and Sciences, a Man of Senſe 
muſt acknowledge, that the manner of ex- 
plaining Phiznomena both above and below, 
in uſe among Modern Philoſophers, has more 

| | Reaſon 


10 be done without an Hypotheſis. Tho' I. 
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Reaſon and Solidity in it, than that of the 
Ancients. They knew nothing of created 
Things, farther than their outward Senſe; 
would let them penetrate into them. Their 
Facultates Attractrices, Concoctrices & Ex- 
pultrices, with all the occult Qualities, were 
very poor Solutions to thoſe of Monſieut 
Des Cartes; and if, ſince Pythagoras, Plate, 
or Ariſtotle, Men had not made uſe of theit 
rational Part, and exercis'd their Faculty of 
thinking, we muſt have been ignorant of her 
Operations in a thouſand Inſtances, that now 
we can very well account for. | 
Phil. The real Knowledge we have of 
Nature beyond the Ancients, that we are 
not indebted for to Obſervation, would! 
believe upon ſtrict Examination not amount 
to much; but as to the Explication of her 
Operations, that often changes with the 
Times, and looking back you may all along 
obſerve a faſhion in Philoſophizing as much 
as in wearing of Cloaths, tho' in the firſt 
perhaps it laſts longer, than in the latter, 
Cartes has been much admired, but his Phi- 
loſophy loſes ground every Day. No Hy- 
potheſes ever became famous, before it had 
pleas'd a great Part of the learned World; 
and ever fince the Fall, Mankind has had 
the ſame Strength of Thought: The reſt 
depends all upon Experience; wherefore as 
long as that increaſes, and our Ficklneſs con- 
4 2k tinues, 
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tinues, it is impoſſible that ever a Syſtem or 
Opinion ſhould be generally 'receiv'd, or 
at for ever. When I hear a Man lay a great 


refs upon any, I divert my ſelf with the 


Thoughts of what Fate the beſt of them 
have met with hitherto: For what I am go- 
ing to fay has been the Caſe of all of them. 


An Hypotheſis, when once it has been 


a little while eſtabliſh'd, becomes like a So- 
vereign, and receives the ſame Homage and 
Reſpet from its Vaſſals, as if it was Truth 
it ſelf: This continues till Experience or 
Envy diſcovers a Flaw in it: Vet unleſs it be 


a great Man indeed, that finds fault firſt, 


his Diſcovery is only anſwered with Con- 


tempt for a while: But when another Hy- 


potheſis is broach'd, (which is commonly 
ſoon after) that not having the Fault of the 
former, and being likewiſe well contriv'd, 
gets a Conſiderable number of Followers: 
Then you ſee all that fought under the Ban- 
ners of the old Hypotheſis briſtle up, and 
every Man of Note amongſt them thinks 
himſelf perſonally injured, and in Honour 
obliged to ſtand by it with his Life and 
Fortune, Now all Arts and Sciences are 
ranſack'd, and whatever can be drawn from 
Wit, Eloquence, or Learning, is produced 
to maintain their own Leige | — 2s and 
deſtroy the upſtart one; and the whole 
Party is alarm'd with as much Concern as 

they 


they are in a Man of War, when they haßt 
receiv'd a Shot under Water: In the meas 
time they that have liſted themſelves under 
the new Hypotheſis ate not idle; and thu 
both Parties enter into a perfect ſtate of 
War; the better ſort fighting with Argu- 
ments, the reſt with perſonal Reflectiom 
This Play is generally continued for a con. 
fiderable time with a great deal of Violence; 
and I have obſerv'd as much Hatred and Ani. 
moſity between the Ar:iftotelians and Carte. 
fans, when I was at Leiden, as there is non 
in London between High-Church and Lou. 
Church. | 
Miſam. And for ought I know with 
much Reaſon. But Difference in Opinions 
will make men Enemies, (a) etiam fi de fi. 
mo diſceptarent. | | 
Phil. If the new Hypothefis is continual: 
ly ſupplied with Men of Senſe, that ze 
louſly eſpouſe its Cauſe, and keeps the Field 
till ſome of its chief Enemies, and thok 
that firſt oppos'd it, are dead, it daily get 
ground till it triumphs at laſt, and aſcend 
the Throne of the poor old one, that like 
an Emeritus in Chelſey-College is laid a 
mong the reſt of the maim'd Hypotheſt, 


n 
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(a) Tho" they ſhould diſpute of Smoak, A Proverb, f 
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io bellaque fracta. If you conſult Hi-. 
ag” find that the more witty and 
alkative the Age is, the more fruitful it is. 
of Sets, Opinions and Hypotheſes: If you. 
would know, how we come by ſo many; the 
beſt Wits lay out their Talents that Way, 
and one encouraging the other, make it as 
catching as the Itch: ſo that you may ap- 
ply to it what Juvenal ſays ſomewhere upon 
another Account: | 


) dedit hanc contagio labem, 
Et dabit in plures; ficut grex totus in agris 
Unius ſcabie cadit, & porrigine porci, 
Uvaque conſpecta livorem ducit ab uva. 


Miſom. As I brought you upon talking of 
Hypotheſes, I ſuppoſe againſt your Inclinati- 
on, ſo I ſee, you are reſoly'd to fit me for 
it, and deſign to tire me with them before 


them at once, rather than hold any more 
Arguments about them, III fay, as you'd 
have me, that they are only pieces of Wit, 
mere Teux d Esprit, ſtydy'd for Diverſion, 
and that no greater ſtreſs ſhould be laid up- 
on them, than upon Plays and Roman- 


— 
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(a) Become decrepit by Age and War. | 
% This Paſſage of Juvenal is wſed t9 expreſs the Force of 


the Senſe of it in Englifh, Mr. Dryden thought it ſufficients 0 
Jay: 4s ent infected Sheap confounds rhe flack, © 


ces, 


you give over: Therefore to have done with 


Contagion, and the ill Conſequence of bad Examples, To give 
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ces, the Authors of which ought to be ſup. 
poſed to have as little to do, as the People they 
write them for. But now you muſt- reſoly; 
me one thing, which I have had a mind v 
ask you a great while: Speaking of the Em. 
perick Sect yeſterday, you ſaid, that if thy 
had held the Knowledge of the Body and 


Nature to be of no Importance to the An 


of Phyſick, you would differ from them: But 
as long as you don't care for reaſoning abou 
Diſtempers, either in finding out the Cay. 
ſes, or the curing of them, I can't ſee what 
Occaſion you can have for underſtanding any 
thing but the general Practice of our old Mo- 
men. In my Opinion a Man wants but littl 
Anatomy to preſcribe a Pen'worth of Venia 
Treacle for a Cold, half a quarter of a Pint 
of Linſeed Oil for a Pleuriſie, and a Spoon 
ful of Honey for the Phtiſick. 
Phil. You may go on with Whey for the 
Bloody-Flux, Madder for the Jaundice, 
Jeſuits Bark for Agues, and twenty Me- 
dicines more of the ſame Stamp; that | 


ſhall never eſteem the leſs for being com- 


mon. 

Miſom. I don't ſpeak againſt the Goodnels 
of the Medicines; bur it iscertain, that who- 
ever makes uſe of them thus at random, on- 


' ly becauſe they have often done good, builds 
upon a very ſtupid Experience. If you 


grant this, as I don't ſee how you * 
vo 
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avoid it, then pray tell me what Arts are 
there required more to make a Phyſician 
that ſhall practiſe after that way, than what 
you may often find in a good Nurſe? For 
you ſay, they muſt not rely upon any thing, 
but what is within the reach of their out- 
ward Senſes, and never make uſe of, or at 
eaſt truſt to, their Reaſon. _ 

Phil. Before I anſwer directly, I beg leave 
fo put you in mind of what is almoſt worn 
thread-bare, the Simile of a crooked Stick; 
which to make it ſtrait we bend to the con- 


ther reaſon about the Symptoms, Cau- 
ſes, &c. of Diſtempers; becauſe I would by 
no means have you expect from me thoſe 
nice Explications of unſearchable Nature, 
which your witty T heor:ffs rack their Brains 
for from a bare Suppoſition, I anſwer'd you 
at once, that I did not reaſon about them at 
all; but now I have ſhew'd you the demon- 
ſtrable Error of the Ingenious People of our 
Age, who are ſo fond of their Parts, as to 
think, that beſides Anatomy and Philoſophy, 
a Man of Senſe wants no other Helps to pe- 
netrate into the Cauſes of the moſt intricate 
Diſtempers, if he. is but once acquainted 
with the Symptoms: Now I have ſhew'd 
you this, J fay, I ſhall not ſcruple to tell you 
that I would not make a Step without Rea- 

| K ſon, 


trary fide. When you ask'd me, how I could 
without the Help of ſome Hypotheſis or o- 
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ſon, more than thoſe Philoſophers, to which 


Title I don't pretend, whatever I may to the 


Reality of its meaning: I would not have 
you think, that I ſpeak of that lofty ſelf. 
ſufficient Reaſon that boldly truſts to its 
own Wings, and leaving Experience far be- 
hind mounts upon Air, and makes Concly- 
ſions in the Skies; what I make uſe of iz 


plain and humble, not only built upon, but 


likewiſe ſurrounded with, and every way li- 
mited by Obſervation, from yiew of which 
it never cares to ſtir. 

As to the ridiculous and unartful manner 
of preſcribing, with which you ſeem to 
charge me, I thought, that by demonſtrating 
what Labour, Induſtry and Patience were 
requiſite for the compoſing of a faithful 
Hiſtory of every Diſeaſe, in order to cure 
it, I had taken ſufficient care to prevent a 
* that way. 

ſom. I am ſatisfy' d, and thought my 
ſelf anſwer'd as ſoon as you condeſcended 
ro join Reaſon to Obſervation. For as to 
the other reaſoning, that both begins and 


ends in Speculation, I told you Yeſterday, 


that I had done with it my ſelf. If I had 
known your Mind ſooner, we ſhould not 
have ſpent half ſo much time in talking of 
Suppoſitions, tho' I am not diſfpleas'd witl 


having ſtarted thoſe Difficulties as I did: Be- 


cauſe being now by your Anſwers boy « 
ructe 
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ſtructed in the Notions you have of theſe 
things, whatever you ſhall fay about the 
hypochondriack Paſſion, will be better en- 
tertain'd, and have more weight with me; 
whether it concerns the Diſtemper in gene- 
ral, or my Caſe in particular. | 

Phil. It is a Cuſtom in all our Foreign 
Univerſities for Students in all Faculties, af- 
ter having paſs'd the ſeveral Examinations 
they-are to undergo, before they take their 
Degree, to _—_— and defend againſt all 
that will oppoſe, a Theſis or Diſfertation, 
the Theme of which is what they are 
pleas'd to chuſe themſelves, and always 
ſome Head or Point relating to the Profet- 
ſion they belong to. | 

Miſom. I know it: They are Printed; and 


being neatly Stitch'd in Covers of Marble- 
Paper, diſtributed among the Scholars: For 


when I was at Utrecht, where I ftay'd but 
three Days, there happen'd to be a Pro- 
motion of a Doctor in the Civil Law, or, 
as they call it, atriuſque juris; and as I ſtood 
in the great Auditory, the Candidate him- 
elf, with both his Paranymphs (which you 
know is the Name they give to the two 
Gentlemen, his Friends, that attend him) 
taking me I ſuppoſe for what I was, a 
Stranger, made way through a great Crowd, 
on purpoſe to preſent me with one, which 


| took as a great favour, from a Man whom 
| a I had 
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I had never ſeen before, gfpecially in 4 
Country, that is not fam'd for Manners, 
The Thefis I remember was (a) de Cad.. 
calhs. 

Phil. Mine was de (6) Chyloſi witigtd, 
which Idefended at Leyden in the Year 1691, 


Dr. William Senguerdus, Profeſſor of the 


Ariſtotelian Philoſophy, being then (c) Refer 
Magni ſicus. My reaſon of telling you this 
which otherwiſe might ſeem 1mpertinent, 
is becauſe I have often thought it very te- 
markable, that I always bad a particular Eye 
upon, and have been led, as it were, by In- 
ftin& to what afterwards to me appear d to 
be the. Cauſe of the Hyſteriek and Hypo- 
chondriack Paſſions, even at a time, when 
1 had no thought of ſingling out theſe Di- 
ſtempers for my more particular Study, and 
was only deſign'd for general Practice, 2 
other Phyſicians are. 

That the Diſorders then of the Chylifics 
tions are chiefly the Cauſe of the Diſtem- 
pers, in queſtion, I ſhall endeavour to prove, 
and in order to it, deſire your Attention to 
the following Obſervations. Firſt from Ana 
romy we know, that abundance of Nerve 
end, and empty themſelves in the Stomach, 
whoſe inner Coat is wholly Nervous, and ca) 


———— 820 
(a) Of Codicils. (b) Of a depraved Chylification. Pl; 
(c) The Head of the Univerſity for ons Tear. | Sey 


yel 
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yet not allow'd to have any Spontaneous 
Motion of its own. Secondly we are taught 
by daily Experience, that whatever Food is 
craved, and lotig'd for after an extraordi- 


td, nary manner, the ſame, tho' abſurd, and to 
01, WW all appearance prejudicial, is generally well 
the digeſted even in thoſe that otherwiſe have 
Ji WW but a weak Cotico@tion. The Inſtances that 


might be produced in Big-belly'd Women, 
Sick People, and others, to confirm this Aſ- 


re- ſertion, are inhumerable. I ſhall only put 
Eye WY you in mind of two remarkable ones, which 
In. remember, J quoted about twenty Years 
do ago in the Thefs, I juſt now ſpoke of. The 
po: firſt we have from Dr. Tulpius, a noted Phy- 
hen Wl fician in Holland, who has an Obſervation 
Di. of a Woman with Child, that being pro- 
and WF digiouſly in love with Pickled Herrings, fed 


6n them daily in gteat quanriries, and, be- 
fore her longing was ſatisfied, which in all 
1 muſt have laſted ſome Weeks, 
ad eaten Fourteen Hundred without re- 
ceiving the leaſt Injury by them. 

Miſom. A very good Obſervation for a 
Dutchman, for this Tulpius I think was like- 
wiſe a Burgo-Maſter of Amſterdam, 

Phil. He was ſo, and an honeſt pains- 
taking practical Phyſician, which is as great 
a Character. The other is to be found in 
Platerus, who relates, that a Girl of about 
Seventeen had ſo depraved and perverſe an 


K 3 Ap- 


| 
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Appetite, as not only to fancy but likewiſe 
to eat an Onion, that in the time of a raging 
Plague, after having been applied to a Peſti- 
lencial Boll, and being blacken'd and putrified 
by the poiſonous Exhalations, was thrown 
down by the Fire-ſide. The Girl, ſays he, 
received no Hurt, and remain'd free from 
that Diſeaſe otherwiſe ſo Contagious, 

Next to Experience, I ſhall make uſe of 
what is the reſult of it, the Teſtimony of 
Hippocrates, who in one of his Aphoriſmy 
tells us, that Aliments, which our Appetite 
ſtands inclin 'd to, are far better digeſted, 
than thoſe we don't fancy. 

From theſe Anatomical and Practical Ob- 
ſerrations I conclude firſt, that if the Ani- 
mal Spirits, which the Stomach is continually 
furniſh'd with through the innumerable little 
Nerves, that diſcharge themſelves there, do 
not wholly compoſe (which yet nobody can 
diſprove) the Stomachick Ferment, Menſtry- 
um, or what you pleaſe to call it, by vertue 
of which our Aliments are digeſted, they at 
leaſt make a conſiderable, and the "moſt eſ- 
ſential part of it. Secondly, that ſome of 
the Spirits, that help to conſtitute the Fer- 
ment, are of a greater Subtilty, and more 
refin'd than the reſt that ſerve only for 
Muſculary Morions, and other Actions of 
force. 


Miſon. 


YR ww al oa ad aac — a 88 
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Miſom. (a) Syrus cum non fis, ne Syreſſa. 


ng You ſpeak againſt Hypotheſes, and now you 
ti- make a Suppoſition of your own, upon a Sup- 
ed poſition of others. How do you know that 
vn there are Animal Spirits at all? The Nerves, 


through which they are ſupoſed to flow, 


Veins, Lympheducts, Lacteals and other 
Veſſels, that are contriv'd to convey Liquids: 
They are ſolid Bodies like Strings, or Cords 
made up of many leſſer Strings: No Liquid 
is found in them, nor have they any Cavi- 
ty to contain it. Therefore this Buſineſs 
of the Animal Spirits is only a Dream. 

Phil. did not expect this Objection. Ma- 
ny things are true that admit of no Demon- 
ſtration a Priori. To ſay nothing of the mi- 
nute Veſſels, which by the help of Microſcopes 
may be obſerv'd in the ſmalleſt InſeQs ; that 
the Hairs of our Head are hollow we are 
ſure of, and that a liquid Subſtance mult be 
contain'd in the leaſt Fibres of the Muſcles, 
the Fleſh of Animals, is manifeſt from 
Cookery. That therefore the Strings of 
which the Nerves are compoſed muſt, like 
er- other Fibres, be likewiſe hollow, is more 
e chan probable. As to the Animal Spirits, 


. 
of 4 _ FN * 9 * * — — _ — * — 


(a) Since you are not a Syrus, don't act like one, A Pros 
verb uſed to warn People againſt appearing by their Actions 
what they pretend not to be, by their Words. 


1 K 4 which 


are not hollow, made like Pipes, as Arteries, 
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which are thought to paſs through thoſe 
Canals, the Exiſtence of them is a point that 
never was controverted. That the Blood is 3 
Compaund of various Parts very much dif- 
fering from one another, and that many of 
theſe are volatile, is certain. We know 
likewiſe from Experience, that Steams and 
Yapours will be raiſed from all Liquids, eſpe- 
cially when they are perceptibly warm, 
whenever that Separation is not hinder'd 
and made impracticable. If we conſider 
theſe Facts, as well as the porous Texture 
of moſt Parts in living Animals, and the 
Minuteneſs of ſome capillary Veſſels, it is 
hardly to be conceived, that ſomewhere or 
other the fineſt Particles of the Blood ſhould 
not be ſtrain'd or otherwiſe ſeparated from 
the reſt of its Maſs: If we add to this 
what we know from Ebriety, and intoxica- 
ting Liquors, from reviving Medicines in 
Lypothomys and Fainting : If, I ſay, we add 
what Experience teaches us concerning all 
thoſe things, that taken inwardly palpably 
affect the Head and Nerves, we ſhall be 
forced to conclude, that many things are 
tranſacted in the Brain, that could not poſ- 
ſibly be perform'd but by means of volatile 
Particles originally derived from the Blood, 
At leaſt it is inconceivable to human Under- 
ſtanding, that it ſhould be otherwile, 


Miiſom. 
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Miſem. As to ſeveral things, I believe you 
may be in the right: But there are others 
gain, as Pain and Senſation in general, 
where I can ſolve the Phænomena, and 
which I can account for better, by conceiv- 
ing the Nerves as ſo many Strings or Cords, 
traitly braced, in which the Motion im- 
preſt on one End is immediately communi- 
cared to the other: I can, I ſay, ſolve the 
Phenomena better, when I conceive them 
in this manner, than I can by fuppoſing the 
Exiſtence of animal Spirits. 

Phil. I don't pretend to account for the 
Functions of the Brain. I never heard of 
a Syſtem or a Philoſophy that could do it. 
| don't _— for the Exiſtence of Animal 
Spirits to ſolve all Phenomena, but from the 
Reaſonableneſs and the Neceflity I find, 
that there ſhould be ſuch ; as when I fee 
Smoak I conclude that there muſt be ſome 
Fire, tho' then it falls not under my Senſes. 


clude that there muſt be Smoak becauſe 
there is Fire, which the brighter it is, you 
know, the leſs it ſerves your purpoſe. 

Phil. Where there is Fire there muſt be 
Efluvia, you fhall call them what you 
pleaſe, but always remember that the bright- 
eſt Flame is only Smoak ſet o fire. That 
there are Animal Spirits, has been the Opi- 
Mon of all ages Ancient and Modern, all 

Schools 


Miſom. But you do the Reverſe, and con- 
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Schools of Phyſicians, all Sects of Philoſo. 
phers have agreed in this; and whateye 
they have differ'd in from one another, her 
they have been unanimous. a 

Miſom. To all this I could eafily reply 

That Men have copied the fame thing if; 
ter one another is of little Weight, unlek 
the firſt had proved the point in queſtion 
but I don't think it tanti. If you think 
that the Animal Spirits are neceſſary, for 
the Digeſtion of Food in general, ya 
muſt let me know, what Hypotheſis it x 
you ſide with, or at leaſt give me an in 
telligible Account of what your Opinion i 
concerning the whole matter, from firſt uf 
laſt. 

Phil. With all my heart. I told you be. 
fore, That I follow no Hypothefis : And as to 
Concoction, there is no Syſtem divulg'd yet, 
in which all the Cauſes alledg'd for Dige 
ſtion are ſufficient to produce the Ef, 
fects we ſee. Moſt People that have wrote 
on this Subject ſeem to have imagin'd tha 
the concoctive Faculty, the Power of digelt- 
ing Food, was pretty much alike, if not the 
ſame, in all Animals, creeping, flying, ſwim- 
ming, or walking. This has been of perni- 
cious Conſequence. Mens Amuſements like- 
wiſe and Quarrels about Acids and Alkahy, 
and their confining luxuriant and unfathom- 


able Nature to the narrow Searches and by: 
| pothetici 
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ſorts of Animals. At this rate (a) Nee ci. 
rimus nec remigamus. 

Phil. Pardon me: The fault J find is 0 
with the Obſervations, or any Experimenm 
of the Curious, but with the Application 
that are made of them, and the Conſequenca 
that have often been drawn from them. 
have nothing to ſay againſt a Man, wh 
from what he obſeryes in Fiſhes ſhould con- 
clude, that the Concoction in ſome Cres 
tures may be perform'd without any petcep. 


tible Heat; but I would blame him, if fron 


thence he ſhould infer, that the Warmth d 
the Viſcera did contribute nothing to the D. 
geſtion in human Stomachs. I don't diſcom- 
mend Dr. Muſgrave for making Experitnents 
on the mucous Subſtance in the Stomach d 
a Jack, or his mixing a Solution of Sub. 
mate with fome Part of it, and Syrup of . 
olets with another. I think my ſelf obliged 
him for his curious Obfervarion of the lam 
Bed of Glands in the fame Stomach; and it 
is very probable, that the digeftive Ferment 
is ſeparated from the Blood by means d 
thofe Glands, in that Fith : But I think be 
was in the wrong for infinnating, that from 
thoſe Facts we ought to 1 that the 
Food in all Creatures is digeſted by a volatile 


1 


-» * i 


(a) We neither run nor row; a Proverb uſed, when u 
take great Pains Without advancing or getting W wal 
all, 
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a;, and that there is no acid Merfruwm 
1 our Stomachs. Acids have the ſame Ef- 
ect; Pot-aſhes and even the ſharpeſt and 
oft cauſtick Allalys are not more penetra- 
ing, or more capable of conſuming and break- 
g the Texture of Bodies, than Oil of Vitriol, 


em. 40a. fortis, and ſeveral other acid Spirits. 
wlll Miſom. Then whatever it is in other Ani- 
| con. als, you think, that an acid Ferment is the 
Cres Wilchief Cauſe of Concoction in us? 
foe Phil. I don't ſay ſo, What nature the 
fron enſgtruum is of, that cauſes or rather 
> Digeſtion in us, I don't pretend to deter- 
e D. mine; but, that there muſt be ſomething 
eom. analogous to a Ferment in our Stomachs, I 


conclude from the Impoſſibility there is, 


nent 

cha chat Heat or muſcular Motion, either joint- 
bl. ly or ſeparately ſhould, without other Help, 
f Vi-Mperform every thing, that may be abſerved 
ed concerning Concoction in our ſelves. 

large Mijom. I can form no Idea of that Mo- 
nd of tion of the Stomach and Guts, that ſhould be 
men any ways capable of bruiſing and breaking the 
1s Meat to pieces. If it was very forcible it 


would be troubleſome, or at leaſt we ſhould 
feel it; and if it was inconſiderable, it could 
not be of that Efficacy. 

Phil. We ought to be cautious, how we 
judge of and pronounce on theſe Matters. 
Every Syſtole is a ſtrang and forcible Com- 
preſſion of the Heart, and the Blood's ruſhing 
(hah, into 


ftruum, like that which Dr. Muſgrave ob- 
ferved in the Stomach of a Jack, perform 


— — 
— 
= 
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into it is a violent Motion, yet we perceingÞcic 
nothing of either. That a Motion is com. 
municated to the Stomach by the Di Wii 
phragm is undeniable; and it is not eaſie i 
determine, what Efficacy even a ſmall Fo 
may be of in time, that is repeated abo on 
three thouſand times in an Hour, as that j, 
(a) Gutta cavat lapidem. | 

Miſam. If the Gills in Fiſhes ſupply the 
Place of Lungs, they muſt likewiſe come 
municate a Motion to the Stomach u 
them. | 

Phil. And without doubt they do. an! 

Miſom. Sharks often bite off large Limb 
of Men; and can you conceive, how an h- 
man Thigh-bone ſhould be conſum'd, in 
any reaſonable time, by muſcular Motion, nM” 
the ſoft Belly of a Fiſh? * 

Phil. Why may not a penetrating Mei 


the greateſt part of the Digeſtion in them, 
and the Motion of the Muſcles be only ab 
fiſting to ĩt? 

Miſom. But Leeuwenhoeck is of Opinion, 
that the Motion communicated by the Gill 
to the Stomach and Guts of the Fiſhes is ſub 


— 


a) A Drop hollows a Stone. The Beginning of 4 rid 
trite Proverb, denoting the great Efficacy of a ſmall Force ulm © 
it is often repeated. al 


ficient 
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dcient to perform the Digeſtion in them, 
jchout the Aſſiſtance of any acid Juice ; by 


Dy hich he ſeems to exclude all Menſtruums 
fie u rhatever. f us 

Poll P. Dr. Muſgrave's Obſervation, men- 
bow i0n<d juſt now, weighs more with me, than 


ny Man's Opinion without Proof. The 
xperimentshe made, and the Bed of Glands 
ie obſerved, may give us a great Inſight in- 
o the manner of Digeſtion in Jacks and 
ikes ; and perhaps in that of Sharks; but 
eought to draw no Inferences from it in 
Animals of another Make, and quite ano- 
her Nature. When we ſee Creatures differ 
mmenſely from one another in the Structure 
ff their inward, as well as outward Parts, 
hy ſhould we look for a greater Analogy 
between them in their animal Oeconomy ? 
have ſeen a Cormorant ſwallow the raw 
Head of a Turkey with a conſiderable part 


at ig 


ff the Neck, Feathers and all, and I am 
hem, perſuaded, that the Turkey's Head was ve- 
year, if not fully, as big as that of the 


Devourer: From this, and what I ſaw be- 
des of that Creature, I have reaſon to think, 
that a Cormorant is as ravenous, as a Jack or 
ny Shark can be: But when we conſider the 
vaſt Difference between their inward Parts 
and the Structure of them; it would be 
WM" diculous ro conclude, that the Cauſe or 

Cauſes of Concoction were the fame in both. 
dient Miiſom. 


BER" Fx 


their Food is not only kept till the Sto- 
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Miſom. If in any Creatures the Meat! 
bruiſed and broken to pieces by Force an 
muſcular Motion, it is in Birds, at leaſt fog 
as our common Poultry, Fowls, Pigeon 
Ducks, Sc. That the great Harvey was mol 
converſant with them is evident, and Thy 
lieve, that from what he obſerved in they 
it was, that he ſuppoſed Digeſtion in gens 
ral to be performed by Trituration. Her N 
I mean in Birds) feyeral things concur, thi 
ſeem to favour that Conjecture. Ther 
Meat is generally hard, and ſwallow'd while 
Their Crops, into which it defcends, att 
only Store-houſes in which their Food is laid 
up, till the Stomach wants it. 
Phil. They are Repofitories, in which 


mach is ready for it, but likewiſe ſteep d and 
macerated in the mean time. | 

Miſom. But it is not broken or bruiſed be- 
fore it comes into the Stomach, which take 
in no greater Quantity of it at once, thun 
it is able to ſqueeze and grind. Their Sto- Non 
machs, or, as they are commonly called, No. 
Gizards, are ſtrong and ſolid, and the Fibre 
of them firm beyond any other in their Bodies, 
The Gravel, coarſe Sand, and ſmall Stones, 
that are continually found in their Gizards 
and are never voided undigeſted, ſeem like- 
wiſe to be fir Inſtruments to aſſiſt in ſuch an Wor 
Operation, To all theſe might be addedanorhef Ara 


Cir- 
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leat i ¶ circumſtance in favour of the Hypothefrs, 
e au hich I don't remember any body has taken 
t fuch notice of yet. . 
geon; BY Phil. What is that, pray? 
S mol Miſim. It is an Obſervation IJ have made 
Then that Part of the Stomach, which in 
thenMirawing of a Fowl is ſeparated from the 
55 izard, and flung away with the Guts. This 
le award Coat, which holds and immediately 
the mbraces the Contents of the Stomach, is of 
Their ii very peculiar Subſtance ; for when it is 
hole! rd by a gentle Heat it is neither tough 
3, Wor ſtringy, as Fleſh and Skin commonly 
s laid We, but it is brittle, and fo hard, that to 
eat it to a fine Powder requires very near 
= s much Labour, as it does to beat Crabs 
0- 


yes, Pearl, or Jeſuits Bark. I came to 
ow this caſually from a Tenant of mine, 
ho made uſe of this Powder for the Gravel, 
nd, as he told me, not without Succels. 


Phil. This old Woman's Medicine, tho” 


that n many Caſes it fails, is not ſo deſpicable, as 
Sto- Wome People have imagin'd. But you'll par- 
5 lon me, if I cannot find any Reaſon for the 
pres 


nference you would draw from your Obſer- 


dies. Wtion, It hints to us, I own, that there is ſome- 
7 hing very particular in the Subſtance of this 
rds 


ward Coat; but the Hardneſs you ſpeak of 
proves nothing, that can be of uſe to the Hy- 
halbes of Trituration: For, tho' this Mem- 
ane be hard and brittle, when it is dry'd, 
L it 
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it never is ſo till then. To find out the Uf 
of Parts, and the Fitneſs of them for fy 
or ſuch Functions, in living Creatures, w 
ought to judge of them from what they a 
in their natural State, and, as near as we en 
from what they are whilſt they yet perfom 
thoſe Functions. When the Gizard is dram 
from a Fowl, this Membrane is ſoft ant 
pliable, and the Subſtance of this inner Co 
is ſo remarkably looſe in the Stomach of u 
Oſtrich, that Dr. Brown: and others han 
compar'd it to Flannel; in an Oftrich, I ſy 
the very Bird, that of all others is moſt fam! 
for digeſting things that are hard. 

Miſom. This, I own, is a terrible Blow t 
Trituration. A Mill lined with Flannd 
would make fad Work : Yet a little whit 
ago you allow'd, that Nature might perfor 
Digeſtion by that means. 

Phil. I do fo ſtill; and did not alledge the 
looſe Subſtance of this inward Coat as an 0! 
jection to the Hypotheſis you ſpeak of, but! 
mention'd it, that you might lay no furth 
Streſs upon the Hardneſs of that Membrant 
when it is dry'd. I don't think that t 
Looſeneſs of this Coat would be an Obſtaci 
or the leaſt Hindrance to Trituration in tit 
Stomach of Birds, in the manner in whid 
only I can conceive it to be poſſible. Trit 
ration in a Mill requires, and indeed implie 
two Subſtances both harder than what | 

groun 


— 
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ground between them: therefore that there 


th cannot be the leaſt Analogy between a Mill, 
, WI and the Stomach of any living Creature, is 
y a: demonſtrable. But many things, tho' they are 
e Can 


a OD may eafily be made to bruiſe 
and break one another, if with ſome Vio- 
lence you ſhake and jumble chem together in 
a Bag: Now I am perſwaded, that-the more 


Cox ſupple and pliable rhe Bag is, and the looſer 
of u its dubſtance, the leſs it will ſuffer from the 
bau Motion or the Roughneſs of the hard things, 
4 that are jumbled together in it. | 
am 


Mom. But you muſt allow, that the 
looſer and lighter the Subſtance of ir is, the 
ſooner the Bag will be worn out. 

Phil. In all Manufactures, that are made 
of the ſame Materials, there is no doubt, bur 
what is looſe and ſlight is not ſo ſtrong as 
that which is more ſubſtantial. But in the 
thing before us we are altogether in the dark. 
We know nothing of the Materials, the 
Strength and Properties of the Stuff, which 
that looſe Subſtance in the Stomach of an 
Oſtrich is compoſed of; for how nearly ſo- 
ever it may reſemble Flannel, in ſeveral re- 
ſpects, we are ſure that it is not made of 
Wool. 

Nature, in the Formation of Animals, hag 
no where diſplay'd a more impenetrable Skill, 
than in the peculiar Texture of the different 
Veſſels, Membranes, and Fibres, that occur 
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in the Fabrick of the ſame Creatures. There 
are Properties that belong to, and are as it were 
woven in the Subſtance of them, which human 
Sagacity could never havediſcovered a Priory, 
and that in ſeveral, each of them has been 
fitted to that particular purpoſe only, which 
it is to ſerve, we know no otherwiſe than 
Experience a Poſteriori., People in Heal 
are as eaſy at leaſt after their Meals as they 
are before them ; yet the hundredth Part 
of what is not felt at all in the Sto- 
mach, would cauſe exquiſite Tortures in 
the Bladder. 

Miſam. I have many times brought up a 
ſour Stuff ſo corroſive, that in only palfn 
through, it actually flead my Throat 5 
Mouth, and yet I was not ſenſible of its 
Sharpneſs whilſt it remain'd in my Stomach, 
But it was requiſite that the Organs of Taſte 
ſhould be very nicely wrought. 

Phil. No Part of us is more ſenſible than 
the Stomach : In Gouts and Rheumatiſms 
there are often Pains felt in that Viſcus, not 
leſs excruciating, than thoſe of the Stone; 
and what is very agreeable to the Palate of- 
ten proves as unpleaſant to the Stomach. All 
that can be ſaid of this is, that the Inſide of 
the Stomach is made for one purpoſe, and 
the Inſide of the Mouth for another. No- 
thing is leſs offenſive to the latter than the 
Saltva ; the Taſte of it is imperceptible Þ 

e 
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the niceſt Palates : Yet this Menſtruum is fo 
ere harp and penetrating, or at leaſt it has fuch 
way a Quality, that it will ſeparate the Body 


nan and break the Texture of Quick-filver; 
wich by the Help of it, and nothing elſe 
den i but a Peſtle and Mortar, may be reduced to 
” an impalpable Powder. 

| It is poſſible that the Subſtance of this 
" Membrane in the Stomach of an Oſtrich 
44 ſhould be looſe and pliable, and yet the con- 
Kay ſtituent Parts of the Fibres which that Sub- 


ſtance is woven and compos'd of, have a 
Firmneſs and Solidity beyond any other Parts. 
Whilſt the ſtrong Muſcles are graſping on 
all fides and mixing the Contents together, 


5 and by their conſtant and forcible Compreſ- 
4 ſions, make the Parts of the hard Food con- 
Þ tinually rub againſt and grind one another, 
1 ] can eaſily conceive, how ſuch a paſſive 

Membrane might be a proper Fence to in- 
n Wl poſe between the hard and ſtubborn Parts 
_ of the Contents, and the tender Fibres of 

the Muſcles, to which the immediate Touch 
by of whatever is rough or ſharp would be of- 
05 fenfive and intolerable; and I don't think it 
all Improbable, that a Membrane of fuch a pe- 
4 culiar Subſtance ſhould be thus expos d, and 
al ber receive no Injury from the Force of ei- 


ther Side, any more than a Gold-beater's 
Kin does between the reſiſting Metal and the 
violent Strokes, that force the Gold to ſpread. 
L 3 Miſam. 


— 
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Miſam. The Gold-beater's Skin remain; 
always in the ſame Poſition, and is only to 
endure direct Blows, made perpendiculyh 
upon a flat; whereas the Membrane, we 
ſpeak of, is, according to your Deſcriptian, 
expoſed to a great Variety of Attacks 
from every Quarter. The Outſide of it 
receives, and is forced to yield to, all the 
Preſſures that in various Directions are 
made upon it by the ambient Muſcles: 
The Inſide of it lies open to the Force and 
Roughneſs of the reſiſting Contents, the 
Parts of which are as conſtantly obliged to 
change and ſhift their Situations, as they 
are compell'd to it by that Variety of Prel- 
ſures, which the Muſcles muſt make upon 
the yielding Membrane. „ 

Phil. T intended no Compariſon be- 
tween them: But having given ſome lu. 
ſtances of the impenetrable Skill, which 
Nature has diſplay'd in the peculiar Ter- 
ture of the different Veſſels, Membrane, 
©c. in the ſame Creatures, I inferr'd from 
thence, that a Membrane of a peculiar Sub- 
{tance might aſſiſt in the Affair of Triturs- 
tion, and yet ſuffer no more from its Fun- 
ction, than Gold-beater's Skin does from the 
Buſineſs which it is uſed in. And how little 
ſoever the Gold-beater's Skin ſeems to under- 
go, yet we may learn from it, that a Mem- 
brane may be made, even by human * 

that 
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chat can reſiſt a Force, which a hard Met 
muſt yield tO, | 
But ſuppoſe this other Membrane, this in- 
ward Coat of the Stomach in Birds, ſhould 
wear: our Teeth do the ſame; and if no Pro- 
viſion was made for this, they could not laſt as 
they do; but all we know of it is, that the 
particles, that wear off inſenſibly, are as inſen- 
ſibly repair d. Nature has a thouſand ways 
of working, that we are ignorant of; and 
that in ſome Caſes the makes good Loſſes as 


faſt as they are ſuſtain'd, and before they are 


felt, is evident from what every body may 
obſerve in a Hare. The Feet of this Crea- 
ture, ſo remarkable for its running, are ne- 
ver found bare, but always beſet with Fur, 
a thick Down at the very Bottom of them, 
which touches the Ground. 

Miſom. Trituration perhaps may be per- 
form'd. in the manner you ſpeak of: But the 
more every thing obſervable in Birds confirms 
us in the Opinion, that in them the Meat is 
broken to pieces and made into Chyle by force 
and grinding, the more we ought to be con- 
vinced, that in Creatures, where the ſame 
Phenomena do not appear, muſcular Mo- 
tion has nothing to do with their Concocti- 
on. Whatever we eat at a Meal muſt all be 
contain'd at once in the ſame Viſcus in 
which it is to be digeſted: The Coats of 
an human Stomach are thin and flight; and 
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tho' it may be divided into ſeveral Mem- 
branes, and the ſecond forſooth is cal d 
muſcular, the whole is of a weak lender 
Subſtance, in compariſon to that of the 
Gizards in Birds, If we ſwallow Pebbles, 
or any the leaſt Stones, thoſe of Grapes or 
Gooſeberiers not excepted, they are not digeſt 
ed, but come away whole and unalter d. 
Phil. You need not ſpend any Time to i , 
prove to me, that Concoction is not perform'd Ml , 
in our Stomachs by Trituration ; I always 5 
thought it abſurd to imagine it. There arc WF ,, 
many Actions, that all contribute to the Con- 
coction of our Food; but without the Helpof 
muſcular Motion I ſhould think it could no 
more be perform'd in us, than in other Crea- 
tures, whoſe Stomachs are more ſtrong and 
ſolid. The hardeſt Labour belonging to this 
Function is to bruiſe and break the hard and 
tough Meat to pieces, and _—_ it with the 
Saliva: This being done by Maſtication, the 
Menſtruum in the Stomach, whatever that be 


made of, 1s only to infinuate it ſelf into, and 7 
further to break the Contexture of our Meat I wh 
already reduced to Pulp. But in order to not 


this, and to come at every Particle of our 
Food, it is neceſſary, that this Menſtruun grea 
ſhould be well mix dd and as it were beat up Win th 
with the Pulp. The Share of this Perfor- Mence 
mance falls partly to the Muſcles that con- Mikis 
ſtitute the ſecond Membrane of this Viſcus 
and 
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and partly to a Motion communicated to it 
by the Diaphragm, and is originally owing 
to Reſpiration ; from which is likewiſe de- 
rived the Periſtaltick Motion, that without 
Interruption is continued from the Begin- 
ning of the /Z/ophagus to the Extremity of 
the Inteſtinum rectum. All theſe contribute 
to the making of the Chyle, as it is ſent our 
of the Stomach ; and from what we know 
of Digeſtion in general, it is highly proba- 
ble, that this whole Proceſs is aſſiſted and for- 
warded by the Warmth of the adjacent Viſcera. 

Miſom. All this I can eaſily aſſent to, nor 
will I further diſpute with you about the 
Exiſtence of the Animal Spirits ; it being a 
long receiv'd Opinion, you ſhall make the 
moſt of it; but that theſe Animal Spirits 
ſhould bear ſuch a Sway in the Stomach, and 
be a conſiderable Part of the concoctive Fer- 
ment, ſeems to be an arbitrary Suppoſition, 
for which I don't perceive you can have any 
grounds. 

Phil. Be pleaſed to recollect and examine 
what I have ſaid, and you'll find that this is 
no more than a neceſſary Conſequence of the 
Obſervations already mentioned, viz. the 
great number of Nerves, that end and open 
in the Stomach, and the conſiderable Influ- 
ence, which Appetite and Averſion, our 
Liking or Diſliking our Food, have upon 
Digeſtion. When once we have laid a Foun- 

dation, 
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dation, and have ſome Certainty to build our 
Arguments upon, it is then that we may i | 
make uſe of our rational Faculty: for its, . 
impoſſible, that keeping to the ſtrict Rules 

of reaſoning we ſhould err in our Conclu- : 
ſions, if we draw them only from what we 
know to be true. But then it is to be conſi 
der'd, that human Knowledge can only WM 
come à poſteriori, You'll give me Leave to 
trace it from the Beginning; and T'll be con- 
tent to ſtart with Monſieur Deſcartes, and 
at my firſt ſetting out to doubt of every thing, 
Now as Doubring mult always imply Think 
ing, and it is impoſſible that I ſhould per- 
ceive the firſt without being confident of the 
latter, I rake this his Meraplyſieal Principle 
(a) Cogito, ergo ſum, to be a very Juſt one; 
becauſe it is the firſt Truth of which a Man 
can be well ſure: and if from our being 
conſcious that we think, we may not fafely 
conclude that we exiſt, then we can be cer- 
tain of nothing. The next thing to be en- 
quir'd into is, what it is, which Part of us 
that performs this Operation, this Act oi chat 
Thinking. But here, I know very well fron}... 
what you advanced Yeſterday, concerning wife 
our Ignorance, as to all Properties of Mailt 
ter, I ſhall not be able to aſſert any thig 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, without Suppoſition. 


* 


1 


7 


(a) I think, therefore I exiſt, 


Miſon 
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Miſom. Yeſterday I was in a gay ſprightl 
—_ and ire I have theſ. — 8 
of Eaſe, I am (a) in Adonidis Hortis, more 
pleas'd with Sallies of the Imagination and 
airy Flouriſhes, than grave Reaſoning, and 
ſolid Doctrine: But I defire you would not 
uke thoſe Flights of Fancy for my real and 
ſettled Sentiments. That mere Matter can 
not think is a receiv d Opinion, and an Axi- 
om which I am neither able nor willing to 
refute, | 

Phil. If Matter cannot think, we may 
juſtly conclude, that we conſiſt of a Soul and 


Body. How they reciprocally work up- 


on and affect one another, tis true, we can- 
not tell, and whether the Soul be ſeated in 
ſome particular part of, or 1s diffus'd through 
all the Brain, the Blood, or the whole Body, 
is likewiſe not eaſie to be determined: But 
tho theſe things are myſterious to us, yet 
from the Experience we have of our Com- 
poſition, and what every moment we may 
feel within our ſelves, we can aſſert not only, 
that there muſt be an immediate Commerce 
between the Body and the Soul; but like- 
wiſe that the Action of Thinking in which 
all, that we know of the latter, conſiſts, is 


(a) In the Gardens of Adonis. A Proverb uſed when Men 
take delight in things that are ſoon fading, and more pleaſant 
than profitable. 


to 


has not a Shadow of Reaſon or Probability 
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to our certain Knowledge perform'd moto 
in the Head than it is in the Elbow or the 8 
Knee: From this we may further conclude, i 


that as the Soul acts not immediately upon fr 
Bone, Fleſh, Blood, &c. nor they upon that, th 
ſo there muſt be ſome yo rn ſmall Par. MW" 
ticles, that are the (a) Internuncii between th 


them, by the help of which they manifeſt 
themſelves to — other. 

Miiſom. All theſe latter Concluſions!] grant: 
The Internuncii, you ſpeak of, are the Ani. 
mal Spirits, and that they are the interme- 
diate Officers between the Soul and the grof- 
ſer Parts of the Body we'll allow; but that 
the Spirits, which help to compoſe the ſto- 
machick Ferment, ſhould be of a finer Sort 
than thoſe by whoſe Aſſiſtance the muſcu- 
lary Motions and other Actions of Force are 
perform'd, is not only a Suppoſition, but 
in my Opinion, a ſtrangely odd one, that 


In it. 

Phil. Do you think it a natural Conſe- 
quence from what we know of all manner 
of filtrating, or ſtraining, that ſome of the 
animal Spirits muſt infinitely differ from 
others in Fineneſs and Subtilty? 

Miſom. I think we can determine nothing 
with any Certainty about their Bulk or 
— — ——— 

(a) Meſſengers, 


Shape, 
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'0 shape, as long as we are ignorant both of 
* ** which they are ſeparated 
e, ¶ gom the Blood, and the Figure of the Pores 
N through which they are to paſs, and don't 
, know, whether they are tranſcolated through 
te Brain from the arterial Blood carried 


whole Maſs. " 

Phil. If animal Spirits have any Exiſtence 
at all, (which you have granted) let them 
x: made after what manner you can ſup- 
ole, and the Pores thro' which they paſs be 
f what Figure you ſhall pleaſe to imagine 
hem; ſo they be but ſeparated from the 
Flood, or other Juices, which it is certain 
hey are, the ſame muſt happen to them, 
rhich is obſerved in all leſſer Particles that 
re Segregated from any Maſs or Compoſi- 
on whatſoever, whether they be ſifted, 
rain d, or evaporated, unleſs you'll deny 
bat Nature 1s always the ſame. 

How vaſt is the Difference between the 
articles, that in the form of Smoak are ſepa- 
ted by Fire from all combuſtible Matters! 
ow even and uniform does the fineſt ſifted 
and appear to our naked View, and yet if 
ſe look upon a ſmall Quantity of it thro' 
Microſcope, we ſhall obſerve not only a 
odigious Variety of Shapes, but likewiſe 
numerable Degrees from ſeemingly great 


1 bbles to the ſmalleſt Atoms, in the Big- 
Pe neſs 


thither, or made by Exhalation from the 
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and I can as eaſily conceive the Stars with. 
out a Sky, as Memory without a Brain. But 2 
it is very immaterial to our Buſineſs in hang, 
what the Soul, abſtract from the Body, ſhall 
be capable of in that State, of which w MW | 
know ſo little, ſo let us at this time conſider M 
this incorporeal Being no farther, than as it 
comes within our Reach, and being allied MW | 


with Matter, becomes Part of our Com. Ml 
poſition ; And then, I ſay, that whilſt the n 
ſtrict Union that is between the Body and a 
the Soul laſts, and they continue to be, a; 18 
it were, a Mixture, the latter cannot at Ml t 
without the Aſſiſtance of the firſt : For tho tc 
our Thoughts be never ſo elevated or meta- P 
hyſical, we cannot form them without WW * 
Ideas of Words, Things, or joint Notions, {Ml In 
and Thinking only conſiſts in 4 various D/ 
poſition of Images received before. fre 
Miſom. Then you would have this vari of 
ouſly diſpoſing of the Images to be the Work | 
of the Spirits, that act under the Soul, as ſo thi 
many Labourers under ſome great Architect. tha 
Phil. I would ſo: And reflecting on what I S 
is tranſacted within us, it ſeems to me a ve- * 
Ir} 


ry diverting Scene to think, when we ſtrive 
to recollect ſomething that does not then oc- 

cur; how nimbly thoſe volatil Meſſengers bet 
of ours will beat through all the Paths, and 
hunt every Encloſure of the Brain, in queſt an 


of the Images we want; and when we have 
forgot 
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forgot a Word or Sentence, which yet we 
are ſure our Memory, the great Treaſury of 
Images, has once been charged with, we may 
almoſt feel, how ſome of the Spirits flying 
through all the Mazes and Meanders rom- 
mage the whole Subſtance of that medullary 
Labyrinth, whilſt others ferret through the 
inmoſt Receſſes of it with ſo much Eager- 
neſs and Labour, that the Difficulty they 
meet with ſometimes makes us uneaſie, 
and they often bewilder themſelves in their 
Search, till at laſt they light by chance on 
the Image that contains what they look'd 
for, or elſe picking it up, as it were, by 
Piece-meal from the dark Caverns of Obli- 
vion, repreſent what they can find of it to our 
Imaginarion, 

Mom, I hope you'll conclude nothing 
from this volatile Oeconomy of the Brain, 
of your own making? 

Phil. I don't intend it, and only hinted at 
the moſt exquiſite Functions of the Spirits, 
that the Nicety of the Performance and the 
dwittneſs of the Execution might convince 
you of the tranſcendent Subtilty of thoſe 
ary velocious Agents, the chief and imme- 
diate Miniſters of Thought; that officiating 
between the Soul and groſſer Spirits of the 
denſes have always Acceſs to her inviſible ſelf. 

After this, I ſhall put you in mind of two 


things, which. the Knowledge we have of our 


M ſelves, 
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ſelves, and common Experience, will ſuffer 
no body to be ignorant of. The firſt is, that 
when we ſee, or hear others diſcourſe of, 
things that are naſty and we abhor, the ye 
ry thinking on them ſhall give us Qu: 
and cauſe ſome People to vomit, that are of H 
a delicate Contexture. The ſecond is, that, 
tho' we are in perfect Health, and have 
what we call a very good Stomach, the re- MW. 
ceiving of any ſurpriſing News, that nearly MI... 
concerns us, either a very joyful, or an un- u 
welcome Meflage, ſhall damp our Appetite, * 
and in an inſtant take away the craving De- i. 
fire we had to eat. From theſe Ka. the 
other Obſervations cited before, I think it i; Ms... 
evident, that the Office of the Stomach is Mrd 
very much influenced by Thought it ſelj 
and conſequently the Spirits employed in 
this Miniſtry are of the fineſt fort, which i 
all I was to prove. | 

Miſom. J underſtand you perfectly well: 
But this Miniſtry of the Spirits, and the 
whole Foundation you build upon, is alto- 
gether hypothetical. 

Phil. Pardon me; what I build upon i 
the Obſervations, by which I am convinced hat e 
that there is ſuch a Communication and 
Agreement, ſuch an extraordinary Conſenſu ed! 
between the Brain and the Stomach, with- 
out entring into an bee what Inſtru- 
ments this is perform'd by: W that 

wer 
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power is tired or exhauſted by the Labour 
of the Brain, the Stomach ſuffers. But as the 
Animal Spirits are generally conſider'd as the 
Inſtruments of Motion and Feeling, and At- 
tendants on the Nerves, I make uſe of this 
Expreſſion without 2 to determine 
what is the Cauſe of that Action, that Mo- 
tion or Effect. I have told you all along, 
that ſolving Phenomena and reaſoning from 
an Hypothefis was not my Talent: Therefore, 
whether there really are, or are not Animal 
Spirits, ſuch as are generally allowed, I make 
vſeof the Name to expreſs the Inſtruments of 
Motion and Senſe; or whether the Nerves per- 
form this by any Motion undiſcoverableby us, 
or by any Juice or Steam, or Spirit or ther, 
r whatever it be. What I am ſure of, and 
what (as I told you before) I build upon is, 
hat the Stomach, the Appetite and Cococti- 
n of it, is influenced in a more than ordi- 
ary manner by that Part of us which thinks, 
he Kidnies, Liver, Pancreas, and al! the 
Viſcera, but eſpecially the Spleen and Meſen- 
ery, have many Nerves derived to them 
rom the Brain; and yet we are not ſenſible, 
hat our Thoughts make the leaſt Impreſſion 
pon any of their Functions; the Heart in- 
ed ſeems influenced by Thoughts, when the 
joul is moved by ſome Exceſs of Paſſion, 
et this never happens without great Per- 
dation of the Spirits in general; but when 
M 2 our 
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our Mind is calm, and we can think ſedate. Ml ; 
ly, none of our Inwards are ſo nice as tobe t 
affected in their Operations by the ſame Ml 
Images that influence the Soul, but only the WM F 
Stomach and the Organs of Generation; à Ml P 
if Nature, by the extraordinary Commerce Ml a 
ſhe has contriv'd between the Soul and thoſe h 
Parts, would ſhew us that they are the moſt Wl be 
noble of the whole Body; the latter being Wl ar 
as highly neceſſary to continue the Species, tb 
as the firſt is to preſerve every individual 
Perſon. 

Mom. I doubt you confound the Open- 
tions of the Soul with the Animal Function 
which we have in common with the Brutes: 
The Organs of Generation not being ſubſet 
to the Will, act often in deſpight of our n. 
tional Soul, and the luſtful Thoughts, that 
excite diſorderly Motions in them, are the 
Effects of Concupiſcence and the Fleſh, and 
therefore called Carnal. 

Phil. If you are of Opinion, that theres 
but one Soul, the Thoughts I ſpeak of 
which you are pleas'd to call Carnal, muſt af 
neceſſity belong to that one, notwithſtand- 
ing all its Rationality ; becauſe, as we fail 
before, Matter cannot think; but if you 
ſtate a Plurality of Souls, the worſt of en 
will ſerve my purpoſe; and let thoſe Thoughts 
be the Act or the Effect of the Animal, Sen. 


ſitive, or what Soul you pleaſe, we hal 
nent 
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te. W never differ about it : For thus much I know, 
»be chat of all the Operations FERRED within 


ume us, the moſt elevated and refined is Thinking: 


the W From whence I conclude, Firſt, That thoſe 


Parts that are influenced by mere thinking 
eree are without doubt the niceſt. And, Second- 
hoſe I ly, That the Spirits that are the Internuncii, 
noſt between the immaterial Thinking Subſtance, 
ing and thoſe Parts, are none of the coarſeſt, and 
cies, this is all I ſhall ſay upon the Matter; for J 
dual have no mind to engage in any Diſputes 
about the Soul. 

er: Mom. From what you have ſaid I am 
ions very well ſatisfied, that the Volatilization, 
tes: WM and greateſt Efficacy of the Stomachick 
jet Ferment depends upon the Animal Spirits, 
.ind am likewiſe convinced, that continual 
that thinking ſpends abundance of thoſe Spirits, 
the and conſequently is apt to rob the Ferment 

and of its Due; but I cannot ſee why you ſhould 
ake ſuch extraordinary pains to prove, that 
the Spirits employed in thoſe Offices are of 
greater Subtilty than others. I cannot appre- 
hend, what Benefit your Aſſertion is to re- 
ceive from what you lay ſo great a Streſs 
upon; I'll readily allow that the Deficiency 
of the Animal Spirits may very reaſonably 
cauſe Crudities, and it is perhaps not im- 
probable, that ſome of the Spirits conſtitu- 
ung the Ferment, which ſeems to be influ- 
enced by mere thinking, ſhould be of the 
M 3 _— 
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finer Sort; but why will you inſiſt ſo much 
upon this latter ? 

Phil. Becauſe the waſting of the coarſer 
Spirits does not produce the ſame, but quite 
contrary Effects: Exerciſe, which without 
doubt makes a great Conſumption in the 
Animal Spirits, not only creates Appetite 
and helps Digeſtion, but likewiſe removes 
Obſtructions, invigorates the Blood, and 
ſtrengthens the whole Body. Daily Experi- 
ence teaches us that none are more healthy, 
ceteris paribus, than your labouring People 
that come home weary every Night, and 
conſequently have much exhauſted their Spi- 
rits. From this we may ſafely conclude, 
that the coarſer _ when once they are 
ſeparared from the Blood, by remaining in 
the Body contract a Sourneſs, or ſome other 
ill Quality, which I don't pretend to deter- 
mine; for which reaſon Exerciſe is ſo necel- 
ſary to all People that uſe a plentiful and 
nutritious Diet, that by the muſculary Mo- 
cions, the Spirits, which from their Blood 
are ſeparated in great abundance, may be 
ſhook off and eliminated before they can 
prove prejudicial. 

The Reaſon then why I inſiſt upon the 
Difference in the Degrees of Spirits, which 
naturally flows from their being made by 
Separation, is very manifeſt from the Cure 
as well as Cauſe of Hyſterick and Hypo- 

chondriaci 


— — — 


r 


chondriack Diſeaſes: For if the Spirits were 
of equal Subtilty would it not be ridicu- 
lous, firſt to accuſe the Deficiency of em, 
and immediately after preſcribe Exerciſe, 
which it is palpable will exhauſt them more? 
and yet that every Body blames the Defect 
of Spirits, and likewiſe orders Exerciſe in 
theſe * is not to be contradicted. 

Miſom. at you ſay is certainly the 
teateſt Error that ever was broach'd in 
Phyſck. (a) Toto celo erras. Exerciſe ne- 
ver was ftecommended, becauſe it ſhould 
conſume or diffi ate the Spirits, but becauſe 
the Motion of the Muſcles is known to con- 
tribute much to the Volatilization of the 
Blood, and its being thick and torpid hinders 
the Separation of the Spirits, that are lock'd 
up in its Maſs, and, as it were, impriſon'd 
by its Viſcidiry. Great Epicures generally 
take care to have a Vent for their Spirits, 
tho' otherwiſe they ſtir hut little, and yet 
they are often fill'd with groſs Humours, 
which cannot be attributed but to the Want 
of ſuch Exerciſe and muſculary Motion, as by 
agitating the Blood, would promote all the 
neceſſary Separations that ſhould be made 
from its Maſs. 

Phil. 1 dv not deny, that Exerciſe and 
muſculary Motion are aſſiſting to the Volati- 


(a) 4 Proverb aſed when we think Men to be entirely in 
the Wrong, | 
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lization of the Blood, but this does not hin- 
der their conſuming abundance of the Ani. 
mal Spirits. As to the Spirits being ſhut u 
by the Viſcidity of the Blood, I know it i; 
the Opinion of a great many modern Phy- 
ſicians; but it is an extravagant Suppoſition, 
very inconſiſtent with the Volatility that 
muſt of neceſſity belong even to the groſſeſt 
of thoſe Particles, that can come under the 
Denomination of Spirits. But J hate to res- 
ſon after this wandring manner, where Na- 
ture cannot be my Guide: Our ſhallow Un- 
derſtandings will never penetrate into the 
Structure of Parts of that amazing as well az 
myſterious Compoſition, the Maſs of Blood; 
and therefore let us not launch out into 
any further Diſputes about that incompre- 
henſible Mixture, or aſſert any more of it, 
than what Obſervation will allow us. 
Miſom. Good Philopirio, no Evaſions, by 
way of Cant; If you can deſtroy that Sup- 
poſition, do, otherwiſe don't ſpeak againſt i. 
Phil. If you would have me ſhew you 
the Falſity of it, I muſt firſt ask you, Whe- 
ther you don't think that there are more nu- 
tritious Particles, and conſequently Spirits, 
in the tender Fleſh of Animals, than in your 
(a) fructus horarii, or Roots, Coleworts, 


— 


—— 
— 


(a) Fruits that don't keep, as Cherries, Currants, Mulber- 
ries, & c. 
Puts 
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Butter-milk, and even Bread it ſelf ? If fo, I 
leave all the World to judge, whether it is 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Aliments confiſt- 
ing of volatile, ſupple, balſamick Particles, 
that are eaſily divided, ſhould fill the Blood 
with more groſs Humours, than ſuch as are 
made up of terreſtrious, crude and ſtubborn 
Parts; or that the Blood compos'd of the 
firſt ſhould more impriſon the Spirits, than 
that which is made of the latter. Beſides, 
that great Part of the Spirits is made before 
the Chyle enters into the Blood, not only af- 
ter it has paſt the Glandules of the Inteſtines, 
and is in the lacteal Veſſels of the Meſentery, 
but before it comes out of the Stomach. 

Mijom. I believe you'll find it very diffi- 
cult to prove that Aſſertion. 2 

Phil. Nothing is more eaſie: When a la- 
bouring Man that has work d hard is diſpi- 
rited, and almoſt faint for want of Food, 
How ſoon is he cured by eating, before the 
Concoction in the Stomach can be ſaid to 
begin! What is it, that ſo immediately re- 
ſtores and comforts him, but the Spirits, 
that are ſeparated all along from the Ali- 
ments, not only before they are digeſted, but 
before they are ſwallow'd down, and refreſh 
him in the very Act of Maſtication ? 

Miſam. That theſe Steams nouriſh, and 
refreſh us, is demonſtrable; but I don't think, 
that becauſe they fly up to the Brain, 

they 
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they are preſently to be calld Animal 
Spirits. „üs 5 

Phil. With the ſame Right as the Chylei, Ml | 
call'd Blood as ſoon as it is mix'd with in 
Maſs ; tho' before either of them are per. . 
fected, there is more required chan moſt il 1 
People imagine. Tr is a very pitiful Notion 7 
which the 3 Philoſophers and Phy. WM © 
ficians have of the Animal Spirits; as if thy MI , 
were only ſome diſtin, uniform, ſmall g n 
bulous Particles, that without Coherence c Ml 1 
Dependance upon one another move toe Ml ;, 
ther in Company; when it is almoſt viſible II t 
to the Eye of Reaſon, that what we call the Ml { 
Animal Spirits is a Compoſition of vation Wl , 
Parts, that has a Tone, Cfafis, and due Con- 
ſiſtency belonging to it, no leſs than tht 
Blood. When I have reflected on theſe thing 


and how much there might be ſaid of then, Ml N 
that is yet untouch'd, I have often wonder'd MI A 
that the great Lovers of Suppoſition, in the an 
our reaſoning Age, have not from the Eu- an 
berancy of their Fancies given us whole 8. v. 
ſtems and Hyporheſes of the Mixture of Parts I ch 
that the Set or Maſs of Animal Spirits mul . 
of neceſſity conſiſt of; which might hae ch 
been leſs ridiculous than the Pretence of me. 
chanically explaining their Motions. ſta 

Miſom. Then don't you think all the Op it 
rations of the Body to be mechanical ? re 


Phi 
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Phil. Yes; and not only ſo, but I believe 
the ſame of all the Works of Nature. I 
believe Men may give Reaſons for the Stru- 
ure of animal Bodies, and ſpeak mechani- 
cally of the Shape as well as Motions of the 
Muſcles, and their Antagoniſts, and of a 
great many other things that fall under our 
Senſes 3 but I believe likewiſe, that when we 
are ſo wholly ignorant of the Figure and Mag- 
nitude of Parts, and as unacquainted with the 
Veſſels that contain them, as we are of, and 
with, the Spirits and the Brain, it is impoſſible 
to enter into the Mechaniſm of chem, at leaſt 
ſo far as to determine their Motions to an An- 
gle of Incidence ; more eſpecially, when we 
know them to be ſo minute and volatile, that 
to ſome of them our very Bones are pervi- 
ous. There are no doubt certain Rules in 
Nature why a Horſe comes to his full Growth 
always in ſix Vears, and a Man hardly in one 
and twenty. If we could undreſs Nature, 
and penetrate into the firſt Elements of her, 
we might perhaps give Reaſons for thoſe 
things, but before we can do that I ſhall al- 
ways laugh at the Ignorance and Vanity of 
thoſe that pretend to it. 

Miſom. What you ſay, or at leaſt the Sub- 
ſtance of it, I have read in Sydenbam : Yet 
it is the general Opinion, and I have heard it 
from Gentlemen of your own — 
that 
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that without ſome Knowledge in Algebr; 
and Geometry it is impoſſible a Man ſhould 
be a tolerable Phyſician. I beg your Pardon 
for ſaying ſo much, without knowing whe. 
ther you underſtand the Mathematicks or 
not, tho' I don't queſtion but you do. 
Phil. Indeed, Mi ſomedon, I do not. When 
I was very young I had a Maſter in Euclid 
who made me run through the firſt fix Books 
of his Elements in leſs than a Quarter of a 
Year : But this Study ſeeming to me at that 
time a very dry Buſineſs, I gave little heed to 
what I was about; and not having apply'd my 
ſelf toit ſince, Idon't remember much more of 
thoſe fix Books than if I had never ſeen them, 
Mifom. You know the Proverb, (a) Ar: 
non habet inimicum niſi ignorantem. 
Phil. The great Benefits and extraordina- 
Services, which the Civil Society and 
Mankind have on innumerable Accounts re- 
ceiv'd from the Science we ſpeak of, are ſo 
manifeft and ſo glaringly conſpicuous, that 
it is impoflible to live in a flouriſhing Na- 
tion, and to be ignorant of it: Therefore I am 
ſo far from being an Enemy to it, that! 
think the Mathematicks to be the moſt noble 
and moſt uſeful Study, Men of Parts can 
apply themſelves to; and that in worldly 


: (a) Arts have no Enemies but thoſe that are ignorant 
them. 


Affairs 
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Affairs there is no Exerciſe of the Mind, 
which Perſons of the brighteſt Genius or 
the higheſt Quality can more worthily em- 

oy themſelves in. But as to the Practice of 
Phyſick, I mean the Cure of Diſeaſes, there 
is no Part of the Mathematicks that can be 
a greater Help, or give more Light in the 
Myſteries. of it, than it can in thoſe of re- 
yeal'd Religion. 

Mijom. Formerly I own Mathematicks 
were look'd upon as foreign to your Pro- 
ſeſſion, but the many Diſcoveries that have 
been made in the Works of Nature, by the 
help of that Science, within theſe hundred 
Years, have made the World wiſer; and 
there is hardly a Phyſician now, that does not 
ſeem to underſtand Geometry. This is certain, 
that the Mathematicks are recommended to 
all young Students in Phyſick, as a neceſſary 
Qualification to their Buſineſs. Is it credible, 
that Men of Senſe and Learning, eminent 
Phyſicians themſelves, ſhould put their own 
Children to ſuch an Expence of Time as well 
as Money, as a midling Proficiency in the 
Mathematicks requires, if they could be of no 
Service to them, eſpecially in a Profeſſion, 
where there is ſo much work beſides, and 
which to perfect them in the Age of the old- 
eſt Man living is not ſufficient ? 

Phil. I don't ſay that Mathematicks can 
be of no Service to Phyſicians or ys 

ut 
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but that they can be of no Uſe to them, tg 
give them any Inſight into the Myſteries of 
their Callings. The grand End for which 
all young People are brought up to a Pro. 
feſſion, whether it be Law, Phyfick or Divi. 


nity, is a good Livelyhood: Therefore every 
thing is recommended to them, that y 
thought moſt proper to help them to Em. 
ployment, the ſooner the better, or can be any 
ways ſubſervient to raiſe their Reputation 
oc promote their Intereſt in the World, 
As Mathematicks require the greateſt Atten- 
tion, and no conſiderable Progreſs can be 
made in them in a ſhort Time, few Peo- 
= before the laſt Century troubled their 
Heads about them, but mere Philoſopher 
and fuch as made the Study of them their 
chief Buſineſs; I fay before the laſt Century, 
fince the Beginning of which, greater En- 
eouragement has been given to Arts and Sci- 
ences of all ſorts than they had received for 
feveral Ages before. It was then, that many 


People of other Profeſſions, Gentlemen of 


Eftares, and ſeveral Perſons of Quality, began 
to apply themſelves to this Science for Di- 
verſion; and ever ſince the Number of 
Mathematicians has very much encreasd 
throughout Europe. 

Miſam. Many things have concurr'd that 
have all contributed to the high Eſteem, 
 - which the preſent Age ſo juſtly pays to the 

| Mathe- 
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lathematicks. From our Pbileſophical 
Franſactions it has "oy appear'd on ma- 
y Occaſions, that the Powers of Nature 
ould not be underſtqod, or duely enquir'd 
no, without the Help of Mathemarticks, 
ir Jaac Newton, that great Ornament of 
is Age and Wer ap has now many Tears 
xen Preſident of the Royal Society: His 
Philoſophy has met with almoſt an univer- 
Applauſe : His Diſcoveries concerning 
ght and Colours have aſtoniſh'd the 
Vorld, His Principia, which the whole is 
wilt upon, are altogether mathematical. 
ud cannot be thoroughly underſtood 
ſithout a conſiderable Knowledge in A. 
rebra and Geometry, nor made intelligible 
o thoſe that are whally ignorant of 
hem, That thoſe things, and the Emu- 
ation of other Nations, have all been ac- 
elary to make Mathematicks highly va- 
Iued, is certain; but what would you infer 
from the Encreaſe you mention'd in the 
Number of Mathematicians ? 

Pbil. Nothing, but that the Study of this 
deience is become faſhionable, and the Know- 
ledge of it look d upon as a neceſſary Quali- 
cation that Men of Letters oughe ro be 
polleſs'd of, whatever Profeſſion they are of. 
dome of the politeſt People value themſelves 
upon, being Philomaths; and there are Ladies, 
Who, by the Teſtimony of known and able 
he- | Mathe- - 
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Mathematicians, are very expert in AlgeiriM 1; 
and Sir 1/aac's Fluxions. When once a; 
Part of Knowledge comes to be in fu} 
Vogue, and cultivated as well as approvelM.; 
of by the Beau Monde, the Want of it hn 
comes a Defe&t in a Man, that has bell; 
brought up at the Univerſity. The Rea 
therefore, why the Mathematicks are 
highly recommended to all young Studen 
in general, is not ſo much the Utility the 
are of in their Studies, and to underſtandthe 
Buſineſs they are to follow, as that they a 
a modiſh Science, the Knowledge of whid 
is thought to be a fine Accompliſhment: 
Whereas to be ignorant of it is a Blemiſ 
and look d upon as a Defe& in Education 
that will hurt a Man's Character in the Op 
nion of the Publick. No Father, or any bt 
dy elſe, that has young People under h 
Care, would ſuffer them to begin the Wolf 
under ſuch a Diſadvantage. The firſt die 
to gain Favour of the Publick is to rende 
our ſelves acceptable to it; and no Point! 
to be gain'd among any Set of People, if u 
will not, in ſome meaſure at leaſt, comp 
with their Notions, as well as their Ma 
ners. 

I have known a Presbyterian Parſon, 
Man of Learning and good Senſe, but of me 
Parents and Education, go to a Dancing-Mi 
ſer, after he was turn'd of forty, One Dj 


happen 
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Leh happen'd againſt my Will to ſurprize him, 
e am 1; be was taking a Leſſon. I was ſorry for 
ſuel e Accident, begg'd Pardon, and immedi- 


toi ately withdrew : The next Day this Man 
it made me a Viſit ; and ſome Chit-chat of 
beefMWchings indifferent having paſs'd between us, 
eau he told me, That to judge ſuperficially and 
re m outward Appearance of what ] had ſeen 
the Day before, I had ſufficient Reaſon to 
think him to be an egregious Coxcomb : But 
ray Sir, ſaid he, hear me à moment; and 
then went on thus. Hitherto I have had a 
big! Contempt for Compliments, Ceremonies 
nent Wind Cringes 7 all ſorts; paid ſinall regard 

mihi Modes and outward Shew ; and always 
ati tog ht, that if a Man took care of what be 
lid and what be ſaid, it was no great mat- 
„ what Attitude or Situation he choſe to 
er Ilford in, or which way he turn'd his Feet in 
Wor / king: But J find, perhaps a little too late, 
t See 1 have been in the wrong ; the World 
rendeWtinks otherwiſe, and J am fully convinced 
olnt gw, that where graceful Motion and à gen- 
feel Behaviour paſs for Virtues, an aukward 
Mien and uncouth Poſtures will ever be look'd 
Mug os Vices. What I have deſir d Mr. E---x 
fo teach me, is the faſhionable Uſe of my Legs 
md Arms, to make a tolerable Bow, and to 
meine in and go out of a Room as other People 
g-M* Wu. 4s for the reſt, I can aſſure you, I have no 
ind to learn to dance, any more than I have 
Pen N 70 
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to learn to fly. Having ſaid this, he roſe from 
his Seat, and took his Leave in theſe Worgs: 
Nu are a Man, Sir, whoſe Efteem I value, or 
elſe I would not have given either you or ny 
felf this Trouble. Now think of me as you pleaſe 
J am your very humble Servant. 

Mijom. Your Story is very diverting, and 
the Application as eaſie. You are of Opi- 
nion that the Benefit which Phyſicians ex 
pect from learning the Mathematicks is ty 
ingratiate themſelves with the Publick; and 
that they hope from it to be ſooner truſted 
with ſick People, than they would be, if i 
was known that they had never apply! 
themſelves to that Science. 

Phil. The Reputation of a Man's being: * 
good Mathematician, is certainly a Feube 
in his Cap, and there is nothing beſides tha 
is ſo effectual, or a more proper Means u 


bring him early into Buſineſs in any Profel 5 
fion, but more eſpecially in that of Phy: 
ſick. p 


Miſom. Vet you think it of no Uſe to then 
in their Studies, and that they can have no 
Aſſiſtance from the Mathematicks in a 
Part of Medicine ? 

Phil. I defire a little more Exactneſ 
with your Leave, when you repeat my den 
timents. I have not ſpoke in that genen 
manner: The Branch of Phyſick in whid 
I have aſſerted the Study of Mathematich 

(( 
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tobe of no Uſe, was the Practice it ſelf, 
the Cure of Diſeaſes. Bur to ſpeak mecha- 
nically of the Structure of Animals or the 
Motion of the Muſcles, and to calculate the 
Weight that is equivalent to the Force they 
exert, are Tasks that require mathematical 
Knowledge. All Fluids Iikewiſe are ſubject 
to the Laws of Hydroſtaticks. The Diffe- 
rence there is in the Streams and Velocity 
of the Blood depending on the different 
Courſes it ſteers, and the different Capacity 
of the Veſſels that contain it; the arterial 
Blood running through Canals that are large 
at the Beginning, and are always growing 
leſs and leſs; the Venal, on the contrary, 
running from very ſmall Veſſels into large 
ones that are continually widening; All theſe 
and many other Curiofities occurring in the 
animal Oeconomy, are demonſtrable by the 
Help of Mathematicks, and cannot be ex- 
plain d or exactly known without them. 
Belides, there is nothing that falls un- 
der the Senſes, of which the Quantity, Fi- 
pure, Number or Magnitude can be known, 
that Enquiries may not be made into, and 
Concluſions drawn from, not to be attempt- 
ed without mathematical Knowledge. I have 
often been vex d at the Want of it in my 
ſelf, and am well aſſur d that I have loſt 
abundance of Pleaſure, which I ſhoud have 
enjoyed, if I had been well verſed in that 

N 2 SCIENCE. 
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Science. I can likewiſe eaſily conceive, why 
the Study of it to thoſe, who once have x 
Notion of, and take pains about it, muſt he 
ſo diverting and bewitching as it actually i 
to many. | 

Miſom. How can a Man conceive that, 
who underſtands nothing of it? 

Phil. Becauſe I know the End attain'd by 
it, the Reſult of it, which is always Truth, 
In Dutch it is call'd W:skonſt, which figni- 
fies the Sure Art, or, the Art of Certain 
There is nothing ſo amiable, or ſo 3 
beloved as Truth, whether Men be good or 
bad ; and no body would ever tell a Lye, if 
he was ſure, or but imagin'd, that what he 
aims at, and can expect from it, would 
be equally obtain'd by ſpeaking Truth, 
Whoever underſtands our Nature mult be 
able to conceive, why nothing ſhould be 
more charming to human Creatures than 
ſearching after Truth, where the Reward 
is Infallibility and an Aſſurance of being in 
the Right. Every Queſtion a Man learns to 
ſolve in Algebra, every Problem he finds out 
in Geometry and becomes Maſter of by 
Skill and Labour, Self-love bids him value 
beyond any thing of an Inheritance ; and he 
looks upon his Knowledge as a Poſſeſſion 
of his own acquiring, the Product of his In- 
duſtry, and an unperiſhable Treaſure, which 


no body can rob him of. It is this cn 
LUKE 
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likewiſe of the Mathematicks, or at leaſt 
the Reputation of it, that makes the Science 
ſo highly eſteem'd even by thoſe that know 
nothing of it ; eſpecially when it is to be in- 
troduced into an Art, that ſeems to ſtand very 
much in need of it. Every Man of Huma- 
nity, every Lover of his Kind muſt be over- 
joyed and extremely delighted, when he 
hears that the Practice of Phyſick may be 
built on mathematical Principles; that 
what has only been conjectural is now made 
capable of Demonſtration; and that now 
Phyſicians may be ſure of removing many 
Pains and Diſeaſes, the Cure of which had 

hitherto been precarious and uncertain. 
Miſom. T have made uſe of Phyſicians 
my ſelf, that underſtood, or at leaſt were 
thought to underſtand, the Mathematicks, 
but I found them no more infallible than 
other People : So far I own I muſt fide with 
you. But the Scheme of bringing Mathe- 
maticks into the Art of Medicine is not of 
many Years ſtanding yet. The Newtonian 
Philoſophy, which I believe has in a great 
meaſure been the Occaſion of the Attempr, 
ws not made publick before the latter End 
of the laſt Century : And conſidering the 
vaſt Extent the Art of Phyſick is of, both 
i to Diſeaſes incident to human Bodies, 
and the Medicines that are made uſe of, 
great length of time muſt be required be- 
N 3 fore 


—— _—— — 
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fore an intire Syſtem can be form'd, that 
ſhall be applicable to all Caſes, and by the 
Help of which, Men ſhall be able to ex- 

lain all Phanomena that may occur, and 
ſolve all the Difficulties and Objections that 
may be made. 

Phil. A Man of Wit and good Parts, that 
has a little ſmatt'ring of the Newtontan Phi- 
loſophy, is ſeldom at a Loſs now, to ſolve al- 
moſt any Phenomena. To talk of thoſe 
things plauſibly, is the eaſieſt thing in the 
World; but to foretell all that ſhall happen 
in an acute Fever, is another matter. 

Miſom. Rome was not built in a Day, 
(a) Operi incipienti favendum. If the Mathe- 
maticks have already been brought with 
Succeſs into a conſiderable Part of the The. 
ory of Phyſick, as you ſeem to own your- 
ſelf, why may not the ſame Science and the 
Uſe of it, as Men go on in their Enquiries 
and human Knowledge encreaſes, be carried 
on further, and in tract of Time be made 
ſerviceable in the practical Part of Phyſick, 
in ſuch a manner, that fourſcore or an hun- 
dred Years hence the Cure of many Diſeaſa 
ſhall, by the Help of it, be render d, it not 
ſure and infallible, at leaſt leſs difficult and 
perplex'd than it is now ? 


— 


1 Ix ” 0" — — — 
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(a) We ought to be favourable in the Beginning of 3 
Vork. 4 Proverb. Begining | 
Phil 
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Phil. The Reaſon, why it is impoſlible, 
that this ſhould ever come to paſs, I had 
hinted to you already, when you told me, 
that what I faid you had read in Sydenham. 
We are unacquainted with the Figure and 
Magnitude of innumerable Particles that 
the Cauſes of things are made of. The Ma- 
thematicks are built upon a ſolid. Founda- 
tion; they are a Science of Truth and Cer- 
tainty, that does not teach Men to reaſon 
from Doubts or Conjectures; and where 
there are not certain Data to go upon, 
ſomething that is either known or taken 
for granted, we can receive no greater Aſſi- 
ſtance for the Advancement of Know- 
ledge from Mathematicks, than to remove 
this Houſe we could from Poetry or Mu- 
ſick. What Phyſicians are chiefly defective 
in, and what they want to know, is the true 
Cauſe of Cauſes of every Diſeaſe they meet 
with, and the real Virtues of every Medicine 
in the materia medica: Now how can Ma- 
thematieks direct us in or encreaſe our 
Knowledge of the Fluids of our Bodies that 
harbour the Diſeaſes, or the Simples that 
are made uſe of; whilſt we are entirely ig- 
norant of the firſt conſtituent Parts, of which 
Nature has form'd thoſe Fluids and Simples; 
and fall infinitely ſhort of being able to af- 
firm any thing concerning their Shapes or 


Bulks ? 
N 4 Miſom. 
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Miſom. I own what you ſay is plauſible, 
and ſeems to be very rational; but there is 
no reaſoning againſt Facts. All purging and 
vomiting are brought now to a Certainty by 
that Science. You have doubtleſs ſeen the 


Table that a few Years ago was publiſh'd ig 


the Philoſophical Tranſactiens (a), in which 
the Names of all the Purgative and Eme- 
tick Medicines are ſet down, and by ma- 
thematical Rules adjuſted to every Conſti- 
tution in all Ages. This muſt be a great 
Help in Phyſick. 

Phil (b) Coriaceum auxilium : Whoever 
truſts to it in his Practice will find it a very 
poor one. 

Miſom. The Author ſhews, that the Doſes 
of the Medicines are to be as the Squares of 
the Conſtitutions. 

Phil. J believe it is as eaſy to find out 
the Squares of a Man's Goodneſs or Gene- 
roſity, or elſe of his Wickedneſs or his Aya- 
rice, as it is to find out the Square of his 
Conſtitution. It puts me in mind of a Re- 
lick, which, among other great Curioſities, 
it is ſaid, is ſomewhere (I forgot the Place) 
preſerv d in a Phial. It is 5 the (e) Habs 
which Joſeph the Virgin Mary's Husband 
made, whilſt he was cleaving of Wood. 


(qa) Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 302 & 314. (6) 4 Proverb, for a means 
wnprofitable Help. (c) The Sound, which at every Stroke ſome la- 
bearing Men, eſpecially Pavioar:, 1 e in forcing out their Breath. 


M. m. 
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Miſam. A great Curioſity indeed! But how 
ame you to ridicule what you have own d 


nd dur ſelf not to underſtand ? 
by Phil. J never did, nor ever will ridicule 
he e Mathematicks: I thought I had given 


ou Aſſurances enough of this; but what I 
think deſerves to be laugh'd at, is their being 
haul'd and pull'd in by Head and Ears, where 
there is no Room for them. (a) Non ſunt 
jus loci, Whoever knows that all purging 
and emetick Medicines do not agree with all 
People, tho of the ſame Ages and in all other 


ver eſpects ſeemingly of the ſame” Conſtitu- 
ery ion; and that often the ſame Doſes will 
have very different Effects on the ſame Per- 

ſes ons, in leſs than a Month's time: Whoever, 
of Ml ay, knows theſe things, and the great Cau- 


ton that ought to be uſed in purging ſome 
People, will be convinced, that all Schemes 
and Contrivances, to bring this Affair to 
Certainty, muſt be vain and fruitleſs. There 


va- 

his Wis no one Science ſo ſerviceable to the civil 
Ne- ociety as the Mathemathicks, on a thouſand 
ies, Accounts: I have allowed all this before: 


But in the practical Part of Phyſick they 
we no more uſeful than (as the Proverb 
lays) (5) In Tragædia Comici. When a Man 
kts out wrong, the more I am ſatisfy d that 
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(9) Fs, don't belong to this Place, (b) Comedians in a 
ia ge y. | 
he 
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he goes on ſtrait, the ſurer J am that he; 
out of his Way. But let us examine on 
the Data this Author ſets cut with, ant 
we ſhall find, that the things he takes fy 
granted, and which he builds his whds 
Scheme upon, are neither demonſtrable, ng 
generally allowed of; but on the contrary, 
that they are looſe Conjectures, and arbittzy 
Aſſertions without Proof; and pray, whit 
Certainty can there be in the Superſtructus 
when the Foundation is diſputable and pre 
carious? _ | 

Miſom. You can expect no clearer De 
monſtration than the Nature of things will 
admit of. 4008 

Phil. That's true; and it's the thing | 
complain of, that Men ſhould pretend 9 
reaſon mathematically from Principles, that 
are not demonſtrable. It is (a) in arena #1 
ficare. But let us come to the thing it (elf 
In the firſt Place he aſſerts, that the Strengtii 
and Weaknefs of Conſtitutiofis depend of 
the different degrees of Adheſton, which 
the Particles of the Blood have to each 
other. 

M:fom. But you onght to take a Man" 
Words in the Senſe he puts upon them, 
when that is clear: Now it is: evident, that 
by Conſtitution in this Place the Authe 


(2) To build upon the Sand. 
means 
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ans no more than that Temperament or 
Faculty in every Individual, that Tone of 
he Parts on which it depends, that ſome are 
more, others leſs difficult to be moved or 
wrought upon by emetick and purging Me- 
LICINES. 

Phil. Be it ſo. But why muſt I believe 
hat this Conftitution depends upon that 
Adbefion, when it is ſo highly probable, 
that ſeveral things muſt concur and all con- 
ribute to make up what he calls Conſtitu- 
ton? The ſecond Thing he aſſerts, and 
which is in a great meaſure built on the 
firſt is that, cæteris paribus, the Doſe of the 
Medicine is to be proportioned to the Quan- 


creas d or leflen'd according as that Quan- 
tity is great or little; which, he ſays, is beſt 
to be gathered or computed from his 
Weight. | 
Miſom. But what have you againſt it? 
Phil. Nothing but Experience: for from 
our Author it mult follow that, where the 
Age and what he calls the Conſtitution are 
the ſame, groſs, corpulent People require 
larger Doſes than thoſe that are leſs in 
Bulk; which is not true. I know a little 
thin Woman of a middle Age, that is often 
out of order and does not weigh eight Stone, 
and who will not be moved by the ſame Me- 
licine that is a ſufficient Purge for a luſty 
Man 


tity of the Perſon's Blood, and to be en- 


| 
| 
| 
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Man of thirty, whom I likewiſe know 
one that weighs above Sixteen Stone, en- 
joys a very good Health, and has at leaſt fy 
or ſix times the Woman's Strength. 

- Miſom. This deſtroys nothing of that 
Scheme, and what you prove 1s no more, 
than that tho' the Man is of ſuperior Bulk 
and Force, the Woman is in his Senſe of the 
Word, of a much ſtronger Conſtitution; 
that is, the Adheſion of the Blood is fo pow. 
erful in her, that one Ounce of it makes; 


greater Reſiſtance againſt the Medicines than] 


two or three Ounces of his. 

Phil. J expected you would make this 
Reply. What you ſay is true: But is it not 
evident from it, that what our Author ſup- 
poſes to be eaſy to be found out, and about 
the Diſcovery of which he makes not the 
leaſt Scruple, I mean the Conſtitution, the 
Adheſion of the Blood, and the ſeveral De- 
grees of it, is (a) Numeris Platonicis obſcu- 
7745, an impenetrable Secret à Priori, never 
to be known or come at but by downright 
Trial and Obſervation? | 

Another thing in this Scheme, that 1s 
likewiſe very arbitrary, and for which 2 
Man can have neither Rule nor Authority, 
is the Author's Suppoſition, that there are 


| (a) More obſcure than the Numbers of Plato, I is pri 
verbially apply'd to what is dark and unintelligible. 


three 
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nee Degrees of Conſtitutions. Why not 
tx or four and twenty Conſtitutions; or, 
which I am ſure comes nearer to Truth, 
in even hundred of them? For I dare fay, 
here are as many Degrees of Conſtitutions, 

in the Author's Senſe of the Word, as there 
ie of bodily Strength. But neither of theſe 
being Objects of Senſe, they cannot be 
weigh'd, or meaſur'd, and therefore it is 
impoſſible to mark out or determine the ſe- 
jeral Degrees of them. Give me leave to 
iluſtrate to you, how arbitrary the Diviſion 
of the Conſtitutions is, and how much it 
is to be depended upon. The different Sizes 
of Men in Europe are from under four Feet 
to upwards of ſeven; and among eight or 
nine Millions of them there will always be 
ſome of every Size between the two Ex- 
tremes, to the tenth or twentieth Part of an 
Inch or leſs; if you can be but exact enough 
in meaſuring. This every body knows here: 
but if in China, or ſome other remote Part, 
Man ſhould aſſert, that among the People 
of Europe there were but three Sizes, as to 
their Height; and that the ſhorteſt Men 
were five Feet four Inches; the middle-ſiz d 
hive Feet eight Inches, and that all the reſt 
were ſix Feet high, you'll eaſily allow me, 
that little could be depended upon any thing 
built upon this Aſſertion: Yet the People, 
who had never ſeen any Europeans, but ſuch 
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as were near one of thoſe Sizes, migly 
ſwallow an hundred Errors contented 
and at the fame time applaud the Er. 
actneſs of him who had led them inn 
them. 
Miſim. The Reaſon why the Authe WM" 
makes only three. _— of Conſtitution is 
becauſe they are ſufficient for his Purpoſe 
and greater Exactneſs in dividing them l 
not requir'd. 

Phil. I don't diſpute it. What I woull 
convince you of is the ſmall Certainty there 
is often in the very Foundation, the Dats 
from which ſome People pretend to reaſon 
mathematically. What is likewiſe gren 
Streſs laid upon by the Author is, that nol” 
purging or emetick Medicines ever operate 
before they are mix'd with the Maſs cf 
Blood. 


Miſom. It was neceſſary to have this well , 
eſtabliſhed, becauſe the whole Scheme de. 
nds upon the Truth of it; for it would x 
demonſtrable, that the ſtrict or looſe A. 
heſion of the Blood's Particles had no In- F 


fluence upon the Operation of the Med! 
cines, if that was perform'd before tit 
Medicines came to the Blood, 1 
Phil. I know very well that the Scheme 
requires this, but that does not prove tht 
Truth of it: In many Cafes it is evident) 
falſe, That the looſe Stools obſery'd two 


of 
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three Hours after the taking of Phyſick 


re partly owing to its being mix d with the 
Blood is very probable: But the Operation 


; often very quick, and ſucceeds the taking 
f a Medicine, before it can poſſibly be got 
into the Blood: This perhaps might be lia- 
le to be controverted in Purges, but in 
Vomits it is demonſtrable. I have more than 


once ſeen Salt of Vitriol work the moment 


it was down; and in ſome ſqueamiſh People, 
the very Smell of a Medicine, nay the Sight 
of it proves Emetick, But, what at once de- 
troys this Hypothefis is, that there are ſeveral 
things that are not only inoffenſive to the 
Blood, but likewiſe moſt acceptable to it, 
and which when once mix'd with its Maſs 
never were, nor ever will be Emeticks, and 
yet cauſe vomiting for no other Reaſon, than 
that they are nauſeous to the Stomach z 
ſuch as a large Draught of Oyl, either of 
Linſeeds, or of Olives; Carduus Tea, and 
even Green Tea taken in Quantity, eſpeci- 
ally if made ſtrong and drank luke warm, 
and without Sugar: But warm Water it ſelf, 
without any thing elſe, is a Vomit that thou- 
lands make uſe of. 

Miſam. What you ſaid laſt convinces me, 
that this Hypotheſis is not univerſally true; 
for it is Madneſs to imagine, that in Water, 
the grand Proviſion which Nature has made 
to quench Thirſt, there ſhould be any thing 

di. 
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- difagreeable to the Blood; and as to its he. 
ing lukewarm, it can never get into its Maß 
before it is ſo, how cold ſoever it was drank 
I never made uſe of theſe Tables, becauſe | 
faw my ſelf barr'd from them by the Fx. 
ception the Author makes in Caſes of C.. 
ſtiveneſs or Laxity; in neither of which 
it ſeems, the Rules will anſwer. 

Phil. But in theſe lies all the Difficuly, 
What Phyſicians want to be ſure of is gi. 
ing effectual Purges, (a) In aluo pertinacitir 
conſtipata, and not over- doing it where the 
Patient is eaſily moved. It is in theſe Caſe 
only that Phyſicians are ever at a Loſs as to 

urging; and to give them no Aſſiſtance 
3 is to treat them exactly, as moſt Com- 
mentators do their Readers. Whilſt every 
thing is plain and intelligible they are florid 
and copious, and mighty full of Learning: 
but crabbed Paſſages that are really obſcure, 
they either are very ſhort upon, or elſe take 
no Notice of them at all. 

Miſom. A Gentleman I knew formerly 
uſed to compare Commentators to fall 
Friends ; who, whilſt they are not wanted, 
are very officious, but leave you in the 
Lurch, when you ſtand moſt in need 0 
them. Coſtiveneſs is a ſad Plague. 


(a) In a ſtubborn Coſtiveneſs. 
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Phi]. Compoſitions of many Ingredients 


obe. are always found to be more effectual in 
Ma, i that Caſe, than Remedies that only conſiſt 
ay of one or two; and a gentle Laxative mix'd 
uſe 


and given together with ſtronger Medi- 
cines often renders the whole Preſcription 
more efficacious, than much larger Doſes 
of all Catharticks. This could never have 
been known, but from Obſervation : Mathe- 
maticks would rather induce us to believe 
the contrary to be true. | 

Miſom. But now you ſpeak of Doſes, 
gre not ſome of them very extraordinary - 
in this Table? If a Scruple of Rena Fa- 
u lab be a common Doſe for a Man of 
nc: middling Conſtitution, then a Child of 
three Years old muſt take near nine Grains, if 
©") Wit ſhall be judg'd to be of the ſtrongeſt 
Conſtitution. 


ning Phil. It is more than I would give by 
ger a great deal; and the Medicine it ſelf I 


would never preſcribe to one of that Age. 
But it ſignifies nothing to enter into Par- 


2 iculars : Suppoſe both the Doſes and the 
T1 alculations to be juſt, and the Table the 
T7 ++ in the World; I'll engage, that the 


moſt compleat Mathematician, who will 
practiſe upon that or any other Scheme of 
Ine ſame Nature, and in preſcribing pur- 
ative Medicines follow the Rules of it, 
tall either by over-purging and raiſing 

Fluxes, 


Phil 
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Fluxes, or by failing to purge, do more 
Miſchief and be oitner diſappointed- among 
fifty Patients, than a mere Phyſician vil 
among five hundred; by a mere Phyſician 
I mean an experienc'd one, that is wholl 
ignorant of the Mathematicks, and govern 
by nothing but his Judgment and Obſer. 
vations. But after all, there is no great 
Skill requir'd to order a Purge or a Ve 
mit, either gentle or ſtrong ; our Defet 
does not lie here: There is nothing we 
have ſo great a Choice of, as we have of 
emetick and purgative Medicines. We ar 
abundantly better ſtock'd with them, than we 
are with Sudorificks, Diureticks, or any Alt 
ratives to anſwer the Intention and pri 
duce the Operation that is expected fron 
them. The moſt skilful Phyfician in th 
World cannot always provoke Sweat 0 
Urine when he pleafes; I mean he a 
not do it with half the Certainty, that ti 
leaſt Dabler in Phyſick can vomit and pury 
with. The Errors that are committed 
this Head are, generally ſpeaking, in d 
Application; and what we want to be fu 
of, concerning Vomits and Purges, is tl 
Diſtemper and the Time in which the 
are proper. It is with them as it is wil 
Bleeding: They have all of them at tim 
done infinite Service, and given Relief of" 


a Miracle, in acute as well as chroniq hd 
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note Diſeaſes, yet they often do hurt, and ſome- 
10no times kill the Patient; tho' the Indicati- 
will WW ons ſeem to be the ſame. Ir is in theſe 


Streights, and the Difficulty of judging right- 
ly, that we want Aſſiſtance; and if the 
Mathematicians can once give us a Rule, 
by which we might know with Certainty, 
when we ſhould purge or vomit, and when 
we ſhould let it alone, we ſhould never 
trouble them about the Medicines to do 
it with, or the Quantities in which they 
are to be taken, in any Age or Conſtitu- 
tion whatever. 

Miſom. And that Rule you expect, I ſup- 

ſe. 

Phil (a) Ad Calendas Gracas. 

Miſom. (b) Cum mula pepererit. To tell 
ou the Truth, I underſtand Mathematicks 
o more than you do, and can only ſpeak 
pf it, (c) juxta cum ignariſſimis; which if 
you had not made that ingenuous Confeſ- 
en firſt, I ſhould hardly have told you. 
How that Science ſhould be made ſervice- 
ble in the Cure of Diſeaſes, I frankly own 
could never conceive. (4) Sed in alieno 


(a) A Proverb for Never. (5) When a Mule ſhall have 
ud. A Proverb to the ſame purpoſe with the former, 
) Equally with the moſt ignorant. I is Proverbially uſed 
ben Men are entirely ignorant of a thing. (d) Bur I 
on't go to Law in a ſtrange Court. It is Proverbially 
ed, when Men refuſe to 2 about things they are not 


il verſed in. 
O 2 ore 


foro non litigo. The Uſefulneſs and even the 
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Neceſſity of it in Phyſick has now for 
ſome time been a Notion ſo univerſally re. 
ceived ; that not being able to diſprove it 
I have been aſhamed ever to ſpeak againſt 
it. 

Phil. If a Man was to be a Profeſſor in 
the Theory of Phyſick, and oblig'd to read 
Lectures on the Mechaniſm of the Body, 
ſome Knowledge in the Mathematick 
would be of great Uſe to him, (a) ad c. 
natum; and by the Help of it he would be 
able to ſpeak better on many Subjects than 
he conld without. But every Branch of the 
Art requires the ſame Accuracy: Thole 
who are to inſtruct others in any particular 
part ought to underſtand it thoroughly, and 
not be ignorant of any the leaſt Circun- 


) 
ſtance relating to it. If a Man was publick 
ly to teach Anatomy, it would not be ſuffſ - 
cient for him to have a clear Idea of the Ing f 
fide of the Body, and every Part that h V 
any relation to the animal Eeconomy, boulif g 
in Men and Women; but he ſhould like 6 


wiſe be expert at diſſecting, and ſhewig 
any Part a curious Enquirer may ask for 
He ought to know by heart the Names 
every Muſcle of the Body; how to go 
them readily, and ſeparate them from tho 


(a) For Ornament, 
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they are annexed to, without mangling or 
injuring any of the adjacent Parts. He 
ought to know the natural Situation of 
every Gland of Note, every Nerve, and be 
well acquainted with all the Ramifications 
of the fixth Pair : He ought moreover to 
be well skill'd in preparing for publick 
View, preſerving and embalming animal 
Bodies, or any Part of them, and what- 
ever elſe may be expected from a compleat 
Anatomiſt. 

Miſam. Your ſpeaking of Anatomy puts 
me in mind of another Branch of Phyſick 
that ſeems to have deſerted the Art, for 
the uſe of which it certainly was firſt in- 
vented ; what I mean is Botany. We have 
whole Books wrote now, and by Phyſicians 
too, that give us large Catalogues of Plants, 
without ſaying a Word of their Virtues, or 
ſo much as telling us, which of them are 
for medicinal Uſe, and which are not, 
What is labour'd moſt in them is a curious 
Exactneſs in the Deſcription of them, as to 
Shape and Colour, the Time a Plant blows 
at, what Number of Leaves the Flower is 
compos'd of, what it bears, and which Claſs 
it is to be rank'd in; and not a Syllable of 
what it is good for. 

Phil. Your Cenſure is very juſt; the moſt 
curious Vegetable in the World that is uſe- 


es in Phyſick cannot be worth the Care 


O 3 of 


in any one of them is capable of bringing 


lers that reap the Benefit of them. 
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of a Man, who is wholly to apply himſelf 
to the Cure of Diſeaſes; and the Know. 
ledge, whether the Flower of it be (a) M. 
nopetalus or Hexapetalus can do him little 
Service in his Buſineſs. 

Miſom. The more I reflect on what you 
faid Yeſterday of the auxiliary Arts to Phy- 
ſick, and how the Reputation of excelling 


a young Phyſician into Practice, the more 
I begin to be of your Opinion. It is very 
probable, that Mathemaricks are dipt into 
by many with the ſame View; and I plain- 
ly ſee, that what is altogether uſeleſs to Pa- 
tients may yet be very proper to advance and 
raiſe the Fortune of Phyſicians. 

Phi]. I compar'd, you know, all thoſe 
ornamental Qualifications to the falſe * 
of Shop- keepers; that they are very uſeful 
is not to be denied, but it is only the Sel- 


my oh ws ac O£k a 2 


Mi ſum. But what I admire at moſt is, 
why Men, whoſe Buſineſs and chief Aim 
is to get Money, the ſooner the better, 
ſhould apply themſelves to a Science ſo 
laborious, and that requires ſo much time 
before they can make any conſiderable WJ * 
Proficiency in it, as the Mathematicks; 


— — 
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(9) That which has one Stalk, or that which has ſix Stalks; P 


if 


it 1s apply'd to Flowers and Plants only. 
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if it was only ad ornatum, for a Feather 
in their Caps, as you call'd ir, when there 
are ſo many other ways to Renown that are 
cheaper, by Qualifications that may be ac- 
quir d in a little Time, and would not coſt 
them a tenth Part of the Pains. 

Phil. That Study which 1s moſt faſhion- 
able and moſt in Vogue in any Age, will al- 
ways be moſt effectual for the Purpoſe you 
ſpeak of. But you are miſtaken, Miſomedon, 
if you imagine, that thoſe of the Profeſſion, 
who make the greateſt Rout about Mathe- 
maticks, and the Uſefulneſs of them in the 
Practice of Phyſick, are great Proficients in 
them themſelves. Among the Phyſicians 
there are ſome very able Mathematicians, 
and ſo there are among the Divines; and 
the Study of that Science, being by the com- 
mon Conſent of all that are skill'd in it, 
the moſt pleaſant in the World, it is highly 
probable, that every Age will produce Men 
in all Faculties who will follow it, for no 
other Reaſon, than the Delight they take 
in it, or the Improvements, that by the Help 
of it may be made in Aſtronomy, natural Phi- 
loſophy, and all ſuch Arts and Labours, to 
which it is known and apparent that Ma- 
ern are neceſſary, or may be ap- 
plyd. _ 

Miſom. Then you believe that there are 
Phyſicians who underſtand the Mathema- 

O 4 ticks, 
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ticks, and = expect no greater Service from 
them in the Cure of Diſeaſes, than a Divine 
can in the Cure of Souls? LOI 
_. Phil. I know it: And not only they; but 
likewiſe all other profeſſed Mathematicians, 
that have given publick Proofs of their Ca- 
pacity in that Science, are unanimous, that 
mathematical Knowledge cannot be apply'd 
to the Practice of Phyſick; and I can affure 

ou, that it is from ſeveral of them, that! 
bad the Reaſons which I have given you for 
that Impoſſibility. It is a common thing 
among them to laugh at the vain Efforts 
of others that attempt to prove the con- 
trary: Whereas thoſe who are the loudeſt 
for the Uſefulneſs of Mathematicks in our 
Art, and the Neceſſity there is that a Phy- 
ſician ſhould be well skill'd in them, are 
commonly ſuch, as have but a little ſmatter- 
ing of them at beſt; and ſeveral of them 
are very ſanguine on that fide, that know 
nothing of the matter any more than | 
do. 

Miſem. (a) Fortius dicunt, qui minus la- 
bent artis. 
Phil. Tho' their total Ignorance in that 
Science is kept a great Secret, and is per- 
haps the laſt thing they would confeſs, 


© ap Thoſe who know the let of an lee wi hs ef 
it, 4 Proverb, | 
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When the Newtonian Philoſophy firſt began 
to ſpread, I have known Men of good 
Parts in our Faculty, that had finiſh'd their 
Studies very well, in great Perplexity for not 
having learnt the Mathematicks, when they 
found them become the faſhionable Study: 
| ſpeak of Men that had been in tolerable 
Practice for ſome Time. To have denied 
the Uſefulneſs of them in Phyſick would 
have been running their Heads againſt the 
Wall. | 

Miſom. That indeed would have been 
(a) oppedere contra Tonitrua. 

Phil. And for Men already in Buſineſs 
to unlearn again what they had learn'd at 
the Univerſity, and turn back to a new 
crabbed Study, that required Time and Ap- 
plication before they could make any Pro- 
greſs in it, was a frightful Task to think 
on. : 
Miſom. How did they extricate them- 
ſelves from this Difficulty ? 

Phil. Some actually took Pains, and learn'd. 
as much of the Mathematicks, as was ſuf- 
ficient to talk of them with thoſe that un- 
derſtood them: Others went a much ſhorter 
way to work, and by the Help of a Ma- 
ſter, or from Books only, learn'd the Terms 


Mmm 


A Proverb apply'd to 4 ridiculous Oppoſition ; as that of 
« Child to 4 Giant, * 
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of Art, and the Signification of abundance 
of hard Names and Technick Words that 
are made uſe of in that Science: As verſed 

Sines, Ellypſes, and Parabold's. 
Miſam. I know a great many cramp 
Terms and hard Names that I could (wag- 
r with my ſelf. Azimuth and Almicanter; 
5 could talk of Hyperbolict Ahmptotes and 
Parameters of Conick Sections, Tcoſahedron, 
and Paralellipipedon : But what could they 
get by that? | 
Phil. Every thing they wanted; which 
was only to make .the World believe that 
they underſtood the Mathematicks; and this 
was of great Conſequence to them; for it i 
generally believ'd, and the Opinion is plau- MW v. 
fible enough, that Phyſicians, who build 
their Art on mathematical Principles, mult WW cy 
act with greater Certainty than others, WY fg 
whoſe Knowledge in Phyſick is confeſs'd to WM (+: 
be for the greateſt part conjectural. Beſides 2 WM 6c: 
world of Time and Trouble are ſaved by get 
it, and Men free themſelves at once from you 
the moſt tedious and unpleaſant Task that MW 6 
belongs to Phyſick; for being ſuppos d to MW Ti 
know and enter into the Cauſes of things 
a priori, they have no Occafion for Obſer- 
vations, and conſequently there can be 10 
Neceflity for the cloſe Attendance on the 
Sick that is required to make them. What 
the Phyſician is paid for is the Trouble of 
| writing, 
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writing, it is that which gets him his Fee, 
whether his Viſits are ſhort or long, and 
whether he comes near the Patient or not. 
All the Skill is wrapt up in the Preſcrip- 
tion : As to the Nature and the State of the 


Diſtemper, ſure the Apothecary or elſe his 
Man may inform the Doctor of the Pa- 


tient's Condition, as well as he acquaints 
him with his Age and his manner of living. 
Praftitioners likewiſe that go upon ſure 
Grounds can have nothing to do with Phy- 
fical Caſes, or the Practical Authors that 
wrote them, but to deſpiſe and ridicule the 
old-faſhion'd manner of Reaſoning, thoſe 
Pains-taking Drudges made uſe of : by 
which another great Trouble is avoided. 

Miſom. Nay if they are impertinent, eve- 
ry Body will ſay, (a) Quid ad farinas? What 
ſignifies reading them ? There is a great 
deal in what you ſay, But Tricks and Arti- 
ices to gain Eſteem at a cheap Rate, and 
get into Buſineſs, have been made uſe of in 
your Faculty formerly, as well as they are 
now; tho' they have changed with the 
Times. There is a vaſt Difference in the 
Manner and Behaviour between the old Phy- 
ſicians that I can remember when I was 
very young, and thoſe that are coming up 
now : But many of thoſe old ones ſhew'd 


(a) What Profit will it bring? 4 Proverb. 5 
| as 
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as much Craft and Induſtry to comply 
with the Humours of their Age, and the 
Opinion that was then had of their Pro- 
feſſion, as any Pretender to Mathema- 
ticks can poſſibly do at preſent. They ſtudyd 
dull and heavy, as well as grave and penſive 
Looks, gave themſelves ſtiff and pedantick 
Airs on purpoſe to be thought Men of deep 
Learning; and to ſhew their Diſregard to 
Faſhions and the World, affected either 
Slovenlineſs in rich Cloaths, or an aukward 
Simplicity in their Dreſs, that made them 
remarkable. This was admirably well judg', 
whilſt it was thought that the Art of Phy: 
fick was a Mixture of Gueſs-work and 
Conjuring, and that no Progreſs could be 
made in it without ſevere Study and cloſe 
Application of plodding laborious Men, that 
would think on __ elſe. But Mens 
Sentiments concerning Phyſick being alter d 
it is not to be expected that the Accom- 1 

liſhments to gain the Favour of the Pub- \ 
lick ſhould continue to be the fame. It be- 
ing now ſuppoſed to be an Art of much 
greater Certainty than it was, Phyſicians 
have nothing to do but to get Practice, and 
take Fees as ſoon as they are qualified; and 
if I had a Son or other near Relation « 
that Profeſſion to be introduced into the 
World, I know what Study I would re 
commend to him. * 
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Phil. The Mathematicks. 

Miſem. No indeed. But I ſuppoſe him 
come away from the Univerſity, and brought 
up as other young Phyſicians now generally 
are; and the Study which then I would 
recommend to him, ſhould be the Know- 
ledge of Mankind : I'd have him converſe 
with and learn the Language. of the Beau 
Monde, (a) Ut nibil ex agro diceret. His 
firſt and greateſt Care ſhould be to have 
his Name often mentioned among them. 
In order to this he ſhould make his court 
chiefly to the Favourites of the Ladies, 
keep company with Men of ſuperficial 
Knowledge, and all the great Talkers about 
Town. Every now and then he ſhould 
entertain thoſe of his Acquaintance with 
ſomething that is curious in Nature, or by 
the Help of Microſcopes, Priſms, or an Air- 
Pump, amuſe them with ſome Sight or other, 
or ſome ſhewiſh Experiment, that ſhould 
always be cleanly as well as diverting. For 
the reſt, I'd have him dreſs well, ſtudy Po- 
liteneſs, and in every thing Ia belle maniere; 
always remembring that there is no Saying 
in the World more generally true than that 
(b) ObJequium amicos, veritas odium parit. 


„ 


(4) That he might ſay nothing vulgar. 4 Provek, 
(b) By Complaiſance we make Men our Friends, but 
ſpcaking the Truth creates Hatred. 4 Proverb, Is 


Phi. 
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Phil. I ſincerely believe that to mals hi, 
Fortune a Man could follow no better Advice. 
 Miſom. (a) Sed quo terrarum rapimur !How 
ſtangely have we been run away from our 
Subject this half Hour! But whilſt I am 
eaſy and diverted, I can never be out of 
my Way. 39] 
Phil. Our grand Affair is your 'Health, 
Mifomedon, and you can never conſult" that 
better than by endeavouring to be chearful, 
Miſom. T am infinitely obliged to you 
for your Indulgence, and your humour- 
ing me in my rambling Temper, as you do, 
Phil. No Compliments, I beg of you: 
J like my Company as well as you can poſ- 
fibly do yours. pay ms - 
Miſom. When firſt I interrupted you by 
asking, whether you did not think all the 
Operations of the Body to be mechanical, 
1I remember you was ſpeaking of the Mix- 
ture of Parts that the animal Spirits myſt 
conſiſt of, N * 
Phil. That what we call the animal 
Spirits ſhould'be a Compoſition of various 
Parts that has a Tone, Craſis, and due Con- 
ſiſtency belonging to it, as well as the Blood, 
is not an unreaſonable Suppoſition; and ſome- 
times I can't help fancying it to be true. 


a) But what Part of the World are we kdridel into! 
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Miſom. You himed at a Syſtem of that 
Compoſition I ſhould be glad to hear 


one. i 
Phil. I wonder d (Ifaid) chat no 22 had yet 
contfiv'd an Hypothefss concerning that Mix- 
ture of the Spirits 5 but the Task it ſelf I 
muſt leave to the witry ſpeculative Phyfi- 
cians, that take greater Delight than I do 
in arguing from Suppoſitions, and building 
Syſtems on their own- looſe Fancies. Since 
[ told you that the Mixture of the Blood 
was unſearchable, -you may well imagine, 
that I think that of the Spirits as much 
more ſo, as the Particles it is made up of 
are more remote from the Senſes. - What 
[ have ſtarted about the Degrees of Subtility 
that muſt be among them, ſeems ro me, -_ 
| told you, a neceflary Conſequence, - appli 
cable a all Particles in — of Things 
ſtrain'd, filerated or evaporated. You ſhall 
call this a Suppoſition, if you pleaſe ; bur I 
have laid no manner of Streſy upon, either 
the Difference of the 'Elaſticity or various 
Contexture of their Parts, which yet that 
there muſt be will be evident, when 
we come to conſider, that not only the 
Difference there is often in Conſtitutions 
and bodily Strength; but likewiſe good and 
ll Tempers, Paſſions of the Mind, Courage 
and the Want of it, Wit and Fooliſhneſs, 
and many other things not to be — 
t 
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but from the Effects they have upon the 
Actions of Men, can be owing to, and 
depend _ nothing elſe, than the Diffe- 
rence in the Texture of Parts, Tone, Ela. 
ſticity, or ſome other Quality of that on- 
derful- Fluid, which we call the animal 
Spirits. N ve 13 

_ Mijom. J heartily thank you for what you 
faid laſt: Your hinting; to me thoſe. niceſt 
Qualifications of the Body, which, tho they 
ſeem to belong to the Soul, are wholly de- 
pending upon the various Contexture of the 
Maſs of Spirits, have made me penetrate into 
the — of Matter, and by opening the 
vaſt Extent of it, led me to a noble Proſped 
of Miracles in the Compoſure of our Frame, 
which I had never diſcovered before. 
Phil. I am glad, that at laſt you are hap- 
pily enter'd into a Sentiment of things which 
Words cannot expreſs; and now I hope 
looking back on the Paſſages of your Lite, 
you'll eafily find out your ſelf the Proc · 
tarctick Cauſes of your Diſtemper. | The 
Irregularities of your Youth having led the 
Way by ſhaking the Frame of your Con- 
ſtitution, the Gf thing I can accuſe i 
your marrying young, and being too mucb 
addicted to what you was pleas'd to call the 
Res uxoria: It is incredible, what vaſt Trea- 
ſures are inſenſibly conſumed by a. con 


tinual Expence, tho' it be never ſo little. 
Eno 
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know very well; that moſt married People 
fatter themſelves with thinking, that . they 
ſufficiently, conſult their ,Healths if they on- 
ly abſtain from unlawful Pleaſures, how in- 
temperately ſoever they indulge their Ap-, 
petites, where the ridiculous Pretence o 

Duty can palliate the Extravagancy of their, 
Luſt; but it is certain that the Exceſs o 

legitimate, and what we call chaſte Em- 
braces, proves often of no leſs fatal Con- 
ſequence as to the utter undoing. our 
Strength and Conſtitution, than the (a) Im- 
fura Venus her ſelf: Yet if a Man, that has 
but once had a Gonorrbæa, or any other 
light Venereal Symptom, happens to grow 
old before his time, and feels a general De- 
cay of Vigour and Manhood, he is apt to 
lay all the blame upon the trifling Infecti- 
on, which perhaps never haunted him above 
two or three Months; without reflecting on 
the prodigious Waſte he has made of his. 
Spirits for many Years, by taxing himſelf 
too rigidly with the cruel Tribute of Be- 
nevolence; in which Error People are ge- 
terally upheld by the inſinuating Artifice 
of deſigning Quacks, who making an Ad- 
vantage of the many and different Symp- 
toms of the Venereal Diſeaſe, as well as the 
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4 offibility of its remaining conceal'd in the 
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nom 0 4 Phraſe for the Ven . Infection. 2 * 
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Body for many Years, frighten the Credys 
lous with a thouſand frivolous Stories, and 
not willing to turn any Griſt from "thei 
= endeavour to petfuade the World that 

every Diſtemper is the Pox. | 

Mifom. I have long ſuſpected that Cuuſ 
my ſelf which you now mention. The 
Hectick Fire of Conjugal Love is often 
not leſs conſuming, tho mere ſlow, thay 
the more raging Blaſts of ighotniniou 
Name. And tho Senespiſenet is hurtful 
and pernicious to the ent in 
Condition of Life, yet to many it is moſt 
miſchievous in the married State. Then 
are ſenſual Men not void of Caution, who, 
by their Fear of Shame and the Impreſſion 
that were made upon them by their Edv- 
cation, are ſufficiently reſtrais d from Tur 
pitude and committing any thing want! 
criminal, at the ſame time that they induly 
with all their Might every Appetite they cat 
gratify with Safety, and without mean 
publick Cenfure. All ſuch, of which chen 
are great Numbers, Enjoyment i in Matrimo- 
ny allures with a double Bait; ad Man 
ſoothing their Thoughts, and flatter ing ther 
ſelves with the Lawtfulneſs of the Paſſion, tht 
Meritortouſneſs of conjugal Benevolence i 
in amorous Diſpoſitions not Jeſs intieing 16 
Deftruction than the Pleaſure ic ſelf. Oh 


how ſollicitous is prudent Nature to main. 
un 
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tuin her ſelf in the ſucceſſive Revolys 
tions of Every Species ! how ſtrangely are 
rational Animals impoeſed upon to their 
own undoing by that Hy#na, Love, ſo as 
to believe it the only Sweet for which 
Life is valuable, notwithſtanding the in- 
numerable Calamities, Diſeaſes and Deaths 

y {ce it has brought upon others 
hil, You ſpeak with the Zeal againſt 
Folly, and the Wiſdom 6f Fifty Five ; but 
what Pity it is we ſhould never be faving 
before our Stock is ſpent! (4) Sera off in 
fundo Parfiinioia. | e eat 
Miſom, I know it is too late. (8) Sero 
ſapiunt Phry$#s ; and all J have left is to 
complain, and ask with Horace: (c) Qu 
nens eff hole cur eadem non puero furt? _ 
Phil. There is a Seafon in which we 
cannot believe, that che Spitits, ſquander d 
away in Yortereal Pleaſures, cannot be re- 
tor d, and cht the Loſſes that Way ſuſtain d 


tte irretrzevable. (% Quod que d Venere 


or © bw i. 


facta ff fit irreparabilis virium exhauſtto; 
quia dethit de imatò eordis Spiritu, ſays 


(a) It is too late to ſave when you come tõ the Bottom 
4 Cast, Bag, Sec. A Proverb, the Application ef which is 
obvious. [C A Proverb of the ſame Nature, as\m En- 

im, When che Steed is ftoterr ro ſhut the Stable Dove, 
r) Why was 1 not of the ſame mind 1 am now of, when 1 
was young ? (d) That, when a Man's Strength is ex- 
aufied by Excafy of Venery, the Lofs is irreparable; becauſe it 
takes 4way from the innate Spirit of the Heart, . 
2 Van 
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Van Helmont, in his fourth Book of Fevers: 
But this Truth is little reflected up. 


on at Five and Twenty; and if Vouth 
might be reſtored to him who has liv'd to 


old Age, it would ſcorn to come back with- 
out its Follies. , vlt at 
Miſom. I believe it: Wiſdom is no Match 
for Paſſions when they are violent, and 
Micio was in the Right, for it is but (a) Alia 
etate | any ad omnia ſapimus rectius, and 
not before. . | | 
Phil. The next thing that has exhauſted 
and ſpoil'd the Tone of your Spirits, was 
the Labour of the Brain in that five or fix 
Years hard Study commenced foon after 
your Eſtate was ſo unexpectedly fallen to 
you ; and indeed the. immoderate Exerciſe 
of the Brain, and Exceſs of Yenery, are ſo 
generally the Occaſion of the Hypochon- 
driack Paſſions, that in all my Experience I 
have hardly met with any, where I had 
not Reaſon to impute the Diſtemper, in 
Part at leaſt, to one or other of theſe; if 
not to both : I ſpeak of Patients, in whom 
the Malady has been confirm'd. It was then 
the Waſte of Spirits, that robbing the Sto- 
machick Ferment of what was required for 
its Volatilization, occaſion'd thoſe fix'd acid 


— 


— 


(a) At another Age that in all things we can aft with 
Prudence. | 


Salts 
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Salts that gave you the Heart-burning» 
which was your firſt Complaint. The ma- 
ny abſorbent and alkalick Medicines you 
took would have removed your Grievance, 
if the Fault had not been in the Spirits ; 
yet the continual taking of them, as well 
as the remaining Strength of your Conſti- 
tution, hindred the Crudities from being 
more prejudicial, and inducing further 
Symptoms, till the great and prepoſterous - 
Evacuations of your learned Galeniſt, quite 
deſtroying the Tone of your Blood and Spj- 
rits, compleated their Ruin, The -large 
Bleedings having robb'd you of your vi- 
zal Heat, and ſtrong Catharticks benumb'd 
your Stomach and Bowels after working, it 
was no wonder that the drinking of cold 
Waters totally aboliſhing their Functions, 
brought the Lzenteria upon you ; and con- 
ſidering the Circumſtances you were in that 
Morning at en. when you. took the 
burnt Claret, I reckon that the happieſt 
Chance that ever befel you (the Death of 
your Kinſman not excepted) was meeting 

with che Gentleman that preſcrib'd it, 
When the Wine and Spices had reſtored 

the Tone of your Stomach and Inteſtines 

and the Looſeneſs was check'd, your Blood 

and Juices being now as well purified of 
their Dregs, as deprived of their more bal- 

amick Parts, it was reaſonable to think 


P 3 that 


hs 


g- 


e innurperable other Symptoms that hays 
ever diſturbed me: For tho the Enemy has 
now. withdrawn his Forces and is rexir'd, | 
am ſenſible that he is ſtill lurking within: 
The beating, throbbing, and ſometime 


trembling in every Part of me, and epi, 
8 5 . Der: Bo. os 3 . y 


. 
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ally che Shakings in my Back, which I not 
3s only feel upon Surprize or Paſſion, but even 
16 the leaſt Emotion of my Mind that is ſud- 
fr den, now I am as it were in perfect Health, 
admoniſhes me continually of my pre- 
be carious Condition, and gives me a clear 
18, Idea of the broken Contexture of my Spi- 
0 rits. 

4 Phil. There is not a Symptom you have 
er labour d under, that might not with great 
of Eaſe be accounted for from the Defici- 
re WF ency of the Spirits, if a Man would fer 


p L i 
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about it, | 
e. Miſom. I can but admire at my own 
at” Fickleneſs. A little while ago I Alfpured 
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nd with you, and denied the Exiſtence of ani- 
aft mal Spirits ; but now again, when I come 
e- to reaſon 4 Poſteriori, I think it impoſſible 
ar that there ſhould be none. 
r Phil. uch muſt be the Minuteneſs of 
nd their Bulks, and the Rapidity of their 
in, Motion, chat their Exiſtence is one of thoſe 
the Truths that admit of no Demonſtration & 
00 BY Privr, 

al Mifem, I could eaſily fall in with 
Dr. Morton, who in his (4) IITPETOAOTIA 
has endegyaur'd to prove, that the Diſorder of 
1 the animal Spirits was the Cauſe of moſt 
in: Diſeaſes. | 
nes rrp | _ 
91 0A Piſcourſe en tis Spirits. 
ly "7 4 I gag 
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| (ay Not, that only learned Men (are ſubjeft to this Diſtem- 
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I .can now ſolve very well how cloſe 
Study comes to diſpoſe People to the Hy. 
pochondriack Paſſion; but why the Ger. 
mans ſhould call it the Diſeaſe of -the 
Learned, in their Language, when ſo many 
others are afflicted with it, I can't con- 


Phil. They call it ſo, becauſe among the 
Learned there is a greater Number troubled . 
with it than you can find in any other 
Claſs of Men: It is common among them, 
as Palſeys and Convulſions are among Silyer- 
ſmiths and Braziers; Herma's among Trum- 
peters, and thoſe that break Horſes for the 
great Saddle; Aftmah's among Hat-makers, 
Sc. (a) Non quod ſoli literati, ſays Etmuller, 
huic morbo x ou fint, ſed 6b plurimi eb 


malo vexantur; the Reaſon of which he 


thinks to be their ſtooping and ſqueezing 


the Belly againſt the Books, which hinders 
the free Deſcent of the Diaphragma, and 
conſequently the Circulation of the Hu- 


mours. 5 

Miſam. This is very far fetch'd. I won- 

der what Etmuller would ſay to a learned 

Divine of my Acquaintance, who is Hypo- 

chondriacal, and yet generally ſtands up- 

right, or walks, when he ſtudies. But I 
: I 


6 


per, ut becauſe a great many of them are troubled with u.. 
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think this High German Reaſon not worth 
the refuting ; what you have ſaid of the 
Labour of the Brain, by which the fineſt 
Spirits are exhauſted, and the Neglect of 
Exerciſe by which the groſſer Humours 
-hould be eliminated, is very Rational, and 
1 better Cauſe cannot be aſſign d; therefore 
| think it ſhould hold good in all, Learned 
or Not learned, that commit the ſame Er- 
rors, 
Phil. So it does; for whether a Man has 
n Eſtate to live upon, is a Merchant, an 
Artiſt, or follows any other Trade or Em- 
ployment that allows of a Sedentary Life, 
{ he but over-charges his Head with Bu- 
ineſs, and keeps the reſt of his Body un- 
ative; it is certain, that he bids fair for 
the Diſtemper ; and as for the leaning the 
Stomach and Præcordia againſt large Books, 
Desks, and Tables, tho' it is not ſufficient 
o be an Adequate Cauſe, I have had Reaſon 
n a great many to ſuſpect it as an acceſſary 
ne. 
Miſom. Something comes into my Head, 
that very mpch corroborates this Opinion 
of yours concerning Digeſtion, and which 
wonder neither of us ſhould have thought 
if before ; for I am ſure you muſt have read 
It, as well I. It is a notable Inſtance of a 
great Diſorder in the Stomach occafion'd by 
| Deficiency of the Spirits, inſerted in the 
| Philo- 
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Philoſophical Tranſaftions, ] believo it ig in 
the Year 1673, I can find it preſently; If 
I am not miſtaken it is very 4 propos, and 
I will have the Pleaſure of reading it ty 
ou.— 

""(s) © A Miniſter of about fifty Year o 
10 Age, being much indiſpaſed, and often 
te relapſing into a Diſtemper accompanied 
* with vomiting and purging, his Phyj- 
* cian, when I had the Opportunity 
« ſpeaking with him about it, told me, 
* That he was perſuaded that his Cure wy 
e obſtructed by the Patient's bony obliged 
* to ſtudy; for when by the Help of Me. 
« dicines preſcribed to and uſed by him he 
* was brought to a conſiderable degree 9 
% Recovery, his ſtudying and preaching 
* made him conſtantly relapſe, This ap 
« pearing to me ſomewhat . tha 
«* ſtudying and diſcourſing ſhauld call 


. — — — RY a © i 1 * Pn FP 


Man into ſuch violent Diſtempers; ann 
* the Reaſons given by the Doctor for ii R 
* not prevailing with me; he one Day lit t 
7 2 me with relating what him 
« had ſeen, giving the ſaid Miniſter a Von © 

ar 


e ſit, which might confirm his Conjequi 
concerning the Spirits being drawn aug 
from the Stomach, and leaving the 
* geſtive Power languid; which was, Ul 


. 


(a) Phil, Tran. yy 96. 8 
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« the Preacher falling into a Relapſe after 
« 4 Sermon preach'd hy him, and Vomits 
« coming {tron ly upon him, he caſt out 
« among other Matter, ſeveral Pieces, ſome 
« as large as the End of a Man's Finger, 


e © ſome leſs, of a Subſtange to the Touch 
fin © and Eye perfectly reſembling Tallow; 
niet © four Pieces whereof weigh'd half an 
wi-W Ounce. What may be inferr'd hence 


« for the Doctrine of Concoction I mult 
* leave to others to conſider. 

Pbil. I own I had forgot it, tho' it is 
very d propos, and may ſerve likewiſe to 
make us conceive more eaſily why the hy- 

xhondriack Paſſion ſhauld be called the 

Diſeaſe of the Learned, But III proceed. 

Immoderate Grief, Cares, Troubles and 
Diſappointments likewiſe often Conco- 
mitant Cauſes of this Diſeaſe ; but moſt 
commonly in ſuch, as either by Eſtate, Be- 
nefices, or Employments have a ſyfficient 
Revenue to make themſelves eafie; Men 
that are already provided for, or elſe have 
a Livelyhogd by their Callings amply ſe- 
cured, are never exempt from Sollieitudes, 
and the keeping not only of Riches, but 
even moderate Poſſeſſions, is always attended 
with Care, Thoſe that enjoy 'em are more 
at leiſure to reflect, beſides that their Wiſhes 
and Deſires being larger, themſelves are more 
likely to be offended at a great many 2 
| | ages 
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ſages of Life, than People of lower For, 
tunes, who have ſeldom higher Ends, thag 
what they are continually employed about, 
the getting of their daily Bread; which if 
they accompliſh to Satisfaction, they are com- 
monly pleas d and happy, becauſe they think 
themſelves ſo; and ſuch, as cannot obtain it 
labour under ſuch a Variety of Neceſſities, and 
are ſo diverted with their preſent Circum- 
ſtances, that they have not Time ſtedfaſtly t 
think on one thing, and conſequently the 
Vexations of the Mind have not ſo great an 
Influence over them. It was unexpected For- 
tune, that firſt made you in love with Bufi- 
neſs, and the Management your large In- 
heritance required, cured you of your care- 
leſs Temper ; Give me leave to obſerve, 
that if you had been reduced to the Want 
that threatned you, and forced to maintain 
your Family, either by Copying, Hackney- 
writing, or ſome other miſerable Shift, 
where you muſt have work'd (a) de pane ad 
panem, and always lived from Hand to 
Mouth, I am of Opinion, that your. Di- 
ſtemper (if it had ever troubled you at all) 
would neither ſo ſoon, nor ſo ſeverely have 
attack'd you. 

You have been tormented with - more 
Symptoms than ever I knew any ong Pa- 


| (a) From Loaf to Loaf, 4 Proverb, The ſame as from 
Hand to Mouth, N 25 


tient; 
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zent; and yet there are ſeveral others, as 
Lypothymies, Weakneſſes, Pains in the Arms, 
Legs, Sc. that are familiar to hypochon- 
triacal People, of which I have not heard 
you complain. It is likewiſe obſervable in 
jour Caſe, that your Pains have been uſed 
to be more cruel, your Fancy leſs diſturb'd, 
and the Intervals of Eaſe you enjoy in the 
dummer of longer Continuance than they are 
generally found, where the Diſtemper may 
te {aid to be arrived to the higheſt Degree. 
As to Prognoſticks, conſidering, the ma- 
j Cauſes that have concurr'd to the ruin- 
ng the Contexture of your Spirits, the 
bong Duration of your Diſtemper, and the 
Violence it has been of, as is reaſonably to 
be preſum'd from the viſible Alterations it 
has made in your very Temper and Conſti- 
tion, my Sentiment is, that an entire 
Cure, ſo as never to relapſe into any of the 
ymptoms, that are become habitual to you, 
z never to be expected, nor is your priſtine 
Vigour ever to be reſtored ; but if your Di- 
temper be skilfully managed, and Preſcrip- 
tons diligently comply'd with, your grie- 
ous Pains, the Diſorders of the Fancy, 
nd habitual Coſtiveneſs, which influences 
be reſt, may be removed, the Return of all 
that is diſmal in your Affliction be prevent- 
ca, and your Life again be made eaſie and 
omfortable. Of this I can aſſure you, with 
as 
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as much Cortainty, as Mortals can nuts 
Prothiſes to one another. "15 alt; 
| Mom. 1 ſent for you at firſt, P 0, 
only out of Curiofity, to know yo = 
ments concerning the Hypochondriack Puſ. 
ſton, without any Deſign of taking your 
Advice, much leſs your Medicines, though 
F heard you prepar'd and adivliniſtered 
them your ſelf, a Practice I have alway 
coveted in a regular Phyſiciats 3 but what 
you have told me of Phyſſek in gener 
and the Cauſes of my Diſtempet in part 
cufar, as well as the Conſtaney with Which 
1 fee you ſtill adhere to Obſervatios in the 
tracing of Nature, and the uncommon Me 


SAPS 


S. B =» 


Fo 


— from the ſolid — of well 
wewh'd Experience, have alter Re- 
— rv conquer d tare Pj 
dice FT have fo often taken up aguinſt 
fick: Wherefore to fliew yott How uf. 
Hung Jam to lofe any further time, and 
with how much Refipration to your Skill 
ard Candour, I confide i your Prottiile 
from this Moment I commit my (elf ei 
tirely to your Care, wirhout any Enquiry 
imo your Method of Cute, deſtring ye 


would ler me have this very Nighe wha 
ever you think proper, with neceffary N ... 
re&tions : To=tttortow I ſhall haves Veniſon N cu 
Paſty for Pirmer, of which if you H ud 

_ 
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you'll oblige me: My uſual Hour 
One; sgainſt you come, for your Infor- 
nation, I'll look out ſome of the Pre- 
kriptions that I ſed to find the greateſt 
Benefit by, and When you have ſeen them 
we'll talk of another Patient, I have in view 
for you. | 
Phil. You load me with Civilities, Mi- 
neden; but in Obedience to yout Com- 
mands, I'll take care of the Medicines To- 
night, and wait on you To-morrow. 
Miſam. Then I'll detain you no longer, 
and expect you: I can promiſe you no 
Firmian, nor Chios Wines, but excellent 
French Claret, 


—— (a) quad minimum Falernis 


Invidet uvis. 


Phil. (8) Sir; ar Bear culpd potare 
Magiftrd. 


n. 


—” 


(a) That is not in the liaft inferiour to Falernian Wine, 
which was very much eſftemed among the Romans. 

% 1t is enough; or as one would ſay in Engliſh: I don't 
queſtion the Goodneſs of it; but I beg the Liberty not to drink 
more of it than I care for. Culpa potare Magiſtra is 4 
Phraſe made uſe of by Horace for ate drinking. It is a 
noted Place for its various Lections, and the Criticks are not 
. yer, whether it ought to be read, Culpa, Cupa, or 

PP2, 


Miſom. 


Miſom. (a) Liber eris : non enim ſoles om. 
vivas urgere. Tempus dixi, ne ergo nobit in 
nend fn f. 
Phil. 65 Tempeſti vus adero; nam illut 
hore ventrem ſemper monitorem habeo,' |. 


. 4 © 
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(a) You ſhall be free to do as you pleaſe. For it is not my 
Cuſtom to force my Gueſts againſt their Inclination, I har 
told you the Time; therefore pray don't let us wait for you, 

-(6) 1 ſhall be with you at your time; for my Stomach dl. 


ways helps me to remember that Hour. | 


— 
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DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN 
PHILOPIRIO. 4 Phyſician, 

AND 


11 8 and Polytheca 
Eu P ATIENTS: 


| * MIseML-Bü oN. 
LEO ESE are the Preſcriptions 1 
ſpoke of; but before you look on 
dem, I want to have a Doubt or 
two reſolwd, which, as I was 
thinking on our Diſcourſe of Yeſterday, I 
ſtarted to my ſelf this Morning, concerning 
758 you have laid dowyn as the chief Cauſe 
of Hypochondriack and — Diſeaſes. 


Q Phil, 
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Phil, What may be certainly known 
from Obfervarion and Experience, about the 
Cauſes of theſe Diſtempers, can only relate 
to the external and .procatartick ; but as to 
the immediate Caufes that. within the Body 
produce theſe Diſtempers, whatever | or any 
body elſe can ſay about them, can only be 
conjectural. 
MMigom. Yet you are of Opinion, that the 
Exiſtence of animal Spirits is rather a Fad, 
than a Suppoſition; and that their being di- 
vided into finer and groſſer Spirits, is no 
more than a neceſſary Conſequence of their 
being made by Separation from the Blood or 
other Juices. 

Phil. That I can frame no better Idea of 
theſe things, I own; but Ihavedrawn no Con- 
clufions from that Idea, which I have form'd 
of it; and; when I had anſwer'd, as well 
as I could, the Objection you made againſt 
the Exiſtence of animal Spirits, I told you 
afterwards that I did not infiſt upon it, and 
only made uſe of the Name to expreſs the 
Inftruments of Motion and of Senſe, whe- 
ther there were or were not animal Spirit, 
as are commonly allowed; or whether the 
Nerves perform'd this by any Motion undi 
coverable by us, or by any Juice, or Spirit, 
or Arber, or whatever it be. Men muſt e- 
ther be altogether filent about the Oecono- 
my of the Brain, and the Commerce be- 

— 4 wore 
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| WH twech the volatile Particles that are em- 
* WH played in the Act of Thinking, and the reſt 
x of the Body; or A to things 
> WH erpreſſible, utter the looſe Conjectures of 
the Imagination. The Obſervations, that 
ted us to the Knowledge of a Diſeaſe, and 
e what Experience has taught us concerning 

the Ju uantia and Ladentia, what things 
e vill facilitate and promote, or obſtruct and 
„ cctard the Cure of it, are the Corner-Stones 
-an which Phyſicians ought to build their 
Practice. They are known Parts, in which 
i Wl there are certain Roads to travel in, whilſt 
or Wl il the reft that is between them is a terra 
incegnita, which every body may conceive 
of Wi of as he pleaſes. 3 a4 7 as 
- Mom. Yet there is a great Difference in 
ide making of Conjectures, and abundance 
ell i of Ingenuity may be diſplay'd in them. 
nit WY When the fo much celebrated Headleſs 
on Statue of a Faunus was firſt found, every 
nd BY Body could tell, that a Head muſt once have 
the i belong d to that Body; and an hundred Men 
he- BY night have conceiv'd the Form or Figure 
ns, oh of it an hundred different ways; but when 
Michael Angelo had ſupply'd the Defect, it 
vs evident, that the Head that was miſ- 
ir, ing, muſt have been fuch a one as that, 

which he had made, or a worſe. When we 
lock upon the whole Statue as it is now, 
ad compare the ſhort Horns of the Faunus, 

3 2 with 
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with the little Tuft of his Tail, and the 
drunken Grin of his Face, with the frolick- 
ſome Poſture of his Limbs, and all the ref 
of the groteſque Figure, what a deal of fine 
Judgment is there to be ſeen in his gueſſing 
Phil. Still Michael Angelo knew his Tack; 
and tho' perhaps no body beſides himſelf 
could have made a Head anſwerable to ſuch 
a Body; yet it was no Secret, which Part 
of the Statue it was that was wanting: but 
in the latent Cauſes of Diſeaſes we can form 
no Idea of what we are ignorant of; that 
is, we don't know the Figures nor the Pro- 
perties of the things that are hid from us 
and we are obliged to make Sounds for, 
and adapt Words to things that are iner- 

preſſible. 277-8 e ee eee 

Miſom. I am convinced that reaſoning 
about the internal and immediate Cauſe of 
Diſeaſes, and the ſolving Phænomena by at 
Hypothefis, are of little uſe to cure- fick 
People : Nay, I am perſuaded moreover, f 
that Virgil, whoſe Authority is of great H 
weight with me, was well acquainted with 0 
this Truth; and that he pointed at it i 

theſe two Lines. * 
(a) Scire poteſtates Herbarum, ufumique medend 

Matuit, & mutas agitare inglorius Artes. 
(4) He choſe rather to underſtand the Efficacy of Sianples an 


the Cure of Diſeaſes, and void of Glory to practiſe the dunk 
Arts. Virgils Kneids, Book 54 Neem 7 


} 
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Nut preferr d the real Service he might 
0 of to his Father, to his own Glory; and 
4 therefore choſe to underſtand the Efficacy 
. of Simples, and tlie practical Part of Phy- 
7 kick; _ 1 . but Pirgi call'd 

theſe the dumb, filent Arts, in Oppoſition to 
1c other, which Apollo had offer d him the 
(a) Augurium, the (c) C;thara, and the 
(q Celeres ſagittæ, that Men could not excel 


A in without acquiring Renown ; or elſe the 
. Epithet inglorius would have been imperti- 


m vent to Japis. I can plainly ſee, that when 
n he ſaid mutas artes, he meant ſuch Arts as 
might be ſecretly practis d, and which it ſig- 
1 nify d nothing to talk or reaſon upon. 
* Phil. This could not have been found 
out without great Sagacity. 
Mom. That this was Virgil's Meaning is 
moſt evident from two Words that follow 
ſome twenty or more Lines after, (e) medi- 
cans occulte, | | 
Phil. You ſpeak like a true Worſhipper 
of the Ancients. Virgil was, as well as 
Homer, an inſpired Writer, and no Man of 
Claſſick Faith did ever doubt the Univer- 
ality of their Knowledge; nay, to ima- 
| vine that either of them could have been 
mn WY iznorant of any thing, paſt, peſent, or tq 
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come, ſhews a great Tendency to Pro- 
phaneneſs. | 01 19. 7 

Miſom. (a) Hic Funis nibil attraxit, No 
Banter can ſtick there: But what I was go. 
ing to tell you is, that, tho' I am convinced 
from what you have ſaid, that Reaſoning 
about Cauſes is not to be depended upon, 
and tho' I am confirm'd in this Opinion by 
Virgils Authority, yet I find it is impoſſibſe 
to do without. ere is a Gap between 
the Obſervations made on the Symptoms of 
a Diſeaſe, and what Experience reaches uz 
about the Cure of it: I want to have that Gap 
fill'd up; and the moſt airy Speculations are 
more ſatisfactory, than a Man's ſaying chat 
he knows nothing of it. To conſider the 
Nerves as the Snouts of an Alembick, and 
make the Brain ferve for a Spunge, requires 
at leaſt as much Capacity, as to be altopes 
ther ſilent concerning the Operations of 
either. Therefore I defire you would con- 
tinue to ſpeak of theſe things according to 
the Idea you have form'd of them.” Yout 
| Notion of the Maſs of Spirits, that it muſt 
be a Compound of heterogeneous Particles, 
and that ſome of them muſt be abundantly 
finer than others, has nothing in it that is 
unreaſonable or improbable. You'll pardon 
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my Fickleneſs; it is Part of my Diſtemper; 
and I can't help altering my — as 
often as the Appearances of things do 
change. | | 

Phil. But which, pray, are the Doubts 
you intended to propoſe ? 

Miſom. The firſt is this; I have allowed 
you that the Deficiency of Spirits was a 
natural Conſequence of hard Studies, and 
other Labours of the Brain; becauſe it could 
not be ſuppoſed, but that great Quantities 
of them muſt be conſu by thoſe diffi- 
cult and often-repeated Employments of 
our Thoughts; but upon conſidering that 
the Act of Thinking, and conſequently the 
Labour of the Brain, is continual, and laſts 
without Intermiſſion, as long as we live; 
I can ſee no Reaſon, why in the ſame Ope- 
ration the Spirits ſhould be more ex- 
hauſted at one time, than they are at another, 

Phil. When we leave our Fancy at its 
own Diſpoſal, and, as it were, a grazing, 
without charging the Spirits with an _— 
ticular Buſineſs, they may be juſtly 1 to 
be at Play; and therefore, in Men, whaſe 
Brains are not uſed to be idle, this is call'd 
unbending of their Thoughts, or elſe a Re- 
laxation of the Mind; but when at our 
Soul's Command our Thoughts are deter- 
mined to any one Subject, and the volatile 
Meſſengers of our Will diligently employ d 
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in finding out, ſeparating, joining, and fit= 
ting the ſeveral jc. ay that may ſerve our 
purpoſe, are ſent with unconceivable Swift- 
neſs to penetrate every Cranny of the Brain 
then certainly our Spirits are at work, — 
the more fix d and intenſe our Thoughts are, 
the greater, without doubt, is the Waſte of 
Spirits: It is with our Thoughts, as it 1s 
with our Eyes: The latter we keep o 
without any Trouble all Day long, ind if 
we walk abroad we ſee the Houſes People, 
Coaches, Streets and Horſes all at once; but 


this does not hurt or weary the Eyes fo 


much, as when we contract the Sight, and 
directing it to a particular Place, keep it 
employ'd in examining ſome very minute 
Points; as is manifeſt in Engravers, Pain- 
ters in Miniature, and others, whoſe Buſi- 
neſs requiring a Nicety of Sight, generally 
proves prejudicial to their Eyes; and daily 
Experience ſhews us, that thoſe, who read or 
write much, are ſooner forced to wear Sper 
acles, than other People. + 
MMiſom. This I ſuppoſe the Phyſicians in 
Spain take for granted; who, tho they are 
never ſo young, hardly ever ſtir without 
SpeQacles, and have them faſten d to their 
Heads even when they ride abroad. 
Phil. What, y ou think then, that by this 
they would kin to the World, that the 
Severity of their Studies and Lucubrations 
þas 1 — d their Sight ? . Our 
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Our Thoughts don't ceaſe even when we 
are aſleep; but then the Spirits, not admi- 
niſtring any Images to the Soul from the 
outward Senſes, are only wandring at leiſure 
zbout the Images that are within, and com- 
monly the moſt obvious. You ſee I obey * 
your Commands, and I ſpeak of theſe things | 
according to the Idea I can form of them; 
and only as they appear to be to our Un- © 
derſtanding, being otherwiſe well aſſured, 
that we are Wholly ignorant of the real 
Oeconomy of the Brain. | 

Whilſt I think on this, I cannot forbear 
to take notice, that nothing more egregi- 
ouſly expoſes the ridiculous Vanity of thoſe 
that pretend to explain mechanically the 
Motions of -the Spirits, than what hap- 
pens to us in our Dreams. In them it 
ſeems to us, that our Fancy is either pla- 
cidly ſoothed, or frightfully diſturb'd, ac- 
cording to the different Images the Spirits 
chance to light on ; yet Experience teaches 
us, that our having either delightful, or elſe 
troubleſome Dreams, is not a thing ſo for- 
tuitous, as the Generality of People imagine; 
and it is demonſtrable, that it depends im- 
mediately upon the Tone and Contexture of 
the Spirits, and conſequently in a great mea- 
ſure upon - the diſpoſition of -the Body : 
Overloading the Stomach at Night, even 
when we are in Health, often influences our 
| "WI | Dreams, 
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cCiouſly penetrate into the Mechaniſm of 


once with a Reaſon, why all Yaletudinarian, 


the manner of Operation, which is con- 
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Dreams, and makes the Fancy uneaſie. The 


generality of hypochondriack and hyſterick 
People have at all times, either diſmal and 
confus'd Dreams, or elſe ſuch as they can 
but ſeldom and faintly remember. I wiſh 
the ingenious Gentlemen; that can ſo ſage. 


the moſt minute Particles, would oblige u 


in whom. the Contexture of Spirits is much 
broken, ſhould fo often, the Minute they fall 
aſleep, be troubled with a Dream of fink- 
ing down, or falling into a Pit, which ſhall 
wake and often. make them tremble: And 
that this depends as much upon the Me- 
chaniſm of the Body, as any muſcular Mo- 
tion we can make, is certain; but who is 
the mighty. Man that can enter into it} 
Thoꝰ it * vep mer this Dream is more 
uliarly the Conſequence of a Defic 

f Spirits than any other; becauſe i lle 
wiſe happens to People in Health after 

eat Evacuations, unuſual and immoderate 
Exerciſe, eſpecially to ſuch as have over- 
watch'd, or wearied themſelves with Think- 


ng. | 

I would likewiſe ask thoſe clear-ſighted 
Philoſophers, that pretend to diſcover which 
way all Medicines are oblig'd to work up- 
on human Bodies, to give us an Inſight into 
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ſtantly obſerv'd of Opium: Nay, let them 
but mechanically account for one Phan 
menon of that wonderful Charmer of the 
Spirits, I mean the ſedate and agreeable 
Dreams which a little Quantity of it ſhall 
generally occaſion in all healchy People, 
and I'll not trouble them to explain any 
other Qualificatioa of that divine Medi- 


Miſom. I ſee your Opinion of the Ef- 
ſects which Opium has upon the Spirits, 
s contrary to that of Willis, who ſays it 
kills and deſtroys them, and ſpeaks of its 
Particles entring the Brain, as a Man would 
of a flying Army that ſurprizes a Frontier 
Country. He tells us, That meeting in the 
Cortex of the Brain, with the fit Party of 
the Animal Spirits, they defeat, or rather 
deftroy a great many 4 them, that are in the 
Forlorn-hope ; by which' means afterwards the 
remaining Spirits of the ſame Troop being 
mo grown weaker, retreat, and ſeeing their 
Enanation is ſtopt, fly back toward the Mid- 
de of the Brain; and that, whilft they are 
withdrawing tbemſelves from the Battle, and 
marching off, the reſt that are lodg'd in the 
Organs of Senſe, as im ſo many Watch- 
Towers, having loft their Recruits, immeds- 
ately follow them, and leaving their Guard 


retire to take their reſt, 


This 


the Performance of them is infinitely greater 


recruited by Food and Quietneſs without 


ſequently the Tone and whole Contexturs 
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This is no doubt a very witty Simi; 
but to ſay no more of his Poetical 

of Myrmi duns, nor your Digreſſion upon 
Dreams, I'll go back from whence I ſtarted, 
and own my ſelf anſwer'd as to my fir 
Doubt. What you have ſaid has fully con- 
vinced me, that tho' our Thoughts never 
ceaſe, the Labour of che Spirits requir'd in 


on ſome Occaſions, than it is upon others; 
and tho I muſt own, that I don't know 
what Sleep confiſts in exactly; yet, from 
the Refrethment, Vigour and Strength it 
gives to our Thoughts, I now dare cons 
clude that the fineſt Spirits are at a cer- 
tain Eaſe in it, which they never. enjoy 
whilſt we are awake. The Wearineſs of 
our Limbs is cured by fitting or lying ſtill 
and the groſſer Spirits employed in muſ- 
cular Motion may be in a great meaſure 


Sleep: But the Loſs of the moſt ſubtile 
Spirits, always officiating between the Soul 
and ſome of the Senſes, and more or lels 
buſied in forming ſome Thought or other 
whilſt we are awake, cannot be te- 
pair'd but by Sleep, the Want of - which 
we ſee ſoon diſorders the Brain, and con- 
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of the Spirits. 
Phil, 
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_ Phil. In the ſame Road of Thinking 
I find the Reaſon why Hypochondri- 
acal People are generally ingenious, with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of an ' imaginary Fer- 
ment of the Spleen, Which, as me have 

ſhew'd before, — Phyſicians would have 
to * the Cauſe both m af their Wit and 
their Diſtemper: For, as Thinking conſiſts 
in a various Diſpoſition of the Images re- 
ceived ; ſo what we call Wit is nothing 
but an Aptitude of the Spirits by which they 
nimbly turn to, and dexterouſly diſpoſe the 


| Images that may ſerve our purpoſe. From 


hence it follows, that if witty Men and 
Blockheads ſpend the ſame Time in Think- 
ing, the firſt muſt in all likelyhood waſte 
the moſt Spirits: Nay, it is unreaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that the flow and heavy Think- 

ing of a drowſy thick-ſcull'd Fellow, ſhould 
require as much Agility and Workman- 
ſhip of the — as the quick and ſprightix 
Thoughts of a clear- headed, ingenious Man; 

and to me it ſeems highly probable, that 
there is no more Action, or greater Labour 
perform'd in the Brain of the firſt; when he 
is as broad awake as he can be, than there 
is in that of the latter, when he is half 


aſleep. 
then of Blockheads, be- 


The Thinking 
fides that they ſeldom 3 in it, can do 
them no hurt, becauſe it 2 

e 


4% te THIRD: | 
the Spirits 5 and they are almoſt as ſeeure 


a 
from becoming hypochondriacal; as tha 
that cannot Write, from being pillory d for f 
Counterfeiting other People's Hands li 
Mom. The Hypoc aci are oblig d h 
to you. for the Compliment ; but I can! c 
ſee, that their Wit any way diſpoſes them 0 
to the Diſtemper, as Learning does; the fr 
Acquiſition of which adminiſters a palpable 
occaſion to 1t. Wc; 5 m 

Phil. I do not ſay it does: Ingenuity on-. 
ly makes them proper Subjects for the Pi- h 
caſe to work upon, and the moſt witty Men, 
if they commit no Exceſs in thoſe things Wl th 
that exhauſt the finer Spirits, but divert ef 
themſelves daily with Hunting, the Tennis- or 
court, or other brigk Exerciſes, will be as Wl 


exempt from the Diſtemper as the greateſt 
Logger-heads. TH w 
Miſam. The other Scruple I have reſpedts 
more particularly the Cauſe of the Hyſterick 
Paſſion in Women; which you ſay is the 
fame with that of the hypochondriack Paf- 
fion in Men. I want to know, ſince the 
Labour of the Brain has ſo great à Part in 
exhauſting the Spirits in Men, as to be at 
ways one of the Procatartick Cauſes of the 
hypochondriack Paſſion, what Equivalent 
can you name that waſtes the Spirits in 
Women, and is likewiſe able to them 
ſubject to the Hyſterick Paſſion; > 
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and incenſe thinking are not to be alledg'd 
4 a Cauſe in Women, whom we know (at 
leaſt for __ ity of them) to be ſo 
ltle guilty of it; and yet the Number of 
byterick Women far exceeds that of hypo- 
chondriack Men. What is it that ſo much 
conſumes the Spiries in Girls of eighteen, 
ſixteen, nay, fourteen and younger? 

Phil. The Difficulty you ſtart is very 
material, and what I would have taken 
notice of my ſelf, if we had treated of the 
byſterick Paſſhon (a) ex profeſſo.. 

To find out the Procatartick . Cauſe- of 
the of Spirits in Women, and 
eſpecially young: Girls, where Cares, Grief, 

or Study cannot be accuſed, we muſt ob- 
e are two Reaſons why the 
bpirits are deficient : The one, that they 
re too much waſted when they are made 
and the other, that there is —— 
Quantity made of them: And after this 
you'll nd, that in all hyſterick as well as 
bypochondriack Diſeaſes, where the Defi- 
ciency of the Spirits cannot be imputed to 
the firſt, it is always owing to the latter. 
ire Joung Girl ome. . to be Hyſterick, 
- _w alw Js obſerve, that = Blood 

mu uperated Agues, 
Green-fickneſs, Vo” Cachexics, whoſe 

— — — eee nee eee eee ee 
. (#) Profeſſedly, - | 
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. ſtances of the great Quantity of Herring 
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Origins may generally be derived from ve 

ry groſs Errors in Diet; and the Blood be. 

ing once depauperated, from what Cuuſe 

ſoever, it is impoſſible that it ſhouid 

vj to the Brain the min which it 
not. 

Miſom. I ex ed ou ae the 
Fault where — N but before I "Allo 
that their Diet can injure them, I muſt put 
you in mind of what — ſaid in your Tf 
De Cbyloſ vitiatd. If young Women eat 
green Fruit, Oat-meal, Chalk, Cinders, &. 
it is a certain ſign char they have a Fancy 
for them, and then in Conſequence cf 
what you have ſaid they can do them no 
hurt; for when the Appetite is aved, 
the ſame fine Spirits that prompt them'to 
deſire the Traſh, will likewiſe enable the 
Stomachick Ferment to digeft it, as 
have demonſtrated in thoſe remarkable In- 


and the infected Onion, that were devoured 
without the leaft Injury to the Parties that 
d them. 

Phil. That the Digeſtion in every body 
is much influenced by the Appetite, is unde- 
niable : But the Efficacy of the Spirits 
afliſting che firſt is only proportionable e tt 
the greatneſs of the Impreſſion they recei d vhi 
from the latter; and — we ſee the one f 


is but indifferent, we cannot expect = like) 
| other 
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other ſhould be extraordinary. There is a 
vaſt Difference between the violent Eager- 
neſs of Longing, and the fanciful hankering 
after Traſh, generally obferv'd in  Green- 
fickneſs Girls; of whom it cannot be ſo 
properly ſaid, that they long for what they 
eat, as that by degrees they have brought 
themſelves to like what at firſt was indif- 
ferent to them, and taſted by them only 
out of Wantonneſs. _ SCE a dt 

But tho' we muſt not think, that the 
Force of the Spirits upon_ the Ferment can 
be exceſſive, but. where the Impulſe of the 
Fancy upon them has been the ſame; yet 
| would not, as you perhaps imagine; de- 
rye the Crudities immediately from the 
Traſh they eat. It is very obvious, that 
young Women devour a world of unripe 
Goosberries, Currants, Apples, &c. ſo much 
u almoſt to live upon nothing elſe for 


Weeks together, without perceiving the 


kaſt Diſorder in their -Stomach or , Bowels 
al that time; but then I have often ob- 
krved, that notwithſtanding they had not 
felt any Indiſpoſition for a great while, in 
tat of time, even tho they mended their 
Diet, they became Cachectick, and after 
tat Hyſterick. From this Obſervation, 
wich all Phyficians that have ſeen many 
tyſterick Caſes in Young Women, muſt 
llewiſe have made, by is plain that {wes 
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Stomach continues to perform its Office; tho 
the Aliment is improper, as long as the Fer- 
ment of it is fupply'd with the Spirits/ir 
requires ; but that whenever t ail the 
Digeſtion is ſpoiled, though our Food be 
never fo laudable. e 
Miſom. But from the enſuing Tlinefs in 
theſe Cafes, I would rather judge, that the 
Traſh they eat had not been well digeſted, 
tho' the Diſorders of — Stomach had 
been minded, and perhaps not perceived; 
for if the Chyle hat — good, it would 
have been turn d into good Blood, which 
the Cachexies, they are brought into, eyince 


Phil. No Faults of all our Occonomy 
can leſs conceal themfelves from us, than 


' thoſe of the Stomach ; the leaſt of them 


are ſoon perceptible, either by Vomiting, 
Pain, Belches, Tenfions, Grumbling, "Lax 
ty or Denſity of the Belly; and you"may 


depend upon it, that where none of thels 


Symproms appear, the Stomach duly per- 
forms its Office. We can ask no more oi 
the Stomachick Ferment, than that inſinu- 
ating itſelf into the Pores of aur Alimente 
it diflolve the Contexture of them, and 
make them into ſuck a Pulp, as being al- 
terwards mix'd with the Gall and" 
creatick Juice, ſhalt ſuffer its fineſt 'Parts 
by the Periſtaltick motion te be m—_ 
* | , 
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lated through the Glandules of the Inte- 
ines into che LaQeal Veſſels: This is all 
chat belongs to a good Chylification, which 
may be done, and yet the Chyle be unfit 
to make good Blood, if the Aliments are 
improper; the Stomach is only to be con- 
fider'd as a good Cook; who may dreſs 
every thing to the beſt Advantage, but 
cannot 1 the Fleſh of a Rtary'd old Cow 
ſo nutritious, as that of a young well-fed 
Heifer. If the Food, when we cat it, is 
not endued with a great many balſamick, 
ſpiriruous, or What we call nouriſhing 
Parts, the Blood cannot receive them from 
it; how well ſoever it may be aflimilated 
with its Maſs, - | | 

Miſom. But if the Blood be ſo poor and 


void of Spirits, that no ſufficient Quai 


tity can be ſeparated from it to ſerve the 
ſeveral Functions that require them, How 
comes it that the Brain does not ſuffer firſt 
of all by this Scarcity ? Why is the Soul 
her ſelf not ſenſible of ir? For it is very 
probable chat the very act of Thinking, 
in which you ſay ſo many of the fine Spi- 
tits are employed, would be immediately 
interrupted, or at leaft impair'd by ſuch a 


general Want of them, which yet we don't 
perceive it is. in, 
Phil, We muſt believe that it is in the 


animal Government as it is in all others; 


R 2 what- 
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whatever Poverty the Country n 
Court has always Plenty, and very rarely 
is deſtitute of Neceſſaries. It is reaſonable 
to think, that the Soul, who has ſuch a 
great Command and is ſo arbitrary oyer 
the Spirits, will have them (if they are to 
be had) for her own immediate Uſe; and 
conſequently the Brain, where ſhe 
her more particular Reſidence, ſhall be 
laſt Place in all the Body that wants them; 
and yet this often happens in hyſterick 
Women, when any thing extraordinary di- 
ſturbs them; for upon the leaſt Violence, 
that hurries any Quantity of Spirits ano- 
ther way, the Brain remains unſupply'd, as 
Is annie from their fainting Fits, in which 
the Act of Thinking is always more or leſs 
impair'd. 
Thus I have 1 chat he Want of 
Spirits in hyſterick Women may often be k 
imputed to their Diet; in which the, Ge- 0 
nerality. of them commit ſo many Errots. fi 
But beſides theſe, their idle Life, and Want Ne 
of Exerciſe, likewiſe diſpoſe . them to the WI 1. 
Diſeaſe; bur above all, the innumerable Dil- et 
orders, which upon account of the men- 0 
ſtrual Flux, and the whole dran. they are . bot 
ſo often ſubject to, „en tre 
Mijom. If the Chyle be but e 55 
and the Blood is ſtock d with Spirits, the) Il ; : 
wi be ee from it in a ſufficient in 
aw 
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Quantity to ſupply the ſtomachick Fer- 
ment: So that as long as they take care 
of having good Food, according to your 
Notion, it will be well digeſted, and the 
Blood will continue to abound with nutri- 
tious Parts: The Conſequence of which 
muſt be; that thoſe Women can have no 
Defect in their Spirits, unleſs they are wa- 
ſted by ſomething extraordinary, whatever 
Diſtemper they may otherwiſe labour un- 
der. r 171 | At: | | 

Phil. This perhaps might follow from 
what IJ have faid, if the Paucity of the 
Spirits was the only Fault that could at- 
tend their Maſs. For tho' we don't know, 
25] haye faid already, What Particles that 
incomprehenſible Mixture conſiſts of, yet it 
s certain, that the Spirits may be pec- 
cant in Quality as well as Quantity; and 
by prey 7 poſteriori we are ſure that 
they muſt have a Crafts, Tone and Ela- 
ſticity belonging to them, as well as the 
Blood. When People in Health by ſome 
accident ſuffer a great Loſs of Blood, the 
Veſſels are quickly repleniſhed, and the 
Blood as to its Quantity is ſoon reſtored, 
but the Quality of it is not ſo eaſily re- 
corer d; The ſame may be ſaid of the Spi- 
its, and the conſtitutive Parts of them; 
t is poffible that the Body may abound 
mh both, and yet each of the Mixtures,” 

R 3 by 


has nothing to da with: For tho Grief, 


by being deſtitute of ſame Var. 
ticles or Qualifications, be very imperſect. 
The Muſcles and Tendons u A may 
conſiſt of the ſame Number of Fibres, and 
be as much extended with 1 N as they 
are in Men; and yet how v e 
ſpeaking, the Difference of Strength that is 
3 them ? bug d wich 
nds u aſticity of the Spi 
5 ere not of that robuſt onſti- 
tution as Men are, they are ſooner offend- 
ed by, and more impatient of, Heat, Cold, 
and other Injuries; they have not that 
Conſtancy, Reſolution, and what we call 
Firmneſs of the Mind, which yet the Mind 


Joy, Anger, Fear, and the reſt of the. Pal 
fions, make greater Impreſſions upon them, 
and. ſooner diſcompoſe their Bodies, yet the 
Qualifications, in which we excel them, 
are only owing to a certain Tone and Dif- 
2 of the Spirits, and no | ways te- 
lated to the Soul. Their immortal Subſtance 
is without doubt the ſame with ours, and 
it is only the Body in which we differ: 
We are of a ſtronger, but they of a more 
elegant Compoſure, and Beauty is their At- 
tribute, as Strength is ours: Their Frame, 
tho! leſs firm, is more delicate, and them- 


ſelves. more capable both of Pleaſure and 


of Pain, tho endued with leſs C 


onſtancy of 
beating 


are fubjeRt without 
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way diſcover many Symptoms of Indigeſtion, 
R 4 that 
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hearing the Exceſs of eithet, generally ſpeak- 
ing. This Delicacy as well as Imbecility 
of the Spirits in Women is conſpicuous ih 
all their Actions, thoſe of the Brain not ex- 
cepted: They are unfit both for abſtruſe 
and elaborate Thoughts, all Studies of Depth, 
Cohetence and Solidity, that fatigue the 
Spirits, and require a Steadineſs and Aſſidui- 
ty of thinking; but where the Advantages of 
Education and Knowledge are equal, they ex- 
ceed the Men in Sprightlineſs of Fancy, 
Quickneſs of Thought and off-hand Wit; 
43 much as they out- do them in Sweetneſs 
of Voice, and Volubility of Tongue. 

Mia. believe, with you, that the Tone 
and Elaſticity of Spirits in Women are 
weaker than they are in Men ; bur if their 
Tenderneſs and Imbecillity diſpoſe them to 
be Hyſterick, Why does it not the fame 
in Children, in whom the Contextute is yer 
more infirtn ? - 1 of 

Phi]. To anfwer this, I muſt divide the 
hyſterick Women inte two Claſſes; a Di- 
ſtinction, which tho it is very obvious in 
Practice, and as material to the Knowledge 
of the Cauſe in each, is yet generally over- 


look d by Phyficians. There are Women, in 
wh efides the Frequency of Fits and 
the Diſorders of the Nerves, to which they 


any viſible Cauſe, we 
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| ance in perfect Health, upon ſome Acci- 
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that are familiar to them, even When 


the Paroxyſm is not upon them: Theſe are 


the Hyſtericks of the firſt Claſs, But then 
there are others, that being to all appear- 


dent of Grief, Paſſion, Surprize, immode- 
rate drinking, Sc. are thrown inte con- 
vulſive Fits; theſe Women, as ſoon a8 dhe 
Fits are off are well again, and almoſt ſufe 
that they'll never have any more, unleſs ſome 
new Violence diſturb them afreſh; o_ Theſe, 
ſeveral of which have not a Fit in many 
Months, others are Years without them, 


and ſome have but one or two in all 


their Lives, I call Herb of the ſecond 
Claſs, 
After this we'll examine, how much the 


Imbecility of the Contexture of Spirits in 
Women 09 to the Cauſe in githet 


Firſt, that it renders them all obnoxious 


to what is the immediate Cauſe of the 
Diſorders in the Functions of the Brain 


and Nerves, or both, I mean a Confuſion 
of the Spirits, Is as evident, as that the 
weaker an Army is the ſooner it is routed, 


But beſides. this Confuſion of the Spirits to 
make, the Diſtemper habitual, — render 
Women Hyſterick of the firſt Claſs, there 
is requir'd, and always obſery d, another A. 


tecedent Capſe, 75 is able to bring about 
the Confuflon N of, eee 1 1 5 
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afiſtince of any external Violence, and that 
is the Deficieney of the finer Spirits, which 
the Stomachick Ferment ſuffers by, where- 
of I have ſaid ſo much: To the producing 
this Effect, the Imbecility of them is like- 
wiſe ſo far acceſſary, that where there is 
ny thing to exhauſt the Spirits; the Weak- 

neſs of their Contexture occaſions it to be 
ſooner accompliſh'd ; and the leſs Force 
ſerves to diſſipate and deſtroy them: One 
Hour's intenſe Thinking waſtes the Spirits 
more in a Woman, than fix in a Man. 
Having thus demonſtrated how far the 
Weakneſs of the Spirits diſpoſes Women to 
the hyſterick Paſſion, let us now ſee, what 
Effect the ſame Cauſe muſt have upon Chil- 
dren. From what I have ſaid it is plain, 
that it cannot make them Hyſtericks of the 
firſt Claſs; becauſe the fineſt Spirits can 
hardly ever be deficient in them: For in 
the firſt Place, if we examine whatever may 
conſume them, we ſhall find that they 
commit nothing to exhauſt them. The 
Action of Thinking is but very imperfect 
in them, whilſt they are very young 3 and 
even when they grow up, they are fo di- 
rerted, - and continually employed by the 
Glut. of new Images, which the Senſes are 


always crowding in upon them, that it is 


impoſſible they ſhould think lopg on one 
ing ; and the Organs of Generation not 
5 N per- 
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rforming their Functions yet, nothing i; 
1 that Way; ſo that their Stomacht 
can neyer want: and it is very reaſonable to 
chink, that proportionably greater Quant. 
ties of the finer Spirits are employed about 
their Ferment, than in adult Per Perſons, which 
is likewiſe agreeable to all the Obſervations 
we can make of the moſt» obvious Phene 
mend, 


The fecond Cauſe, from which I ſaid the | 


, 18 like- 


Deficiency of Spirits might 


wiſe ſeldom found in Children. Te mou 


riſhing Diet commonly provided for them, 
their ſound Sleeps and florid Blood but 
above all their ſharp Appetites and quick 
Digeſtions, ſo maniteſt from the Frequency 


of their Meals and Stools, leave us no = 


to doubt, bur that in their tender Age the 


Spirits are more copiouſly ſeparated into 
the Brain, than they am * ein wn 


er 92. 


Miſm. I am anſwer d as to the ſuſt cla 


But ought not the Weakneſs of the Con- 


texture of the Spirits, which, without ile 
Concurrence of other internal Cauſe, 


renders all Women more or leſt liable w 
become Hyſtericks of the ſecond Claſ 2 
ſoon as any Violence offers, have at leaſt the 
fame Effects upon ne in ane 
more E | | ö yu 
Phil 
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d is Phil. If you would have given me Leave 
che I was a going to tell. you, not only that 


ought, but likewiſe that it has; this ig 
the Reaſon why Children are fo much 
roubled with Fits. In them they are ge- 
gerally the Fore · runners of the Small-Pox, 
and Attendants on many other Fevers: 
Vaſt numbers of Infants are aflifted with 
them, not only upon Diſcraſies of che 

Blood, but likewiſe upon the leaſt Diſtur- 
bance of their inward Qeconomy ; and Boys 
23 well as Girls, of five or fix Years old, 
and upward, are often 1 till the 
Years of Puberty, when the Contexture of 
the Spirits growing more firm they are 
cured by Nature, without the Afeſtance of 
any Phyſick.. The Fits I now of, I 
know are not call'd Hyſterick, but they 
proceed from the fame Original, and with- 
out that Imbecility of the Contexture of 
the Spirits, Children, nay Infants, as well 
8 the Women, which I call Hyſtericks of 
the ſecond Claſs, would be na more ſub- 
Mm. Your Obſervations on the vari- 
ous Contexture of the Spirits, pleaſe me 
extremely ; hut when. you: ſpoke of Women, 
and the Elegancy of their Frame, I thought 
that I heard you ſay, that among other 
things they exceeded the Men in off. hand 
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tion and Knowledge were equal. Mit, 
according to your own Definition in- the 
active Senſe, is an Aptitude of the Spi. Ml = 
rits, by which they can nimbly turn to and 
dexterouſly diſpoſe the Images received: This ( 
Aptitude is not adventitious, but the Gift of 
Nature; then what are Education and Know- 
ledge to Wit, which ny uy ant is 
not to be taught? 

Phil. More than is commonly agi: b 
For it is evident, that the Aptitude of che 
Spirits, which you call a Gift of Nature, 
is no more ſo, than the Aptitude of the 
Organs of Speech, and that both are only 
to be attain d by Imitation and Practice. 
Of - this we ſee a thouſand. Inſtances e 
Day in Infants, before they barg *. 
learn d to Speak or Think diſtinctiy; in 
whom it is ſo viſible, that ſtriving to imi- 
tate the Actions of others by degrees thi 
model their manner of Thinking, as el 
as that of Speaking, by what their Senſeh 
communicate to them of the Thoughts and 
Words of thoſe they converſe with. What 
Nature can beſtow conſiſts only in the For- 
mation and Quickneſs of Parts, the reſt of 
the Aptitude depends wholly upon Uſe and 
Example. (a) A teneris aſſueſcere multum ft, 
is as true of the Manner of Thinking, as 
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(a) To ſe bur ſelves to things from 0 our To outh is s great 
Moment. 
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Miſem. Would you give all to Education, 
and allow nothing for Birth ? Is that of 
Hrace all Fiction 


o) Fortes creantur fortibus & Bonis; 
Eft in Fuvencis, eſt in equis patrum 
Virtus: nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquile columbam. 


Phil. You leave off too ſoon, 


0) Do@rina ſed vim promovet infitam, 
Refique cultus pectora roborant. 


Horace does not lay greater Streſs upon 
the Birth of Druſus,than upon his Inſtitucion 
under Auguſtus Cæſar. It is demonſtrable 
from the great Reſemblance between Chil- 
dren and Parents, not only in the Linea- 
ments and Features, but Temper and Diſ- 
caſes, that ſome of the Spirits that are 
mix'd with the Seed muſt contain many 
things that are of an incomprehenſible 
Nicety ; yet whatever it be, it can only be- 
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(a) The Royal Bird of mighty.Jove © © 
Never brought forth a timorous Dove. 
To valiant Fathers, valiant Sons. ſucceed; | 
Thus Bull from Bulls deſcend, and martial Horſes breed. 


(6) Tet the beſt Blood by Learning is refin'd, 
And Virtue arms the ſolid Mind. | 
> "2 880 Creech's Tranſlat. 


by long 


f 


! (niche Parmaticn" of. ichs/ Bhi 
che l little it can influence the finer Spiric, 
may be ſoon over-rul'd by che force of 
early Example, as we may learn from the 
fame Horace, in his admirable Compa- 


riſon between Youth and a new Earthen 
Veſſel. | 


(a) Quo ſemel eft imbuta recens ſroabit are | 
Tefta diu 


If we could ſo exattly judge of the Gifts 
of Nature, as to chuſe two Children of 
equal Parts, that (if you will) ſhould like- 

wiſe be of the ſame — of which the 
one ſhould be brought up at Court in 
Crowds of witty People, and the other in 
the Country among a few ſtupid Peaſants 
it would quickly convince = that the 
greateſt part —— what we call Wit is ad- 

ventitious, and not natural: but how inſen- 
ſibl copy after and model our ſelves 
2 — ghts and Actions, by thole 
we converſe with, is evident from che in- 

namerable Cautions all Moraliſts have gies 
againſt Evil Company. 
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12 Saying Of that Veracity, that tho a 
Arenas St. Paul Ninſelf has not 

trupled to give it 2 Place among the 

Oracles of Eternal Truth. So much for 
the Aptitude of the Spirits; as to the ſe- WW 


So APs. 


cond Part of the Definition, the dexterouſly 
liſpofing the Images received, there is no 
doubr, but the Aptitude of doing this would 
be very inſignificant, or at leaſt of little 
Uſe, where the Brain has not received a 
geat many of thoſe Images, in which, and 
the Retention of them, it is certain that 
knowledge confifts. EE) 

The brighteſt Parts then ſtand in need 
of Education and Knowledge, before the 
tions of their Brain can produce what 
we call Wit; and it is commonly owing 
to the two latter, that the firſt are render d 
icuous; for how little we are to 
from the Briskneſs and Agility of the Spi- 
tits, without the Aptitude of them, and a 
ſufficient Stock of Images received, is plain 
from what we may frequently obſerve in 
| the wild roving Exprefion of ſprightly 

Children, in which there are often found a 
great Vivacity of Genius, Ignorance, and 
Abſurdity all at once. 
va, M:/om. The Reaſon, why I have made you 
— © iy ſo much on account of the Hyſterick 
e Paſſion, is that a Daughter of mine is miſe- 
0 rably afflicted with it, and She is the Patient 

1 I hinted 


2 


— 


/ 
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I hinted to you Yeſterday. She is forty-Miles 
off; but my Wife, who is very much 
troubledwith Vapours herſelf, will give you 
an exact Account of her Diſtemper. She 
told me, that as ſoon as ſhe eould diſpatch 
the two Ladies you ſaw at Dinner, ſhe 
would come up to us; in the mean time 1 
deſire you would look upon ſome of theſe 
Recipe's. ——. All theſe are purging: When 
firſt of all I began to be Coſtive, ans did n me 
EE of good. 


R Pulpe paſſular. minor. *h. arcan. ak 
plicat. Mynficht. Zi. Salis Armon. dt. 
purati Dij. flaved. cort. citri, auruntior 
recent. aa 3ls. Miſce 9 7g. . 
amar. minor. ＋ Eleci. | 


This would ſerve me for eight « or nine | 


times taking; and when it was too gentle, I 
have ſometimes taken * following Bolu 


with Succeſs. 


"RF Calomelan. gr. xij. | Diagridi' g. vil 
Reſ. Falap. gr. vj. Ele. lenit. _ e 
. c. — avi 

At laſt I grew weary of N and oe 
took chis Potion... 


N 1 
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& Paſſular. minor. ij. Coguantur in aque 
lib. j. & Colaturæ ferventi adde fol. 
Senne z ſs. Cremor. Tartari bY Sem. 
fænic. aniſ. contuſor. ana 21). Colat. adde 
Syrup. Roſac. Solutiv. C. Hellebor. ij. 
m. f. Apoz. | 


Of this I took a Wine-glaſs full twice 
1-day ; and ſometimes inſtead of the Cur- 
e rants I had it made with Prunes. Some- 

times I had a fancy for Powders. Amon 
theſe you'll find the Pulvis Cornacbini, . 
the Pulvis Baſilicus. Here is a Preſcription 
| took but once. | 


N Diagrid. Cremor. Tartar. Sal. ejuſdem 
ana gr. x. m. f. Puly. ſumend. ex vehicul, 


It work'd tolerably well, but I retnem- 
ber it was very nauſeous; and ſo are the 
wo former: The Smell of Diagridium is 
rery offenſive to me. This Apozem I have 
nken ſeveral times; I like the working of 
it very well, but there is too much of 
it, I hate a Slop of above a Quart in one 
Morning, | 


R Ag. Strathamen bb iy. coque, ad con- 
ſumpt. dimid. ſub finem addendo Eingi- 
ber. Sem. Carvi ana Zi. Colat. adde Mann. 

8 opt. 
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After all, Senna is a fine Medicine : This 

Potion has "ſeveral times work'd with me, 

when nothing elfe would. You'll fay it is 
not under-doſed. 


R Infig. Sen. iv. Elix. Salut. Syr. e ſpina 
c. ana Zi. m. f. pot. p. 


All theſe are Cathartick Bokus's and Po- 
tions that I have made uſe of, when, my Bo- 
dy refus d to obey. the more gentle Medi- 
cines: I can recommend but few of them 
becauſe _ generally put me to great Miſe- 
ry; what I have the leaſt to u of was, 


R Magiſt: Scammon. Faloppe ana gr 
Cremor. Tartar. Yi, Sal. Jovis * Iv, 
Trochiſe, albund. gr. i. Miſce & c. . 
Diaprun. lenitiv. f. Bolus, nee mane 


 ſuperbibenda pot. 2 | 


R Baccar. Juniper. E ana zi. 3 
fEnic. aniſi, Carui ana dij. Fo, enn zi. 
Coguantur in aquæ fontan. x. & cr 
latur. 3vj. adde Syr. reſac. Solufiv, de 
ſpina Cervina ana I ſs. A pot. 


A This for ſome Years- never fail 4 of | 
purging me, and injur'd my Bowels * 8 
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. than other Preſcriptions ſeemingly more 
artful ; but this, as all other Purges, - that 
ever I try'd, as ſoon as it had done work- 
ing, lock d up my Body as much as it had 
Gy been before; and it is above three Years 
do, chat I have left of all Cathartieks: 
I find far greater Benefit by Emeticks ; for 
befides that they always eafe the Pains in 
my Stomach; and lower Belly, I have ob- 
ſerv'd that the Stools they procure are lefs 
offenſi ve to Bowels, than the beſt of 
Catharticks. I have taken all manner of 
Vomits, gentle and ſtrong; from Carduus 
Poſſer to the Helleborus albus. Sometimes 
| have fancy d the Aſarum, and have made 
uſe of it both in Subſtance and Infuſton ; 
but neither that, nor the Oxymel ſeylliticum, 
Decoctum digitale, Fpecacuana, or any other 
Vomit, has done me half the good, that I 
have conſtantly receiv'd from the Antimonial 
ones; and having tried all of them, I now ſtick 
cloſe to that old-faſhion'd Emerick, the Anti- 
monial Cup, or the Infuſton of Vitrum Anti- 
mi. This I prefer to the Sulphur auratum 
Antimonii, the Regulus Antimonii martialit, 


0 
Os 
li 
* 
e- 
5, 


iv. 


9. 
ne 


Crocus metatlorum, Mercurius Vite, or any 
Emetick Preparation whatever, of that ex- 
cellent Mineral. 

Phil. It is beyond Diſpute that the Anti- 
monial Vomits taken by way of Infuſion ex- 
ceed all the reſt, and are as ſafe as any; 
8 2 which 
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| which has made me often wonder, how 
there could be ſo much Ignorance in ſo 
great an Aſſembly of Phyſicians, as that of the 
Facultas Medica, at Paris, which conſiſting 
of an hundred and twenty Members, did not 
only forbid the Uſe of, and by a publick 
Decree baniſh from the Common: wealth of 
Phyſick, all antimonial Infuſions as =_ 
nous; but likewiſe made a great Bu 
have this wiſe Decree — by Parlia- 
ment, as at their Requeſt i it was done 1 in the 
Year 1566. 

Miſom. But a hundred ears en they 
grew wiſer; for the ſame Faculty of Phy- 
tick had it repeal'd in the Fear 16066, 
when they made another Decree, by which 
they voted antimonial Infuſions very ſaſe, 
and uſeful, as you may ſee in the * 
Galliæ. ——— 

All theſe were Prikivipeioch to waſte or 
leſſen my Milt; for about eight Years 
ago I had a hard Swelling near the lower 
Orifice of my Stomach, and being per- 
ſwaded it was my Milt, all the Medicines 
I rook were directed that way; nay, once l 
thought that I found a great deal of good 
by this. | 


R Specter. diacum. Zi. O Depurati, Rad 


Pirethri ana Di. Ol. deſt. Cumini gt. ly 
M. f. Pulv. * tribus d. 
1 found 
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I I afterwards found, that this Medicine, 
except that it has the Addition of the Radix 
Pirethri, is the ſame as the Diaſpoliticon Ga- 
leni, by which Bartboletus ſays, that he has 
cured ſo many hypochondriacal People. 
Here's another Preſcription of Galen's, by 
the Uſe of which, he ſays, the Milt of a 
Pig was conſumed in 2 Days time, as 
appear d by its being open 0. 

K Prutt, Eruce Ziv. Piperis albi. Nardi 
Syriac. Gum. Ammontac. ana Zij. Arida 
tundantur & cribrentur, ammoniacum 
aceto ſeyllitico diſſolvitur & pulveri ad- 
ditum cogitur in trochiſcos, qui fiunt 
drachme pondere, . danturque ex aceto 
mulſo ad drachmam, | 

I tried it a Fortnight, but without the 

leaſt Succeſs: for the Swelling rather en- 
creas'd and grew harder, which made me 
conclude, that - either mine was not the 
Spleen, or elſe that Galen's Medicine was 
only good for Hogs. The Method that 
cured me then was this; I had a Fomen- 


tation applied to the Place affected three 


times a-day, for a Week, and after that a 


Flaiſter; twice a-day I took a Bolus out of 


ſome medicated Wine, and within a Month 
the Hardneſs and Swelling both were re- 
moved, and I found my ſelf much better. 
Theſe four, except two or three Purpes, 
were all the Preſcriptions I follow'd. 

$3 K Rad, 
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Sorts af Chalybeat Wines preſcrib d * 


R Rad. althee, hyper. ana Jij. Cart. rad. 
Cappar. chamedr. ana Zi. Fol. Tamarife, 
Puleg. Calominth. ana m. i. Semzn. Lani, 
Fenugrac. Aniſ. ana 31s. tur in 
Cereviſiæ illupulat. Ii. Aceti Ib ij f. De- 
coct. pro fotu. quscum quam cailuifime 
a pars affetia ad minimum 11 


ies. 


R Gummi aumeni aci, Galbani, Balli ana 
Zij. Sperm. Ceti zi. Sem. Cumi ni, ruiæ ana 
Zis. Picisnaual. Ceræ flav. ana g. /. Di. 
ſaluantur n. cum aceto & = a. f. 
Emplaſt. 


R Rad. Zedoar. 358 Cort. rad. 55 


nigri, cappar. tamariſc. aurant. ana 3 
Summitat. 2 7 eterach. ana 
Sem. Agni Caſti 3ifs, Chalyb, pre vi 
Flor. 2 ammon. z i. 4 So 25 
Syr. abſynth. Compoſ. . Eleft. 6900 55 

31, his Indies ex 3 iy. vi ni ' ſequentis. . 


R Limature Martis 51 iv. Rad. enul. Camp. 
ij. Raphan. Gentian. ang & i. Cort. 
interan. 34 Cinnamon. I is. Ma- 
cis%ifs. Ceterach. m. ij. Calami mib. m. i. 
Satis Tartar. 5 fs. Vini albi gale, by 
Nacer. per 4 ates octo. 


A Year or two after I had ſeveral auer 


oY 1>R QB. 


Nights, 
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ln this the Quantity of Steel is much leſs 
than it is in the former. i 


R Herb. Abſynth. n. ij. centaur. min. m. i. 
Cort. Rad. Helleboy. nigr. $i. Polypod. 
quercin. Cort. fraxin. tart. albiſ. 3ſs. Li- 
matur mart. Fit. Spir. Sal. dul. gr. xxv. 
Fnfunde figide in Vini alb. Gall. i v. 
res iv. Dif. Ziv. bis zndies. 


This J thought did me good. I have Tike- 


wiſe found great Benefit in a Decoction 


and Electuary, preſcrib'd me by an eminent 
Phyſician. . N * 


R Rau. Lopath, acut. Zi. Chelid. major. 
Sarſaparill. ana 3 fs. Fol. Scolopend. m. i. 
Fler. geniſtæ m. Is. Coque in Ag. ferrar. 
Ih. j. ad dimid. & cold. | 


R Cort. Peruv. z ſs. Rad. belleb. nigri, 
Zeubar. ana zij. Ehor. pulver. Oculor. g. 
Corallor. rubr. Salis abſynth. ana zi. Con- 

ſerv. abhintb. g. /. M. f. Elect. cuſus ca- 
piat Ziv. ſuperbibendo Decact. pref: 
Ib ts. bis indies. 


Here is a Chachectick Powder, which 1 
took far ſix Weeks together, Mornings and 


S 4 R Martis 
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R Martis pp. ij. Oculor. F. Corallor, rubr. 
ana ziſs. Rad. Pirethr. Sal. nitri ana zi. 
bar yopb. Macis ana 3 ſs. M. f. Pulvii, 


| dof. 21j. ex bauſtu decocti Wees in 
aqua ferrariorum. 


I never found any thing of greater Ef 
ficacy againſt the Sour, and Wind in my 
Stomach, than what I read to you laſt, 
and I would never have left it off, but that 
I imagin'd it bound me up; after that 1 


remember 1 age uſe of this abſorbent 
Electuary. 


R Conch. * 5iij. Oculor. S. Lajid hemat, 

ana zi ſs. Croci Martis aper. Chryſt.mont. 
Bol. Armen. Anti mon. Di aphor. ana zi. 
M. G C. §. Conſer v. Har. genift. . 
Elect. cujus 45 Zi. bis indies. 


This likewiſe did me good; but I am 
now of ſuch an unhappy Conſtitution, that 
not only aſtringent, and emplaſtick Medi 
cines, but likewiſe Teſtaceous Powders, and 
all Oftracodermata make me Coſtive. Laſt 


Winter I had a very ſtubbora Pain in my 


Bowels, that at laſt gave a; to thelg Pre- 
ſeriptions. . 


R Rad. Ang rel. 31. Fol. rutæ p. i. lauri 
Ns vi. Flor. Chamom. p y. Cogu. in ſ g. 


ic bh 
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 aque font. & colat. Zviij. adde Vini An- 
ti moni al. Fi. Salis 22 Dij. Trochiſ. 
alband. O ſs. M. f. Clyſma. 


K Myrrh. Elect. Succini flavi ana gr. vii. 
Caſtor gr. vj. Salis vol. Ammon. gr. iv. 
Ol. Macis gr. ij. conſerv. Aurantior. 31s. 
Laudan. Londin. gr. i. M. f. Bolus qui 
propinetur ex Ziv. decocti ſequentis, & 
repetatur quartd qudque bord. 


R Flor. Verbaſe. Chamomill. Hyperic. * 
m. is. Baccæ Funiper, Lauri ana 33. 
Sem. Fænic. Anifi ana zi. Aque fontan. 
Vini Malvat. ana Ixij. C. & J. Decoct. 
pro vehiculo Bol. præſcript. 


I took the Bolus immediately after the 
Cly/ter, and repeated it twice before I was 
eas d. The next is a Preſcription that 
| have recourſe 'to when the Pains in m 


Head are violent, Poſt longam alvi Cunſtipd- 
tionem. ES ei 


| Radatur caput, & applicetur Emplaſtr. Vi- 

gon. c. Mercurio, & de Betonica a. 9. |. 
ad integrum caput, facie excepta, tegen- 
dum, Detur clyſma ſequens. 


K OL. lini ret. 3x. Trochiſe. alhand. 3 ſs. 
ef. Che, pot he 


rationem 


Salis gem. Dij. M. f. 
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ratiouem cujus Propruetur Yomitar. ex 
vini antimon. Zi. Wo peraciu, 


R Culebar. Li. Caſtor. gr. x. Sali volat, 
* gr. v. Bal paruiyt. . . ut . 
EI» | a 


R Raſur. Saſſafr. Serpyll. Majaran. Beto. 
nic. ana m. i ſs. Flor. Rorifmar, Levendul. 
Pug. ij. Infunde in /. 7 agu comm. & 
 bugus colaturæ Ziv. adde Tincturæ Me- 

lampod. 5s. Spir. Vitrial. Philofept. gt.v. 
Hr. de Stechade 36. M. f. Fulap. pro 
vebiculo Bol. præjcript. repetend; quarti 


g A 


ꝓud que herd, 


This I have tried ſeveral times, and al- 
ways with Succeſs as for that Part; but ve- 
ry often as ſoon as the Pain is gone out of 
mY Head it returns into my Bowels; fo that 
inſtead of curing the Diſtemper I only force 
the Symptoms of it to another Place. 


1 Phil. Moſt of the Bills you have. read 
= are judicioufly writ, and the chief Ingredi- 


0 ents of them enter all che Preſcriptions that 
7 are generally recommended in your Diſtem- 
i per, by the moſt eminent Phyſicians of Eu- 


rope, but the Intricacy of 


A Man, With Leave, Philopirio, we 
1 ſhall break off the Diſcourſe we are upon 


for 
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for 2 quarter of an Hour, ——— Here 
comes my ſe, who will give you an ac- 
count of the Hy/terick Caſe I told you 


Polytneca, You Gentlemen of Learning 
make uſe of very comprehenſive Expreſſi- 
ons; the Word Hyfterick muſt be of a pro- 


digious Latitude, to fignify ſo many different 
© Evils, unleſs you mean by it a Diſeaſe, that, 


like the Sin of Ingratitude, includes all the 
reſt: Whoever cures me, I am ſure muſt en- 
counter with half a ſcore Diſtempers at once; 
for beſides the Head-ach, which I amhar 
ever without, I am always either troubled wi 
the Chalick, a Pain in my Back, that reaches 
quite up to my Shoulders, or elſe a trem- 
bling at y Heart, that as it goes off leaves 
me ſo weak and faint, that I am forced to 
it down,” and can hardly keep upright in 
my Chair. Sometimes my Spirits are op- 


preis d of a ſudden with an unaccountable 
great Weight at my Heart; 


dulneſs, and I feel a 
a the Height of this Anxiety I am oſten ſeiz d 
wich fach terrible Fits of Crying, as if I 


was to be diſſolv d in Tears, by which yet 


I am generally reliev d. Whilſt I was a 
Chid 1 was always very weakly, but about 
my Fourteenth Year I began to alter much 
tor the better: I married at Seventeen, and 
enjoyed a great Share of Healch many Years 
after: I bad ten Children before I was 

Thirty, 


- 
_ 
* th 
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Thirty, but none ſince: When I wag big 
with the laſt I had a Fall from a Horſe, 
which fo much diſorder'd me, that every 
Body thought I ſhould have miſcarried, yet 
I went out my Time, but had a very ſevere 
Labour; and a worſe Lying-in than ever! 
had undergone before: Since that I have had 
abundance of Illneſs, which in tract of 
Time has ſo ruin'd my Conſtitution, that 
theſe eight Years laſt paſt I have never been 
well for two Days together. The leaſt Cold, 
which I am very apt to catch upon every 
Occaſion, in Summer as well as in Winter, 
makes my Head ready to ſplit; and any 
'thing of Anger, Vexation, Diſappointment, 
or ſudden Noiſe, has the ſame Effect. Tis 
incredible, how watchful I am forced to be 
over my Temper and Behaviour; for I am 
not only influenced by Sorrow and Surprize, 
but even Mirth will diſcompoſe me; nay, 
IT am fo weak, or at leaſt ſo ſenſibly touch d 
by all that happens, that when any thing 
is faid or done much to my Satisfaction, it 
often ſets my Back a working, and makes me 
tremble for a conſiderable time, and I am 
almoſt afraid of being pleas d. I ſeldom 
have any Appetite, and what Nouriſhment 1 
take is more out of a Senſe I have of my 
Duty to feed my Body, than any real De- 
fire to eat; but if at any time I make a 
tolerable Meal, it is a great Chance if _ 
. 1 ring 
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bring it all up again. No body certainly has 
colder Stomach than my ſelf. 

Miſom. I believe ſo too, or elſe the hor 
Things you are continually a taking would 
have burnt it up before now. | 

Pelyth. I cannot help your reflecting up- 
on me for it; but I am well aſſured, that 
if I ſhould negle& my ſelf, and was to paſs 
but half a Day without ſome Cordial or 


een other to keep up my Spirits, the Wind 
ld, would ſo over-power and ſtrangle me, that 
ery I ſhould not be able to live. 

ter, I have. always been of a gay Temper, 
ny erer holding up my Head as long as I was 
nt, able, and as ſoon. as the Violence of my 
Tis Diſtemper abates, or my Pains are but to- 
be lerable, I know that my Countenance is 
am ſo deceitful, as to make People think I am 
ze, in perfect Health; but this Fraud of my 
ay, Looks, inſtead of comforting me, adds as 
n'd much to my Miſery as the greateſt of my 
ing dufferings; for never complaining but when 
it I am extraordinary ill, I am ſeldom regard- 
me ed before I am ready to die. The Vari- 
am I ety of Symptoms I am haunted with, and 
2m che ſhort Remiſſions that ſucceed them, are 
C1 i all conſtrued to my Diſadvantage ; when- 


ever I diſcover a quarter Part of what I 
e- WF feel, my whole Diſtemper is counted a 
a WF whimſey, and I have the Mortification into 
n't che Bargain, of paſſing for Fantaſtical, in the 
ng midſt 
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midſt of ſo many real Evils. I never dare 
ſpeak of Vapours, the very Name is become a 
Joke; and the general Notion the Men Have 
of them, is, that they are nothing but à ma- 
licious Mood, and contriv'd Sullenneſs or 
willful, extravagant and imperious Women, 
when they are denied, or thwarted in their 
unreaſonable Defires ; nay, even Phyſicians, 
becauſe they cannot cure them, are forced 
to ridicule them in their own Defence, and 
a Woman, that is really troubled with Va- 
ours, is pitied by none, but her unhappy 
Þellow-ſufferers, that labour under the ſame 
Affliction. | 
I am no more fond of Phyficking than 
other People; but Neceflity has'no Law; 
and you may reaſon as you pleaſe, but 1 
ſhall never be perſwaded that thing is 
prejudicial to me, when by the Uſe of it! 
always receive an immediate Benefit, and am 
at Death's Door whenever, to humour 


e . . 


= Oo . 1 © 


others, I try to leave it offt. tro 
Miſem. I have no mind; my Dear; to de- Ei 
ſtroy the good Opinion you have either of - 


the Medicines you take, or Pharmenio the 
judicious Apothecary, that ſo plentifully pro- "3 
vides them, and did not imagine you Wanted tay 
any other Advice for your felf; I-chought, bot 
as the Doctor knows; that you only intended I dcn 
to conſult him about your Daughter. Wi 


Pohl. 


w & 


S 
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Polyt h. Neither have I any other Deſign. 
Pharmenio, whom you are pleaſed to call Jo 
dicious in Jeft, is a skilful Man of great Ex- 
perience, that underſtands my Conſtitution 
woroughly; he is of Opinion that I am in- 
curable, I have heard the fame of eminent 
Phyſicians; yet he has the Patience to 
weigh my Complaints, or at leaſt the Good- 
manners to hear them, and ſeldom fails of 
giving me Bafe, even when I am at the 
worſt;, which is what others, that boaſt of 
greater Learning, either could not, or would 
not do; ſo that 1 ſhould think my ſelf un- 
wiſe to leave him. 
As to the Reaſon, Doctor, why I ſpoke 
o much at large of my Ailments, it was firſt 
for my own Information; for tho' Exceſs 
o Grief, for the Loſs of Children, of 
which J have buried Seven; and other ſur- 
rifing as well as ſorrowful Accidents, have 
made me often faint away, yet I never was 
troubled with Convulfions or any other 
Fits, that return'd periodically, which are 
the greateſt; if not the only Grievance my 
Daughter complains of; and therefore, hear- 
ng by every , that her Caſe and mine 
laye but one common Name, and are 
wth called Hyſterick, I would have asked 
jou, how two Diſtem that are of ſuch 
ulferent Symptoms, and have _— - 

ittle 
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little Affinity with one another, could come 
under the ſame Denomination. | 
Beſides, I thought that the Knowledge of 
my. Illneſs, and what firſt occaſion d it, might 
be of Uſe to you in tracing that of m 
Daughter, becauſe it is ſhe that is the Child, 
which I told you was my laſt, for whom 1 
am ta ask your Advice. This latter indeed 
was the chief Motive that made me ſay any 
thing of my ſelf, and without it I would not 
have troubled you with ſo much impertinent 
Stuff of my own; for my Ailings I know 
are very trifling, at leaſt in ſome People's 
Opinion. But as to my Daughter 
'Tho' I had a miſerable Time of her, as 
told you already, and a great deal of Illneſs 
after it, yet the Girl, as ſhe was very well 
when born, ſo ſhe continued healthy, and 
wasa fine thriving Child. She bred her Teeth 
with abundance of Eaſe, and did run alone 
ſooner by a quarter of a Year, than any Child 
I ever had; about her fifth Year ſhe had the 
Small-pox, which were very favourable to 
her, and I think ſhe has had two or three Fits 
of Sickneſs beſides that were not very conſi- 
derable, which were all the Illneſs that at- 
tended her till ſhe was eleven Years old; 
when about the Middle of Auguſt, having 
eaten a great quantity of Mulberies for two 
or three Days together, ſhe was taken with a 
; Scowring, 
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dcowring, which being ſtopt two or three 
times return d as often, and laſted till the 
latter end of September. She had hardly been 
well of it a Week, but ſhe was ſeiz d 


with a Quartan Ague: After eight or nine 


Fits, that ſhook her very much, by great 


Perſuaſion ſhe took the Bark, and was cured; . 


within a Month by taking Cold ſhe relaps'd, 
and having had four or five Fits more, ra- 
ther worſe than the former, by uſing the 
ame Remedy. ſhe got rid of it the ſecond 
time; but ſtill neglecting to repeat the Bark as 
ſhe ought to have done, it always came again 
and again, 'and held her off and on near two 
Years ; at the end of which, from a-plump 


vwell-look'd Girl, ſhe was become a mere Ske- 


ſton, and had no more Colour than this 
Apron. Five or fix Months before her Ague 
left her, her Appetite, which hitherto Fad 
been good, declin'd viſibly, and- ſhe began 
o complain of a ſwimming in her Head, 
which daily increaſing, in a ſhort time came 
to ſuch a height, that often, unleſs ſhe 
caught hold of ſomething, it would throw 
ber down. She was Thirteen when I ſent 
ber into Northamptonſhire, where ſhe had 
not been a Week, but ſhe loſt her Ague. In 
leſs than two Months I heard, that the was 
much mended, and had a very good Sto- 
mach; ſhe had lived there near a Twelye- 
month, and I made no queſtion but ſhe was 

| T | per- 
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perfectly recover'd, when ſhe writ me word, 
that ſhe was grown very tall ; but that fince 
the Giddineſs in her Head, which the for- 
merly uſed to complain of, had left her, in- 
ſtead of it ſhe had now and then been troubled 
with fainting Fits, that laſted ſeveral Mi- 
nutes; adding as an Excuſe for her not ac- 
quainting me with ir ſooner, that the Fits 
coming upon her but very ſeldom at firſt, 
ſhe thought that as her Strength encreas'd 
they — have worn off, but that finding 
them to become. more frequent, and grow 
worſe every Day, ſhe thought it her Duty 
not to conceal it from me any longer. I ſent 
for her up immediately, and wanted for no 
Advice: Being now grown wiſer her ſel, ſhe 
was very willing to take whatever was order d 
her, and followed abundance of Preſeripti- 
ons, but found no manner of Benefit by any 
thing for many Months, and her Fits con- 
tinued a long time very afflicting to her: 
When they held her but a little while, they 
came very often, and ſhe had ſometimes 
five or fix of em in a Day; but if they 
ſtayed away longer than ordinary, they 
were more laſting ; and before that Winter 
was expired, ſhe has lain in them eight or 


nine Hours, and been ſometimes a whole 


Day, before ſhe could be brought to her ſelf 


again, 


As 


” war Y 2 * 
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As ſoon as the Seaſon was come, I ſent 


her to the Bath, which together with the 


Medicines ſhe tobk there gave her great Re- 
lief, and every body thought her Fits had 


left her ; but this Zapp! els was of no long 
Continuance; for in Jeſs than a 8 of 4 


Year; and at times, ſhe has been as bad 


fince as ever ſhe was before. They were 
N without keeping to any Pertod all 
1 now. ever laſt Michaelmas 

them conſtantly once a Month. 
The Ein had at firſt of all uſed to give 
her little or no Warning, and then the Mo- 
ment they went off ſhe had a ſtrange fort of 
Taſte in 2 Throat, that ſhe could not com- 
e to any thing ſhe knew: But ſince that; 
Cane d they take away her Senſes; ſhe feels a 
t 4 preſſion at her Stomach, a grum- 
ling Bowels, and ſomething, the ſays; 

1 up in her Throat, be is ready to ch 

upin is pteſently follow d by a Short- 

wi of Breath; ſhe tan ins Iikewiſe, that 
ſomething rowls. aboyt her. Belly as big as. 


n and ſhe breaks abundance of 


But the uncertain Fits the had before, dif- 
fer d very much from the Periodical ones 
ſhe has now every Month; in the former, 
when they were at the worſt, the was as 
cold as Clay; her Cheeks were pinch d in, 


her Noſtrils drawn Fiber, and with her 


es 
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Eyes ſhut, and a livid Paleneſs ſpread all 
over her, ſhe lay ſo motionleſs, that we 
could hardly perceive her to breathe, and 
often thought her dead: From them ſhe 
recover'd with ſighing, after which ſhe 
open'd her Eyes, then yawn'd and ſtretch'd, 
and with her Senſes, her Warmth return'd 
by degrees. | 
In the latter ſhe has hardly any ſuch 
Symptoms: The Cold,. that at the begin- 
ning of them ſeizes her, is neither ſo vio- 
lent nor fo laſting, and in a little time is 
ſucceeded by an intenſe Heat, and ſtron 
Convulſions: In her Fits ſhe ſweats and is 
very freſh-colour'd, which out of them ſhe 
is far from being. She ſhrieks out, mut- 
ters between her Teeth, and makes ſeve- 
ral ſtrange Noiſes, which once I thought 
like the crowing of a Cock. When the 
Strugling ceaſes, and the Fit goes off, ſhe 
is very ſick, and preſently after it brings up 
reat quantities of a yellowiſh green Stuff, 
10 ſharp, that it fetches the Skin off her 
Mouth. When ſhe has quite recover'd her 
Senſes, ſhe is fore all over, and as weaty as 
if ſhe had walk'd ſeveral Miles, complains 
of great Drought, and remains hot for ma- 
ny Hours after: When all theſe Symptoms 
have left her, ſhe is ſeemingly well, and has 
an indifferent good Appetite, till within a 
Day or twe again of the next Fit; — 
| F then 
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then her Stomach fails, her Sleep is di- 
ſturb'd, ſhe has Cramps in ſeveral Places, 
and is very much blown up with Wind: All 
the time between her Fits ſhe never cares 
to ſtir, yet complains of nothing, but an in- 
tenſe Coldneſs, as if there lay a piece of Ice 
in the back Part of her Head, which be- 
lieve I forgot to tell you is what I am 
often troubled with my ſelf. IS: 
Miſom. J always was in hopes as ſhe came 
to Maturity, that the Fits by degrees would 
have left her ; but I think ſhe is as bad as 
ever the was; at leaſt I can find no Altera» 
tion in her for the better. | 
Polyth. The Benefit of Nature without 
doubt would make ſome Change in her, bur | 
what diſheartens me moſt is, that ſhe never 
had the leaſt Sign of it yet, tho' the 25th 
of laſt Month ſhe was Seventeen Years old. 
Some will have it that they are not Fits of 
the Mother, but the Falling-Sickneſs, and 
that ſhe'll never be cured; others ſay, ſhe is 
under an evil Tongue; but whether there 
be any ſuch thing or not I don't know. She | 
has cloſely all along follow'd the Advice of = 
ſome body or other, and gone through ſeve- | 
ral Steel Courſes. What other Medicines ſhe 
4 has taken my Husband might inform you; 
but that he has ſo much to do with his own 
Diſtemper, he has not time to mind any 


body elſe. | 8 2 
bi „ Miſem. 
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Miſam. I never charge my Memdry with 
Particulars of what People take, unleſs 1 find 
it does them good. I know that ſhe has had | 
ſeveral Decoctions of Mugwort, Feverfew, 
Calaminth, Rue, Peony, enny-royal, and 
ſuch like, with Baths of the ſame; ſometi 
ſhe has taken for a conſiderable time Teſta- 
ceous Powders, and others, with Crabs-Eyes, 
Red-Coral, Volatile Salt of Tartar, Diaphore- 
tick Antimony, and Bole-Armenick; at other 
times, Uterine, and Stomachick EleRuaries, 
with Savin, Nutmeg „Myrrh, Saffron, vola- 
Tile Salts, fœtid Oils Sc. ſeveral Sorts of 
hyſterick Pills; but all to little or no pur 
When ſhe was at the Bath, and had the 
longeſt Intermiſſion of her Fits ſhe ever 
enjoy d, ſince they firſt took her, I remem- 
ber ſhe had a Bolus preſcrib'd her, which | 


thought very remarkable, and was 


R Cort. Peruv. Zi. Pubs. feound. human. 
gr. x. Caſtor. gr. vj. Croci gr. iv. 2 
Jovis gr. v. M.& c. . Conſerv. ab- 
ſynth. 7 Bolts, 


This ſhe took twice a-day in fix Ounces 
of a Decoction of Black-Hellebore and Bri 
ony-Roots, Penny-royal, Rue and Mu 
and at the fame time in Regione Umbiliti, ſhe 
wore a Plaiſter of Galbanum, Caratama, 
Aſa fetida, and Oil of Tacamahaca, — 

eme- 
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Remedies, tho' ſhe received Benefit from 
them at firſt, ceas'd to have the ſame Ef- 
fet upon her, when once ſhe was accu- 
ſtom'd to them. What ſhe has made uſe of 
lately I can't tell; for it is above fix Months 
ago, that my Wife has left the whole Care 
and Management of her to her Apothe- 
cary, who I ſuppoſe won't let her want 
Medicines: He is a famous Man among 
the Ladies, for making up things very pa- 
latable, and a great Lover of keeping up 
the Spirits. I never yet examined any li- 
quid that came from his Houſe, but it ta- 
ſted of Wine or of Brandy. 


 Polyth. I know theſe things are charge- 


able, and wiſh with all my Heart, that 
neither your Daughter nor my ſelf had 
any Occaſion to put you to ſo much Ex- 


pence. 
. Mifom. I don't ſpeak of the Charge; 


neither would I grudge any thing that is 


neceſſary for the meaneſt Servant I keep, 
much leſs for my Wife and Children, Po- 
theca; but I think it is an odd Fancy that 
cople muſt have half their Diet out of the 
Apothecary's Shop. Can Wine or Brandy 
become more Cardial by being call'd Alexi- 
5 = or receive any Sanction by being 
alderdaſh'd with two or three ſorts of Sim- 
ple Waters, that are equally inſipid, cho 
not half ſo clear, as what you may have 

T 4 either 
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either from the Pump or the Sky? Or da 
vou think that a candy d Syrup of two 
Vears Weng. becauſe it comes out of a 
Galley-pot, that has a fine Label on the 
outſide, tho perhaps it is mouldy within, 
and cover'd with Furr of an Inch thick, 
is more wholeſome to ſweeten any thing 
with, than double refin'd Sugar, that won't 
ſtand you in half a quarter of the Money? 
Polytb. To be ſaving, I believe, is a great 
Virtue; but I think ir. is no where ſo un- 
ſeaſonable as in the Recovery of ones Health; 
as to the Goodneſs of Medicines, I am 
well perſwaded, that no body has better, 
or is more nice in them, than Pharmemo; 
but Phyſick, I know, Miſomedon, is a Chap» 
ter that you and I ſhall never agree about. — 
Pray, Doctor, your Opinion of my Daugh- 
ter: What muſt I call her Diſtemper, and 
may I ever expect to ſee her cured? 
Phil. As to the Name, Madam, there's 
no manner of doubt but your Daughter's 
Caſe, as well as your own, tho' they differ 
much from one ancther, are both Hyſterick. 
This Diſeaſe maniteſts it ſelf not ſo much 
by any peculiar Signs, which are never 
found in any other Diſtemper, as by the 
Complication of a great many, ſeveral of 
which are likewiſe obſerved in other Di- 
ſtempers; but a Perſon is properly enough 
faid ro be Hyſterick, who — four or ang: 
| Orher+ 
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Otherwiſe the Catalogue of Symptoms be- 
longing to it is ſo large, that it is impoſ- 
ible one Woman ſhould have them all : 
For, beſides the Complaints you have men- 
ion d, Hyſterick — are frequently 
roubled with an exceſſive Pain on the Top 
of the Head, in fo ſmall a Compaſs that a 
chilling would more than cover it. Some 
have hard Swellings in the Face, Hands, 
ums, Legs, and Thighs ; others ſpit as co- 
jiouſly as if they were in a Salivation for 
Weeks together. As ta Fits, ſome are ſeiz d 
wich violent Coughs ; others with Hickups ; 
nd abundance of Women are taken with 
(onvulſive laughing. There are Fits that 
hve ſhort Remiſſions, in which you would 
lunk the Woman was going to recover, 
nd yet laſt many Hours. Some are ſo ſlight, 
that the Patients only loſe the Uſe of their 
legs and Tongue, but remain ſenſible; 
ahers again are ſo violent, that thoſe who 
re ſeiz'd with them, foam at the Mouth, 
ave and beat their Heads againſt the 
Ground ; but whether they reſemble an 
Apoplex, or are only fainting, or ſeem to 
le Epileptick, they all come under the De- 
aomination of Hyſterick, if the Patients 
re ever afflicted with any of the other 
ymptoms already mention'd, eſpecially the 
frangling in the Throat (from which the 
vſtemper has its Latin Name, and is call'd 

| un 
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in Engliſh the Suffocation of the Womb 
and the Coldneſs in the back Part of the 
Head; both or either of which (notwith- 
ſtanding moſt Phyſicians tell us that theff 
Hyſterick Paſſion has no Pathognomonick 
Signs, that is ſuch as are peculiar to thi 
Diſtemper and no other) I have always oh. 
ſerv'd Hyſterick Women complain'd of at 

one time or Niels n 
My Prognoſticks on your Daughter's Af 
fiction as theſe. What you fa — — 
ou, gives me the greateſt Hopes of he 
ecovery : For tho' the hot Periodick anc 
Convulfive Fits ſhe has now, are general 
counted very obſtinate, and more difficult tc 
be overcome, than the cold uncertain one 
without Motion, which ſhe had before 
when both are abſtractly conſider d in them 
ſelves ; yet if we examine the Stock they 
ſprung from, and the Time in whic 
they conſtantly return, we ſhall find, by ſe 
veral Circumſtances, that Nature, wht 
ſtruggles with the Diſtemper, has alread 
gain d upon it, and points at the Relief ſhi 
wants to compleat her Conqueſt ; wherefor 
if the Lady's Youth and Strength be pr 

dently aſſiſted, I am of Opinion, Ma 

that ſhe'll certainly be cured. In ordert 
it, in the firſt Place, I would for one Mon 
preſcribe a Courſe of Exerciſe, and no Med 

cines at all. ö 
| Pal 
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| Polyth, A Courſe of Exerciſe! and no Me- 
dicines at all! 

Mifem. Yes, my Dear, a Courſe of Exer- 
die, and no Medicines at all — I think 


it js very good Engliſh; tho' I confeſs, ſuch 
Language never came from an Apothecary's 
Mouth, nor from a Phyſician's neither, that 
vas twice recommended by an Apothecary, 
ind therefore I _ not bs think it ſtrange 
if you don't apprehend it ſo readily. 

Polyth. You are very pleaſant, M:Jomedon. 
But how come the Apothecaries in? Or 
muſt you have a fling at them right or 
wrong? Sure there are honeſt Men among 
ow. as well as there are in all other Call- 

Miſom. So there may, for ou _ I know; 
tho no People of any ate Cal eat lie under 
ſo great a Temptation of ng nn iſe ; 
for if an Apot — s Buſinefs be Selling of 
Medicines, and you commit à Patient to his 
Management, it is yu to me thar he is 
left to © himſelf to fell him as many as his 
Conſcience will allow of, and 1s not this to 
lead him into a vaſt Tem ? CO 
the People that truſt ro their Advice mu 
be either Fools, or think that the Apothe- 
caries are Saints. Pray tell me what Grocer, 
Druggiſt, Linnen or Woollen Draper, Mer- 


cer, Gold-ſmith, or other Tradeſman of the 


moſt reputable Employment, you can name, 
would 


*, 

1 
5 
0 
| 


great many too are in danger of being ſpoil'd, 
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would you put that Confidence in; that he 
ſhould fell you as much of his Commo- 
dity as he thought you wanted? It is a Truſt 
not to be repoſed in Mortals. They have a 
whole Shop full of Medicines, of which a 2 


and would you imagine, they won't diſpoſe 
of them, and vent as many as they can? 
Ought not every body to promote his 

Trade? | | 
Polyth. But, good Mi ſamedon, may I not 
ſay the ſame of Phyſicians that give their 
own Phyſick? Philopirio is not much obliged 
to you, for the fine Harangue you have 

made. ts 
Miſom. There is a vaſt Difference be- 
tween Phyſicians and Apothecaries ; for in 
the firſt place, all Phyſicians did originally 
furniſh their Patients with what now they 
only preſcribe, 'till growing weary of the 
Trouble they gave over that Branch of their 
Employ to others; but the Apothecaries 
were only deſign'd to be their Servants, and 
cook whatever they ſhould order ; and when 
there is no Phyſician to preſcribe, there 1s 
no more occaſion for an Apothecary, even 
in an Hoſpital, than there is at Church for " 
one to pull the Bellows when the Organilt | ) 
is out of the way. Therefore if a Phyſician WW Cr 
has a mind to give his own Medicines, he * 
only reſumes what his Predeceſſors left of 
Nig either 
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be der out of Pride or Lazineſs, and you 
Doran only blame him for medling with what 
jt thought to be beneath him; but an Apo- 
** hecary that preſcribes, commits an unpar- 
[ 4 lonable Crime; becauſe he encroaches upon 


lis Maſter, and undertakes what is infinitely 
bove him. | 
Polyth. But all this is nothing to the Truſt, 
jou ſay, is repoſed in their Honeſty : Why 
s there not the ſame Danger of being over- 
hurden'd with Phyſick from a Phyſician 
hat finds his own Medicines, as there is 
tom an Apothecary that preſcribes them 

we i 

limſelf ? y 
2 Miſom. Becauſe he has not a quarter 
f che Opportunity. A Phyfician don't come 
11, bt where he is call'd, and, generally ſpeak- 
/ ng, is never ſent: for but when People are 
1 rery ill, who have always done with him 
s ſoon as they are tolerably well again: 


eir n * 

le does not haunt your Houſes with imper- 

wwe" | 

14 WI vent Viſits, under Pretence of which he 
an vent his Medicines among ſome or other 


af the Family: But an induſtrious Apothe- 
n ay never waits till you are fick, if you 
Dee a good Cuſtomer, and a Well- wiſher to 
0 ynck; for either he makes a frivolous 
n brand to enquire after what is his only 
Grievance, your Health, or elſe comes as if he 

thought you had loſt your Almanack, offi- 


couſly to put you in mind of the „ 
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of either the Spring or Fall; and having «1 
other Deſign than to ſel] his Ware, © 100 ter 
you perhaps ſome diſmal Accidents that nd 
befel ſuch, as in perfect Health, ne- 0 
gleed at thoſe Seaſons to diſturb theit Bo- Te. 

dies with violent Medicmes. © 
I hope, Madam, you are convinced that 


Phyſicians, tho hey adminiſter their ou. 
Phyſick, have leſs Opportunity than Apothe- Ha 
caries of fcattering it among the Peoples 
eſpecially ſuch as only a ly themſelves toll yi 
the Ons of one Diſtemper ; fo that what 
I aid could be no Reflection on Philqpirio ill if 
and believe me, P olytheca, 'tis Madneſs ˖0 WO 
truſt any Tradeſman with fuch an Unlimited val 
Authority of, I can't ſay TEA but — bir 
ing over a whole F amily * 
an Apothecary in an idle 7 go — it 
Perſon of Quality's, where they made he 
of him. There happen'd to be no body all 
home but Children and Servants, who from ter 
the higheſt to the loweſt were all in per Di 
fe&t Health: If here he came for Buſine( ib 
(you'll ſay) he was diſappointed; but th 8 
are miſtaken: the courteous Gentle Po 
an engaging Familiarity. accoſts every 85 W 
vant in the Houſe, and puts off a Purge i R 
the Cook, a Vomit to the Butler, a Box d . 
Pills to one of the Footmen, and a Pot off an 
Lucatellus Balfam to old Nurſe. The Chil kr 
dren abſolutely refuſing to take any Phyſcci te 


a 
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ic leaſt inwardly, he coaxes the little Ma- 
ter into the uſe of a charming Dentrifice, 
nd a ſweet-ſcented Collyriam to rinſe his 
Mouth with after it, that ſhall preſerve his 
Teeth, and make them look like Ivory, tho 
e was to eat nothing but Sugar and Sweet- 

WY nears all Day long; to pretty Miſs he'll ſend 
own: Lotion for her Hair, and a Paſte for her 
Hands, - that ſhall render the one as bright 


ple; s Silver, and the other whiter than Snow 
s ro wich a Beauty-waſh for their Maid, that 
Phat ifiſted in the perſwading of them. The, 
ri0 able Gentleman has every Body's good 


yord: The Children are pleas'd, the Ser- 
rants commend him, my Lady is obliged to 
him; and Ten to One but the firſt Oppor- 
unity of driving that Way, her Coach ſtops 
it his Door, and ſhe thanks him for the Care 
he took of her Family in her Abſence. 

Tell me, pray, if a Fiſnmonger, or Poul- 
terer ſhould go to a Cuſtomer's Houſe after 
Dinner, when the Maſter and Miſtreſs were 
abroad, adviſe the Servants, the one to a fine 
dalmon, the other to a Dozen of Turkey- 
Poults, -and ſend them home accordingly, 
Would you not think them very impudent 
Raſcals? Yet the firſt is equally guilty 
with the latter, their Crime is the ſame, 
and all fold their Commodity where they 
knew it was not wanted; with this Diffe- 
rence, that the Apothecary got more * 
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by the Trifles that coſt him little or no- 
thing, than either the Poulterer or Fi. 
monger, by ſubſtantial Dainties of real 
Value. . | 

 Polyth. What ſome poor Fellows might 
do I don't know; but there are a preat 
many rich Men among the Apothecaries, 
that would ſcorn the little Tricks you talk 
of. As to the great Difference - you make 
between Phyſicians and them, I am no 
Judge of it; neither can [I tell to which 
of them the Maſterſhip belongs; but I am 
credibly inform'd that the latter could buy 
the former over and over, and that the 
Diſpute was between a Company of weal- 
thy Men, and a Society of Beggars. As 
to the Apothecary I truſt to, he is none of 
the vulgar ones; Pharmænio is a Man of 
Subſtance, that has kept his Coach man 

Years. | 
Miſom. So had the Baker you turn'd off 
laſt Winter, becauſe none of us could eat 
his Bread. A Coach is a very weak Proof 
of a Man's Honeſty, that comes ' up from 
Nothing by buying and ſelling in a Trade, 
where Knaves have a great Latitude. Your 
Daughter has had the Advice of eminent 
Phyſicians that could do her no good; Phar- 
mænio has all along made up the Medicines, 
yet after them he takes her in hand him- 
ſelf, and without percieving the leaſt. Alte- 
ration 


0. fation ſends her Loads of Medicines, Week 
h. fer Week (becauſe he is not contradicted) 
21 is much as ſhe can ſwallow : I don't think 
Man of extraordinary Probity would con- 
ht tinue this for ſo many Months, in a Diſtem- 
cat „of which he muſt be conſcious, that 
es, knows infinitely leſs, than thoſe that 
ilk WY have tried their Skill upon her already to 
ke 0 — — Ws | 
olyth. This is your old Story; that 
ch Apothecaries don't underſtand Phyſick; but 
m could never fee the Impoſſibility, why 
uy n Apothecary: that applies himſelf to it, 
the WE ſhould be leſs capable of attaining to the 
al- knowledge of it, than any body elſe. All 
As WW the Preſcriptions go through their Hands, 
they make them up, ſee the Effect of them, 
ind are with the Patients, as much, if not 
more than the Phyſicians themſelves; as 
or Reading, ſure they may have Books too; 
and unleſs there is a Charm in the word 


cat WI Univer fity, that inſpires People with Know- 
oof edge, I am told that as for publick Diſ- 
om Wittions, . Hoſpitals, Phyſick-Gardens, and 
de, Wether things that are neceſſary to the Study 
our Wo! Phyſick, a Man may meet with three 
ent mes more Opportunity of improving him- 
ar- elf that way in London, than either at Ox- 
nes, ¶ rd or Cambridge. I know there are ſtrange 
im- lden Qualities in the Air, the Soil, and 


e Water, and have often heard that ſome 
U Places 


4 
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Places yielded Cheeſe, others Butter, that 
could not be made fo good any where elfe, 
tho' they had the ſame Kine, and to all | 
appearance better Paſtyre; I believe the 
ſame of Brewing, tho" they have the fame | 
Malt; but it is the greateſt Myſtery to mo 
in the World, that it ſhould be the ſame 
with the learning of Arts and Sciences, tho 
they have the fame Opportunity. There- 
fore, pray, Philepirae, let me have it out 
of your own Mouth, what is the Reaſon, 
that a young Gentleman of four or five and 
twenty, who has lived ſeven or eight Years 
at Oxford, as ſoon as he comes hither, re 
ſhould be allowed to know more of ſck BY ti, 
People, than a Man of above fifty, that ſu 


has daily convers'd with them in and about ir 
this populous City, and been in good Bu- ra 
fineſs for twenty five or thirty Years tage- (+, 
Phil. J muſt beg your Pardon, Madam, w 
if I don't ſtudy a Reaſon for what I don i; 
believe my ſelf: I am altogether of you 


Opinion; and an Apothecary that, being 
well-vers'd in Anatomy, Oeconomy, and the 
Hiſtory of Diſeaſes, has ſeen the Practice 
of able Phyſicians, and daily converſing 
with fick People made judicious Obſerva- 
tions of his own, for twenty or twen9 
five Years, I would defer as much to 
matters of Phyſick, tho* he had neve 
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229 Miles 33 n, and was 
wholly ignorant of Languages, Poetry, Lo- 
pick, Philoſophy, and — * the 

Mathematicks, Arithmetick not excepted, as 
would to the moſt Learned Profeſſor, that 
had praCtis'd the ſame time either at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Leiden, Montpellier, At. 
durpb, or — other of the moſt famous 

Univerſities for Phyſick in Chriſtendom. 
Miſom. This is prevaricating, my Dear. 
Philopirio has no mind to diſoblige the 
Apothecaries any further, than by admi- 
niſtring his own Medicines, and therefore 
refuſes to come to the point; he is in the 
tight, that he would defer a great deal to 
ſuch an Apothecary as he deſcribes: And 
if ne had added Botany, and the Prepa- 
tation of Medicines, he might have ſaid 
the ſame of a Hoſier or a Haberdaſher of 
Small-wares ; the Queſtion is not, what 
ſuch an Apothecary deſerves, but where he 
is to be found, or at leaſt what Probabili- 
ty there is that any of them ſhould be ſo 
"MI qualified, or take ſuch Pains, when they 
na have other Fiſh to fry. When a Man is 
HW out of his Time, has a Shop to look af- 
ter, Servants to mind, Acquaintance to ſeek, 
and perhaps a Miſtreſs to court, or a young 
Wife to pleaſe, and a Family ro maintain 
by his daily Profit; What Leiſure or In- 
clination can you ſuppoſe he will have, 
U 2 not 
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not only to begin, but go through a pro- 
lix, laborious Study, to which by his Trade 
he is as great a Stranger as a Colour- 
Grinder to the Art of Painting ? For if 
without any Skill in Anatomy, and the 
Hiſtory of Diſeaſes, which Philopirio ſpoke 
of, he pretends to jump into Practice, he 
is never to be truſted; and, tho' he had 
ſeen thouſands of Patients, and ten thou- 
ſand Preſcriptions, is really as impudent, as 
(to keep up to my Simile) a Colour-Grinder, 
that without any Skill in Drawing would 
pretend to manage a Pencil. The one may 
ſee the firſt Strokes chalk'd out, pre- 
pare the Colours himſelf, and afterwards 
fee his Maſter at Work: The other hear 
the Patients examin'd, make up the Me- 
dicines himſelf, and obſerve their Effects; 
yet neither of them, without being firſt in- 
ſtructed in the various Rules, as well as 
firſt Rudiments, of the reſpective Arts, ſhall 
enter into the Skill of either the Phyſician, 
or the Painter, tho'. they look'd on them 


till Dooms-day. What Pity 'tis the Imi- | 


tations of both cannot be- equally expos'd 


to view ; that the unskilful Management 
of the one might be as conſpicuous, as 
would be the ridiculous Dawbing of the 
other. 1 h e 
Polyth. J am glad you are pleas' d with 
your own Diſcourſe; but otherwiſe there 
18 


22 
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is no arguing with you; for you never keep 
8 to your Text. Inſtead of giving a Reaſon 
4 why it is better to have Medicines from a 
c Phyſician, than an Apothecary; you talk of 
the Probability of what People would do, 
or would not do, when they ſet up for 
themſelves. - I don't underſtand the Rules 
and Rudiments you ſpeak of, but if they are 
not at leiſure to learn them when they 
are out of their Time, they do it without 
doubt whilſt they are in it; or elſe what 
do they ſerve it for? Are not Apothecaries, 
as well as Phyficians, all along brought up 
to Phyſick ? - | 

Miſom. Ves, to bray it in a Mortar, but 
not to preſcribe it. As to the Reaſon you 
ſpeak of, I did not queſtion but convincing 
you, that the Phyſicians had not the ſame Op- 
portunity of putting off their Medicines up- 
on all Occaſions, had been a ſufficient one; 
did not tell you, they were honeſter than | 
the Apothecaries, and yet ſomething ought 1 
to be allowed for Principles and Education: 
Even in the Choice of a Footman, I would 
make a Difference between one, that had 
lived for ſeven or eight Years in a Biſhop's 
Family, and another that had ſerv'd the 
lame time among the Pickeroons, or the 
Pirates of Madagaſcar; but without making 
Devils of the one, or Saints of the other, to 
judge impartially of the Morality of both; 
U 3 let 
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let us take a view of the Difference that is 
between them, both as to the Parts that are 
given them, and the Stages they act upon 
in order to capacitate themſelves for thei 
ſeveral Employments. 
A Phyſician is brought up among Gen- 
tlemen, and from the moſt early beginning 
of his Studies is treated, and every way en- 
couraged to behave himſelf as ſuch : He has 
the Advantage of pafling his Youth, where 
Wit, Learning, and Good-manners are in 
reater Eſteem, and the baſe Thought of 
= more deſpis d than any where 
elſe; and, whatever may afterwards debauch 
the Principles of his generous Education, ho 
is ever taught to direct his Labours to a no- 
ble End, the Godlike Office of reſtoring the 
Aﬀutted. 
An Apothecary commencing with the ſer- 
vile Drudgery of a Foot-boy, is bred in a 
paultry Shop, which by his Labour he is 
firſt made to clean, and afterwards to fur- 
niſh. If he be not a Natural, by comparing 
together the ſupine Negligence of his Ma- 
ſter in the diſpenſing of Medicines, which 
he leaves to his Servants, and the uncommon 


Pains he takes in the diſpoſing: of them, | 


in which he is wholly employed himſelf, he 
ſoon enters into the main Dei of his Trade, 
and before he is out of his Time, he is not 
only made perfe& both by Precept, and 4 

ample, 
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ample, in all the inſinuating Tricks and 
other vile Artifices in vogue among ordinary 
Retailers, but likewiſe imbued with the 
barbarous, as well as ſordid Craft of pinch- 
ing on the one hand the induſtrious Wretch, 
that, for want of Employ, attempts to live 
by Simpling ; and {queezing on the other 
an unreaſonable Profit from the pitiful Half- 
penny of the moſt Neceſſitous. 
Polytb. You are very impartial, I muſt 
confels, in giving every thing the worſt turn 
your Wit will let you, in ſpeaking of the one; 
and ſetting a handſome Gloſs upon all that 
can be ſaid in Commendation of the other, 
without a Syllable of the Debaucheries of 
Youth, and the many ill Examples they 
meet with at the Univerſities, that the World 
is ſo much convinced of, 
| Mijom. Indeed, Madam, you wrong me: 
[ have exaggerated nothing, nor made any 
Hyperbole in the Account I have given of 
either; and the Reaſon that the Phyſician's 
Education has an agreeable Aſpect, whilſt 
that of the Apothecary looks a little upon 
the diſmal, is, becauſe every thing one meets 
S with in the firſt is commendable, and there 
n, is nothing handfome belonging to the latter. 
he If I had touch'd on the diſſolute Lives of 
ie, ſome Neprobates at the Univerſities, and 
ot mentioned either Oxford or Cambridge, 
What muſt I have ſaid of London, that in 
e, U 4 N Cor- 
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Corruption of Youth exceeds all the Un- 
verſities in Chriſtendom ? But I had no other 


Deſign, than to hint at the different Habit 
each of them muſt have acquired, as to 
Meanneſs or Generoſity of Spirit, from the 
Maſters that taught them, and the Stations 


they were bred in; and had no mind to 


meddle with the Vices, that either of them 


might be perſonally guilty of: To blacken 


the one, I could have ſpoken of the Badneſs 
of Medicines, and their - undermining of 
Phyſicians ; and if I would have- favoured 
the other, I muſt have traced them both 
from their Childhood, Infancy and' Birth, 
and ſhewn the Difference, that is generally 
obſerved as to Circumſtances and manner 
of living between People, that can afford 
their Children Univerfity Learning, and 
others that are forced to put them out to a 
Trade, that may be followed with little; 
for there is no doubt, but the Minds like- 
wiſe of Children are even in their tender 
Vears differently influenced, by either the 
creditable Plenty of the one, or the ſneak · 
ing Scantineſs of the other.. 50 


Polytb. There is no heed to be given to 


what you ſay; for at other times I have 
heard you rave worſe at the Phyſicians, than 
now you rail againſt the Apothecaries; and 
Jam perſwaded, that, if you had a mind 
to change Sides, you would ſoon find _ 
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for Satyr on the firſt, and Panegyrick on 
the latter. fd 
Miſom. Not as to Education; it is impoſ- 
eres 19 

Poly b. T am ſure you would firſt of all 
have ſaid, that the Apothecaries are brought 
up Scholars, and laid a mighty Streſs upon 
their underſtanding Latin, the Language 
you have ſuch a Value for; in the Second — 
but the beſt of it is, they ſtand not in need 
of your Praiſes, more than they do in fear 
of your Laſh : The Generality of the World 
pays a great Deference, to them in relation 
to Phyfick ; their Advice is made uſe of, 
eren in noble Families, with Applauſe ; ma- 
ny of them are eminent Men, and in thoſe 
paultry Shops (as you call'd them with ſo 
much Spleen) they get abundance of Money. 

Miſom. That's what all other Dealers 
complain of, that they get ſo much Mo- 
ney by laying out ſo little: As to the emi- 
nent Men they have among them, they are 
only ſo in reſpe& to others of the ſame 
Trade that are not, and what can be ſaid of 
that is no Compliment to the whole, as 1 
ſuppoſe you defign'd it; for there is no Cal- 
ling or Occupation without: There are 
eminent Barbers, and without doubt emi- 
nent Coblers, bur that is nothing to the 
Credit of their Employment. The Dignity 
or Repute of Trades is not derived from the 
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Riches of private Perſons, that are of them; 
but the Excellency of one Trade above ano- 
ther is only calculated by, and altogether 
depends upon, the Sums of Money given 
with Apprentices, and the Stocks that are 
required to ſet up in thoſe Trades: And in 
regard of either, they can hardly be teckon d 
among the Shopkeepers of a middle Rank, 
at alt they are many degrees below the 
better ſort of them; and all the Eminency 
they can boaſt of is, that for fear theyſhould 
over-run the Country, they are obliged, be- 
fore they can be made free, to a Year's Ser- 
vitude longer than other Mechanicks. let 
But to come to their Latin, which you Wl Di 
think I ought to lay a great Streſs upon, be- 
cauſe I eſteem it; I muſt inform you, that 
it is with the underſtanding of that Lan- 
guage, as it is with having an Eſtate; there 
are ſeveral degrees of it: Some People have 
a ſmall Income, they can hardly ſubſiſt up- 
on; others are well to paſs, and can live 
handſomly; a third Claſs are very Rich; and 
above them there are Men of Princely Re- th 
venues: The Eſtates, the Generality of Apo- 
thecaries poſleſs in Latin, are of the loweſt & 
ree. | | 
Polytb. How then come they to under- 
ſtand the Phyſicians Bills ſo readily, that 
are all writ in Latin? 
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Mien. The Body of a Bill is only com- 
pos'd of Medicines they have in their Shops, 
ud contains. nothing but the Names of 
what they ſell : The only Difficulty they 
can meet with lies in the Directions at the 
in Bottom, which being commonly very ſhort, 
nud ſtudiouſly made, as little intricate as poſ- 
able, are eaſily underſtood by the pooreſt 
Scholar; yet I have ſeen them puzzle even a 
Wholeſale Apothecary, when by Inadver- 
tency the Phyſician has made uſe of a more 
elevated Style, than ought to be writ in to 
JW thoſe Latiniſts; as to the Words themſelves, 
let them be never ſo hard, they have a 
Dictionary for them; which is as conſtant 
a Shop Companion as the great Mortar, 
tho not ſo much in ſight; ſo that their 
Buſineſs does not require them to underſtand 
Latin in greater Strictneſs, than Freeholders 
are obliged to be Men of Eſtates. 

Polyth. Nay, Miſomedon, I remember, that 
formerly I have heard you complain you 
could make nothing of thoſe Bills; fo that 
they muſt be either more difficult, than you 
talk of, or elſe the A ies are better 
Scholars than your ſelf. 

Mom. 1 confeſs, that before I knew any 
thing of Phyfick I did not underſtand them; 
nat but this was not for want of Latin, but be- 
cauſe I was yet uainted with their 
Short-band, a few Heathen Characters they 


have 
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have borrowed from the Alot and 
Chymiſts, and ſome abominable Terms that 
the Phyſicians, in behalf of the Apotheca- 
Ties, are obliged to uſe, that the Meanneſ 
of the Ingredients may be concealed from 
the People that are to pay dear for them, 


Phil. But give me leave to tell you, that 


you put a wrong Conſtruction upon what is 


done with a good Intent. A great many Pa- 
tients are either too nicely ſqueamiſh, or elſe 
unreaſonably ſcrupulous; and if the Pre- 
ſcriptions were to be underſtood: by ey 
body, ſome might have a Prejudice, others 
an Averſion, againſt Medicines; that yet are 
of great Vertue ; and therefore inſtead of 
making -uſe of their plain Latin Names, 
they are forced to wrap up ſeveral things, 
either in Greek, or elſe a Circumlocution 
ſo they call a Toad Phyſalus, Qujck-ſilver 
Zibach, and the Peruvian” or Jeſuit's-Bark, 
China Ching, Pulvis Patrum, &c. 
Miſom. That Excuſe may paſs upon thoſe 
that know no better; but what Prejudice 
have People againſt White-wine, that in 
Bates's Pharmacopea it muſt be called Leu- 
cenus. If the Obſcurity was only invented 
for the purpoſe you mention, it would be 


commendable, and I would not take it amils, 


that they ſhould call old Cheeſe Paletyrus, 
and Dog' s-rurd Cynocropus, becauſe a great 
many Pcople have an Averſion to both; but 

can 
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can you. ſay the ſame of. Bran, or Spring- 
Water, that the one muſt be call'd Leptopi- 
tron, and the other Hydropege, and twenty 
other things that are as innocent, and al- 
moſt as cheap as either of them, and yet in- 
duſtriouſly diſguis'd under hard Terms, that 
a Stranger to their Cant, tho' he is the beſt 
Latiniſt in the World, can never underſtand, 


"MW wks: he is likewiſe a good Grecian, and 


ſomething of a Conjurer befides ? What 
Reaſon can Phyſicians have. for writing 
Confectio Fracafteris, for that which for- 
merly they conſtantly call'd Diaſcordium, 
but that, the Name of Diaſcordium is 
known by every body? by which it is 
plain that all the Harm to be fear'd from 
theſe things being underſtood, reſpects the 
Apothecary, and not the Patients. If you 
ak for a Drachm of any Electuary, and two 
or three things more, ſingly, the Apothecary 
ſhall perhaps not have the Impudence to 
demand above. Six or Eight Pence for all of 
them, tho' then he gets half in half; but if 
by the Phyſician's Order, in Phyſical Cha- 
tacters, they are put together, and divided 
into two Boluſſes, he'll not only ſer you down 
a Crown for them, but give the Phyſician 
an ill Name if he ſhould order them to be 
taken in Ale, Wine, Tea or any thing that 
you are not oblig'd to have out of his Shop; 

becauſe he hinders him from ſelling, where 
It 
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it might handſomly be done, two Yehicles 
for three Shillings, that, with the Phials that 
hold them, ſeldom ſtand him in much more 
than ſo many Pence. 
But if you think I don't do them Juſtice, 
pray, my Dear, give your ſelf the Trouble 
of reading this little Book, where the My- | 
ſtery of compound Medicines, as to their in- 
trinſick Value, is very handſomely unfolded: 
It is the Work of an eminent Phyſician, 
Dr. Pit, who, for the Good of the Publick, | 
has ſhewn the vaſt Difference between the | 
prime Coſt that Simples are bought at from 
the Druggiſts, and Herb-women, and the 
extravagant Rates they are ſold at by the 
Apothecaries, when they have diſguis d them 
in Mixtures of ſpecious Titles. It is very 
diverting, and a Treatiſe of that Uſefulneſs, 
that no body, who deals much with Apo- 


N 


thecaries, ſhould be more without, than 
Merchants and others that have Bufineſs 
at the Cuſtom-houſe, and employ a great 
many Porters, Carmen, &c. ought to be} 
without the Book of Rates. 

Polyth. It may be ſo, but I have other} 
things to mind. Oh the tormenting | 
and throbbing Pain I feel in my Head! 
This Minute my Brains are a boiling, and 
if there were half a dozen of Trunk makers 
at work under my Skull, I don't think 1} 
could be ſenſible of more Noiſe and Beat-| 
| | ng 
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ing than JI am. I can ſtay no longer. 
What Directions you leave with my Huſ- 
band, or elſe in Writing, my Daughter ſhall 
punctually obſerve. I beg your Pardon, 
Philapirio, for my Rudeneſs, but I am 
forced to withdraw. Oh! the Miſery of — 
Phil. I am afraid you have diſobliged your 
Lady, and made her leave us much ſooner 
than otherwiſe ſhe would have done. 
Miſom. How ſtrangely can a Diſtemper 
alter People for the worſe! She was once the 
gayeſt· temper d and moſt obliging Woman 
in the World, and now ſhe nothing but 
thwarts and contradicts me: I did expect it 
would put her into the Vapours, if I ſpoke 
more againſt the Apothecaries than ſhe could 


anſwer. 


Phil. (a); denique te ipſum 
Cancute. 


Whilſt you ſpeak of your Lady's Diſtem- 
per, and the Change it has made in her, I 
doubt you forget, that you have likewiſe 
one of your own, of which you have con- 
ſeſs d the fame ; it could not be to pleaſe her, 
that with ſo much Eagerneſs you ſnatch'd 
at every Opportunity of ſpeaking againſt the 

tes; and indeed, in my 18 
you have been too ſevere upon them. If they 


TTA 


(a) 4t laſt look into and examine your ſelf. 
were 
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were all as careful of providing good Mez 
dicines, as I know ſome are, the Dearneſ 
of them might well be borne with. 

Bur it is a general Obſervation that the 
beloved Theme of all Hypochondriact is Sa- 
tyr; which I know is worth nothing, unleſs 
it bites. 3 ein To 

Mziſom. J have charged them with no- 
thing but what is literally true, and could 
have ſaid abundance more, if I would have 
come to ſome Particulars, which if they 
vex me I ſhall one Day or other acquaint 
the Publick with. _ + | 128 

Phil. You made the Price of Boluſen 

reater than they are generally charged at; 
and the Book you recommended, is not only 
wrote with great Partiality, but ſeveral 
things in it likewiſe are not true. 

Miſom. It is Generoſity in you to be an 
Advocate for the Apothecaries; for very few 
of them ſpeak well of Ph:lopirio, But let's 
have done with the Subject: (a) Valeant 
Pharmacopole, with the (b) Ambubajarum 
Collegia, and the reſt of the fine Company 
Horace puts them in. — Pray tell me now, 
what Courſe of Exerciſe you would have my 
Daughter go through. 


(a) Let us leave, and bid farewell to the Apothecariss. . 
(b) Societies of Fidlers, 
Phil, 
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Phil. Every Morning, as ſoon as ſhe riſes, 
(which I would have her do before fix) 
jet her be ſwung for half an Hour, then 
eat her Breakfaſt, and get on Horſeback for 
it leaſt two Hours, either gallopping or 
rotting as much as her Strength will per- 
mit her. Immediately after this let her be 
undreſt, and by ſome Nurſe or other chafed 
or dry-rubb'd for a confiderable time, till 
her Skin looks red, and her Fleſh glows all 
over : Let her begin to repeat the ſame Ex- 
erciſes about Three in the Afternoon, and 
ifrer Supper keep upon her Legs two Hours 
before ſhe goes to Bed. The Swing I ſpeak 
of may be made after what manner your 
Daughter fancies moſt; that which they call 
: Flying-horſe, makes a very agreeable Mo- 
ton; but if ſhe be apt to be giddy, ſhe may 
ſwing in a Chair, or other Seat to which 
ſhe is faſten d; otherwiſe a Rope tied with 
both Ends to a Beam is ſufficient : How- 
erer ſtrange and abſurd this Preſcription - 
may appear, I can aſſure you that I have ſeen 
admirable Effects of it. 

Mijom. What you recommend is no new 
thing, it is without doubt (a) IIe reòg co» 
dea, and conſequently the Swing mult be 
either the ſame with, or elſe an Equivalent 
for, the Petaurus of the Ancients. 


[— 


(a) To fly in + Air. 
Phil, 
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Phil. J am not much concern'd about 
either the Name or Original of Swinging, 
tho' what you ſay of it expreſſes my Mean- 
ing very well, and that Motion which re- 
ſembles a flying in the Air, is the Exerciſe | 
require. A great Part of your Daughter's 
Diſtemper lies in the Brain and Nerves, 
and I could never meet with any thing i | 
innocent, that was half fo efficacious in 
ſtrengthening and reviving the Spirits, as 
the Motion I ſpeak of. 

I don't pretend to know any thing of the 
Seat of Quartan-Agues, but Experience 
teaches us, that where they are of | 
Continvance, they generally leave Obſtructi- 
ons of the Lower-Belly behind them. That 
this was your Daughter's Caſe, is evident 
from the emaciated as well as chachectick 
Condition it had reduced her on S— 
ring every Circumſtance, tho' her e has 
left . Vears, and ſhe ind acer 
ſince, and is grown tall, it is very na- 
tural to think, that all the Meferarck Veſ- 
ſels, the Glandules of the Inteſtines, and 
other Paſſages, are not yet entirely clear d 
of thoſe morbifick Remainders; and it is 
certain, * * thoſe obſtinate Stop- 
pages (a) in Hypagaſtria, there is not a more 
effectual Rn Riding: It is incre- 


— 


(a) In lower Bilty, 
ä dible, 
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dible; to thoſe that have not obſerved it, 
what powerful Influence the repeated Suc- 
cuſſations of a Horſe have upon thoſe Parts, 
as well to digeſt, as to eliminate whatever - 
crude or otherwiſe peccant Matter they 
may contain. 
The chafing, or dry-rubbing, I ſpeak of, 
does not only levigate and beautify the Skin, 
open the Pores, and promote Perſpiration; 
but likewiſe by quick'ning the torpid Mo- 
tion of the Blood in the Capillary Veſſels, 
it enlivens the Circulation of its whole Maſs, 
attenuates the Lymphatick Juice, and by 
ſqueezing it through the Fibres of the 
Muſcles is a vaſt Help to Nutrition. 
Miſem. But might not Marriage be as ef- 
fectual as all theſe Exerciſes? 2 on 
Phil. Ves; but I never preſcribe an un- 
certain Remedy, that may prove worſe than 
the Diſeaſe; for not to ſpeak of the many 
Inconveniencies the adviſing it often puts 
People to, (a) (præterquam quod januam ape- 
rit nequitie) in the firſt place it may fail, 
and then there are two People made unhap- 
py inſtead of one; Secondly, it may but half 
cure the Woman, who lingring under the 
Remainder of her Diſeaſe, may have half a 
dozen Children, that ſhall all inherit it. A 
Phyſician has a publick Truſt repoſed in 


(a) Beſides that it opens 4 Door % Vice, k 
| X 2 him : 
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him: His Preſcriptions by aſſiſting ſome 


ought never to prejudice others. Beſides 


that a young Lady has no Reaſon with the 
fame Fortune to expect ſuch an agreeable 
Match, whilſt ſhe labours under fo deplo- 


rable an Infirmity, as if ſhe was in perfect 
Health; therefore let her either be firſt | 


cured, and then marry without being inju- 
rious to her ſelf, her Husband, or her Poſte- 
rity ; or elſe remain ſingle, with this Com- 
fort at leaſt in her Affliction, that ſhe is not 
liable to entail it upon others who ſhould 
be no leſs dear to her than her ſelf. _ 
I know every thing that can be ſaid of 
the Venereal Ferment, the Power it has 
over all the Fluids, and the Means that can 
moſt effectually raiſe it; yet from frequent 
Obſervation I can aſſure you, not only, that 
the three Exerciſes I mentioned are jointly of 
greater Efficacy upon every Part of the Body 
as to the enlivening it, but likewiſe that the 
repeated Motions of only the firſt will often 
quicken and invigorate the Blood in ſuch a 
manner, as in raiſing the Spirits and mend- 
ing the Complexion not to be inferiour 
to the (a) Amplexus Viriles themſelves. 
Without Marriage then you may depend 
upon it, theſe Exerciſes will aſſiſt and re- 
vive Nature, which in your Daughter has 


—_— ——_—_ 
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(a) Conjugal Embraces. 


a 
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of late been fatigu'd and oppreſs'd with 
Loads of Phyſick. It is obſervable in Spi- 
ders, when any thing beſides their Prey falls 
into their Nets, that diſturbs them, they 
don't ſtrive to remove it with their Legs, 
left that ſhould more entangle ir, but en- 
deavour to get rid of it by continual ſhaking 
of their Webs, which generally proves ſuc- 
ceſsful. I have often thought of thoſe In- 
ſets, when I have ſeen the Variety of Mo- 
tion alone expel heterogeneous Particles, 
and remove Diſtempers, which Remedies 
more likely to outward Appearance would 
have fix'd for ever, and render'd incu- 
i | | | 
If you would be further ſatisfy d of the Ad- 
vantages to be expected from the Rules I have 
now given, ſee what Sydenham ſays of Riding, 
or inſtar omnium, read Fuller's. (a) Medicina 
Gymnaſtica, where the Power of Exerciſe in 
the Cure of ſome Chronic Diſtempers is 
ſet forth in much better Language than I 
ſhall ever be Maſter of. 
Mifom. 1 mw much approve of your Pre- 
ſcriptions, for I naturally hate Phyſick, and 
have often wonder'd, that all Gymnaſtick 
Rules are ſo wholly laid afide among us, 
when it is evident chat the Phyſicians of 
old Greece, whom every body owns to have 


(9 A Book h called, rreating of Exerciſe for Health, # 
| X 3 been 
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been the beſt, never undertook the Cure of 
any Diſtemper either Chronic, or Acute, 
without; tho' conſidering how much the 
Warmth of their Climate, as well as the 
Simplicity of their Diet, was beyond that of 
ours, they ſeem to have ſtood in leſs need 
of it by far than our ſelves. What Syden- 
bam ſays of Riding, I remember very well, 
and have received Benefit from it more 
than once my ſelf : The other Author you 
recommend, I have likewiſe peruſed two or 
three Years ago; tho long before that, I had 
read the learned Mercurialis; who, as 


Le Clerc ſays of him, ſearches to the Bot- 


tom of thoſe things. Fuller has writ in 
an admirable Style, and I was wonderfully 
 pleasd with him, till I came toward the 
Leave end Flt ſhew you the Paſlage, 
here it is, p. 239. Suetonius tells us, That 
Germanicus was cured of a Crurum Gra- 
cilitas, as he expreſſes it, I ſuppoſe he means 
an Atrophy, by Riding. | | 
I would have every body make the moſt 


* 


of his Argument, but I hate a Man ſhould 


wilfully pervert the plain Senſe of a good 
Author, merely to make it ſerve his turn. 
The matter of Fact is this; Suetonius de- 
ſcribing the Perſon of Germanicus, from 
Head to Foot, tells us, that in his Youth he 
- had Spindle Legs, but that by frequent Ri- 


ding, this Defect had been much remedied.) 


From 
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From this, what Mortal would ſuppoſe that 
he had an Atrophy ? 5 

Phil. This is a piece of Criticiſm of ſmall 
Importance, and whether Germanicus ever 
had an Atrophy or not, is very immaterial 
to the Scope -of Fuller's book ; I hope ſuch 
a ſmall Miſtake could never make you diſ- 
like all the reſt. | 

Miſom. Truly when I had ſeen this I 
threw by the Book, and took up a Prejudice 
againſt all I had lik'd before: (a) C'eſt outrer 
la choſe ; but I hate to be impos d upon, 
and when an Author, to perſwade me, flies 
deyond what the thing in reality will bear, 
I have done with him, and the more witty 
and elegant he is, the more I ſuſpe& him: 
Beſides, I am of Sofia's mind in the Andria : 
2 Nam id arbitror adprime in vita eſſe uti- 
e, ut ne quid nimis. Exerciſe, without doubt, 
is good for ones Health, where People can 
bear it; but I ſhall never believe that it will 
cure all Diſtempers, or ought to be pre- 


ſcrib'd to a Man in a Fever, as Herodicus did, 
who was the firſt thak order d Gymnaſtick 
Rules by way of Phyſick. Could any thing 


be more extravagant than what Plato relates 
of him, that he adviſed ſome Patients to 
walk from Athens to Megara, which was 


_—_— 


—=— 


(a) running gon Extreams. 4b) For in my Opinion 


Þ 455% 
the moſt uſeful Maxim in Life is, in every thing to avoid Exceſs. 


4 five 
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five and twenty Miles, and as ſoon as they 
had rouch'd the Walls of that City, to come 


back the ſame Way without ſtopping a Mo- 
ment? Would ever Mortal expect ſuch a 
Preſcription from any Body but a Collegiate 
of Bedlam? and yet this worthy Gentleman 
was the Maſter of Hippocrates, that you all 
make ſuch ado about. | 
Phil. The chief Inſtruction Hippocrates 
had in Phyſick, was from Heraclides, his 
Father; that he learn'd likewiſe of Hero- 
dicus is true, but how little the clear- ſighted 
Pupil follow'd him in the Errors of his 
Practice, or approv'd of them, may be ſeen 
in the Sixth Book of Epidemicks, where he 
blames his Maſter for pretending to over- 
come the Fatigue of Sickneſs with another 
Fatigue, and ſays, that he had killed ſeveral 
that were ill of Fevers, by too much walk- 
ing, wreſtling, and Fomentations. It is be- 
yond Diſpute that Herodicus over- did it; 
but as for Plato's ridiculous Story of him, 
it is to all appearance, as the learned 
Le Clerc ſays, no mere than a Calumny up- 
on him, to expoſe the Phyſicians that pre- 
ſcrib'd Gymnaſtick Rules, | 
Miſom, But do you think they will be 
ſufficient to cure my Daughter of her 
Fits ? | { 
PHI. 1 don't intend to truſt to them 
alone. By the time that ſhe has continued 


9 the 
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the Courſe I have order'd, for three or four 
Weeks, and her Body is thereby freed from 
her Load of Phyſick; I ſhall fee a great 
Alteration, and from thence be able ro judge, 
what further Remedies are to be apply'd ; 
a few internal Medicines, perhaps, will com- 
pleat the Cure; but if her Caſe ſeems to re- 
quire more, I ſhall beſides them order Baths, 
Fomentations, &c. and perhaps Bleeding or 
Cupping, according to the Indications I 
ſhall receive from Nature, (a) uc quo ver- 
git ducenda eft, and by ſuc ES 
her cachectick Habit will be changed, her 
Blood exalted, and all the neceſſary Secre- 
tions performed : Upon the. Eruption of the 
(b) Catamenia, her whole Body will be in- 
vigorated, her Countenance become florid, 
and her Fits if not wholly ceaſe, every time 
viſibly diminiſh, both as to Strength and 
Duration, till Youth and Nature thus pow- 
erfully aſſiſted on all fides, ſhall have en- 
tirely triumph'd over the Diſtemper; which 
(c) ſummo aſpirante numine, I dare promiſe 
will be accompliſh'd in a few Months, not. 
only in your Daughter, but any other in 
the ſame Condition. 

Miſem. I wiſh you Succeſs, Philopirio. De- 
pend upon it, your Orders thall be punctu- 


_—_— 


(a) which ought to be led that Way to which it js indlin'd. 
(6) Courſes, (c) With the Bleſſing of God. | 
ally 
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up; my Stomach is very eaſy, and I am 
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ally comply'd with —— But what muſt 
I do with my ſelf? The Vomir I took 
this Morning by your Direction has work d 


very well, as I told you before we came 


much leſs diſturb'd with Wind in my Boy- | 
els than I was Yeſterday; but this is no 


more than what I am uſed to: Vomits al. er 


ways relieve me for the preſent. 
Phil. J would have you take two more, 
reſting a Day after each; then, whilſt the 
Seaſon is ſo favourable, take the Benefit of ur 
the Country, and a wholeſome Air. As to 
Reſt and Exerciſe, follow theſe Rules; Im- Nc 
mediately after your firſt Sleep, what time 0 
ſoever you may wake, riſe, but never leave 
our Chamber before the Sun is up; an 
— after take your Diverſion upon ſome | 
gentle, but merry Horſe, which continue 
as your Strength and Pleaſure ſhall direct ne 
ou. : 
F Miſom. I believe Exerciſe in the Morn- 1 
ing will do me good. (a) Optimum obſontum er 
labor ſenectuti. ä 
Phil. The fame Exerciſe repeat at five 
in the Evening; and after Riding, both 
Nights and Mornings, make uſe of a warm 
Bath, with emollient Roots and Herbs; be- 


(a) A Proverb, importin at modern 3 is ver) 
wholeſome to Old- age. 4 en f. 
; Ore 
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fore Bed-time, walk half an Hour, or longer 


if you can; the reſt of your Hours, re- 
lax your Mind from Cares, but avoid Idle- 
neſs, and never ſuffer a Moment's time to 
lie upon your hands; be intent upon no 
one Buſineſs above an Hour, nor follow 
any Diverſion above two, and let Part of 
every Day's Employment be contriving how 
to ſpend every Hour of the next. Let your 
Diet be nutritious and inoffenſive, and your 
Cookery be ſimple, natural, and I won't fay 
2 As for Example, 


unartful, but not 9 
Let your Fiſh be neither ſtew'd nor fry'd, 
nor your Fleſh be otherwiſe than boil'd or 
roaſted ; and neither of them be previouſly 
ſalted. If you love Muſtard, the keeneſt, 
as well as moſt innocent, is that which be- 
ing baked and pulveriz'd and well-ſifted, 
is made up with fair Water inſtead of Vi- 
negar. BN | 
Mn. You would not bid me (a) Sinapi 
victitare: I am peeviſh and croſs-grain d 
enough as it 18. | 

PR You'll think this very low and tri- 
fling, I know. | 

M:ſom. Not at all. But I can't ſtifle a 
Proverb, when I am put in mind of it. I 
deſpiſe no part of Knowledge, and think 


— — 4 A i. 3 


* 


——_— 


(a) To live Muſtard : which is proverbially apply'd t 
theſe who are if 6 dl, four, and nfs Taper 


O- 
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nothing to be low that is uſeful. (a) Ze. 
nonium eft & lentem coquere; and all Phyſi- 
cians ſhould be good Cooks, at leaſt in 
Theory. | 
. - Phil. Beſides Muſtard, make uſe of no 
manner of Sauces (Salt and Pepper only ex- 
cepted) but plain Butter for Fiſh, and the 
natural Gravy for Fleſh. Be content with 
one Diſh at every Meal, and in the Choice 
of them conſult your Palate; . tho' if you 
can equally like them, in your Caſe Fiſh is 
to be preferr'd to Fleen. 
Mifom. 1 am glad of that, for I am a 
great Lover of all manner of Fiſh, and 
have often fancy'd that it agreed with me 
better than any thing elſe. 3: 
Phil. If fo, I can adviſe you to a Diſh, 
which tho' cheap, and in England unre- 
garded, is for its Goodneſs of ineſtimable 
Value: What I mean is Stock-fiſh, a kind 
of Cod that is dried without being Salted. 
Miſom. (b) Pro Theſauro Carbones. 
Phil. J expected you would laugh at 
fuch' a mean, as well as uncommon Pre- 
ſcription; but believe me, Miſomedon, no- 
thing nouriſhes equally with it, that is as 
eaſy of Digeſtion, as it is. But this 1s 


(a) A Proverb, importing, That the Knowledge of the mean- 
eſt things is not unbecoming a Philoſopher. ( Coals inſtead 
of Treaſure, A Proverb uſed when Men are diſappointed, and 
get Trifles when they expected great Matters. 


not 
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tot all: It powerfully corrects not only 
ll peccant Acids of the Stomach, but like- 
wile the Acrimony of the Blood, and 
fills the Body with volatile as well as 
balſamick Juices; the Fiſh I ſpeak of, and 
Grout or Burgoe, make up almoſt the 
whole Diet of the Dutch Sailors, who are 
fully as robuſt, and for the generality more 
healthy at Sea, than thoſe of other Nati- 
ons that are fed at dearer Rates. 

Miſom. (a) Mira de lente. 32 

Phil. As to the Reliſh of the Meſs, I 
own it is not very inviting to them that are 
Strangers to it; but as it is plain, ſo it is 
altogether inoffenſive; it has no manner 
of ill Taſte, and leſs Smell than any other 


W preſery'd Fiſh : thoſe that don't love it, 


only complain that it is flat, and — =o 
jet by others that eſteem it (among which 
have known many Epicures, and Men of 
exquiſite Palates) it is counted not only 
avoury, but delicious, and is generally more 
coveted than any thing elſe, by all that 
have once been uſed to it, if they are forced 
to be any conſiderable time without. 
Miiſom. 65 De guſtu non eſt diſputandum: 
am no Duteb-man; however I could uſe 
my ſelf to any thing, if it was for my 


— 
— 


(a) A Proverb, made uſe of when vile or mean things are 
highly extolled, (b) There is no diſputing about Taſte. 


Health, 
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Health, but can't imagine what Rarity there 
can be in Stock- fiſn: To ſtrong People that 


are brought up to Hardſhip it may be a ſuffi- MW ther 
cient Diet to keep them alive, and perhaps Alir 
as harmleſs an Aliment as it is a poor one ; ¶ terr 
but what is that to be compared to the no- tho! 
ble Nouriſhment there is in Salmon, Lob- is \ 
ſters, Prawns, or well-fed Silver-Eels, pro- 
vocative Oyſters, or Luxurious Cray-fiſh? al! 

Phil. J agree, with you, that the latter E 
are not only of a more grateful and deleQa- Wl upo 
ble Flavour, but likewiſe a richer and more lf on 
powerfully reſtorative Food than the firſt, Wl this 
a thouſand times; but then they are only Wl Dif 
fic for People, that either are in tolerable N oth 
Health, or if weak and languiſhing, at leaſt BY Me 
labour not under ſuch a mutinous Habit of BI con 
deprav'd Concoction as your ſelf. For I have BI has 
generally found that to thoſe who are much MY © 
infeſted with Winds, and a vitriolick Sour, ma 
the generous Food you ſpeak of is very of- tha 
fenſive, which I have but rarely obſery'd of ad: 
the coarſe Meſs I recommended. Fa 

It is poſſible that the Salmon, Eels, Oy- Ph 
ſters, Sc. conſiſting of fine, tractable, YI th: 
and altogether nutritious Particles, require ha 
(to be converted into a laudable Chyle) a Cr 
more gentle Ferment than thoſe Stomachs * 
afford, in which being hurried away by the Cc 


violent Acids that ſurround them, they arc ; 
for want of an adapted Menſtruum turn df 
into 


8 1 
t 
. 
25 
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ere into Crudities, and ſo only help to encreaſe 
ut WM the turbulent (a) Saburra that involves 
n- them: Whilſt the Stock-fiſh, in which the 
ps WW Aliment is more allay'd with groſs and 
e; ¶ erreſtrious Parts, is more able to reſiſt 
o- thoſe heterogeneous Acids, and by reaſon of 
b- its Viſcidity, not fo ſoon forced to ſubmit 
-s the ſole Cauſe of Winds, the preternatu- 

al Fermentations they meet with. | 
er But I would not have you lay any Streſs 
a- upon my ſhallow Reaſonings, which being 
only conjectural, are liable to be fallacious 


Diſtemper we treat of, as to the () Ructus, and 
other troubleſome Signs of Indigeſtion after 
Meals, the richer Food ſhall be always more 


T FP 


7 
of ; complain'd of than the Poorer. I would not 
ve BY have inſiſted ſo much upon, or troubled you 
0 BY © long with ſuch a deſpicable Trifle as this 
, may ſeem to be, if I had not known more 
f- than ordinary Effects of this neglected, but 
of BY :dmirable Food, both from my own and my 

J Father's Experience, who was likewiſe a 
/-Y Phyſician, and whom I have heard more 
e, than once declare, that to the Uſe of it he 
re had often aſcrib'd the greateſt Share in the 
2 Cure of Patients, to whom he had adviſed 
a8 it, in ſeveral Sorts of Cachexies, and even 


Conſumptions. 


1— 


(a) Load. (b) Belches. | 
 Mifom, 


this is certain, that cæteris paribus, in the 
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Miſom. I ſhall certainly try it. 

Phil. It will be worth your while, de- 
pend upon it, if once you can get a liking 
to it. | 
 Miſom. You ask'd me either Yeſterday or 
the Day before, whether I had read Bagliui: 
Pray don't you love Stock-fiſh your ſelf? 
Phil. Il own II do: It is a very delicious 
Diſh to me. . | 

Miſom. I thought ſo. | 

Phil. But what Connection is there, I beg 
of you, between reading Baglivi, and your 
asking mie that Queſtion ? | 
Miſom. He has wrote a Chapter, you 
know, (a) De Idolis Medicorum; where he 
tells us, that Phyſicians always preſcribe to 
others what they like themſelves. 5 

Phil. Believe me, Miſomedon, that my 
preſcribing it to you, had no relation with 
my Liking or Diſliking it. ; | 
. Miſom. And believe me, Philopirio, I ex- | 
pected no other Anſwer from you. I don't 


labour to have my Phyſician (6) Confitentem : 


reum : But don't you think there is ſomething 
in what Baglivi ſays in moſt Phyſicians? 
Phil. A great deal, I believe, not only in 
Phyſicians, but in all Mankind. If Stock- fiſn WW. 
had not reliſh'd with my Palate, I believe 


— 


— 


a) Of the Idols of Phyſicians, (Y One that confeſſes 
bim elf to be guilty. 
| I ſhould 


& _ 2B 2 > + - wi 
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I ſhould have faid ſomething concerning 
the Taſte of it. But (a) Homo ſum & humant 
2 me nibil alienum puto. A. 
Miſom. | muſt take care, I fee, how I 
charge a Man home, that is fo ready to ac- 
knowledge his Frailties, as your ſelf. Bur 
certainly Baglivi had a great deal of Rea- 


on to complain of this Idol. I have known 


2 Phyſician, who lov'd Wine, that main- 
uind the Uſefulneſs. of it in a Fever; and 
another, who never drank any, that allowed 
his Patients Tea and Coffee even in nervous 
gf Fa | 

Phil. It is impoſſible th lay down gene- 


nl Rules for Diet that ſhall not be diſ- 
nreeable to ſome People. No Regimen of 
Life can be contriv'd that ſuits every body 
J tor is there any Food ſo delicious that it 


pleaſes all Palates. When in your Caſe I 


old you, that I preferr'd Fiſh to Fleſh, it 
J vis with a Provuiſo, if you equally liked it; 
ud I never preſcrib'd it, before you had 


nform'd me, that you thought ir agreed 
vith your Stomach. There are many to 
whom all Fiſh in general is offenſive, I 
have met with a young Man upon whom 


Jt had the ſame Effect, as if it had been 


rank Poyſon. Whatever Sort of Fiſh he 


ü» 
1 — — — 


(4) 1 am 4 Man, and there is nothing that other Men art 
lable to, which 1 think my ſelf exempt From. | 
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had try'd to eat, tho' in a ſmall Quantity, | 


it always ſwell'd him up, till he was ready -; 
to burſt; which Symptom was ſucceeded I | 
by a violent Vomiting and Looſeneſs that 
laſted for many Hours. He was a Servant, 


and had been meanly educated in a Coun. I | 
try, where the Poor live moſt upon Fiſh; 1 
which was the Reaſon, that he bad often : I 
been forced to make the Experiment againſt t 
his Will. I faw him one Morning my ſelf, f 
that his Hands and Face were all come 


J t 
out in large Blatches, much worſe than if 
he had been ſtung with Nettles; and when f 
the Cauſe of this came to be examined in- 
to, it was found, that to waſh himſelf, he 
had taken the Water out of a Pail in which, Iv 
unknown to him, ſome Stock-fiſh had been y 
ſteep'd over Night. The Blotches did not i 
tingle, and without giving him any Unea- s 
ſineſs went away in two or three Hours BY /; 
time. The Fellow faid, that Fiſh- water v 
had always the ſame Effect upon any Part o 
of his Skin. by, 4 
Miſom. This is very remarkable, and that « 
one Man's Meat is another Man's Poyſon þ 
was here literally true. Among the Wri- « 
tings of Phyſicians that treat of this Sub- tl 
ject of Eating and Drinking, it is much ea- 


ſier to find out every ones particular Idol, 


than to find one that has none. Many of 


them are inconſiſtent with themſel _ Ss 
t. 
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„ It is generally believ'd, that white Meats 
are the eaſieſt to be digeſted, and yet Pork 
dis forbid to weak Stomachs, than which, no- 
at thing is whiter if it be good. | 
t, Phil. By white Meats are commonly 
meant Chickens, Turkeys, Rabbits, Veal 
1; and Houſe-Lamb: And that there are ma- 
en ny People of weak Stomachs, who digeſt 
ſt Y theſe things very well at the ſame time that 
if, ſtronger Meats are offenſive to them, is cers 
ne BY tain. 

if Mom. But why have moſt Phyſicians 
en BY fuch a Spight againſt Fowls with flat 
Feet? | | |; 

he Phil. Becauſe they are Water-Fowls, 


which are not ſo eaſy of Digeſtion as others 
When Men treat of theſe things they ſpeak 
in regard to Valetudinarians, People of weak 

IJ Stomachsi Otherwiſe (a) Sans ſunt omnia 
urs /ana, Ducks, Geeſe, Beef and Pork, are as 
ter Y wholeſorne Food to a Man in Health and 
art of a good Conſtitution, as Veal or Chickens. 

TT Mom. I know a Clergyman, who is but 
hat of a weak Conſtitution, that can eat 
J heartily of Ducks and Geeſe, without per- 
i ceiving any Symptoms of Indigeſtion after 
ub- them; whereas half the Quantity of Veal 
ca- would infallibly throw him into a Looſeneſs. 


—— „ UWP 44 "i * 1 n 


| (b) To thoſe that are in Health eyery thing is whole- 
Ves. ſome. A Proverb, 5 


1 Y 2 Phil 
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Phil. Veal, and Lamb too, have that Ef. 
fe& upon ſome Conſtitutions, but one does 
not often meet with them. | 

Miſom. I believe there is a great Diffe- 
rence in Meat, as to Digeſtion, tho' it is of 
the ſame kind, and that the Fleſh of an old 
tough Hen is not ſo eaſily concocted, as 
that of fine tender Beef. 

Phil. This latter you would not find true 
in ſome People. What is difficult to the 
Teeth is often eaſy to the Stomach; and it 
is not ſo much the Hardneſs or the Ten- 
derneſs of the Fibres, which the Meat is 
compoſed of, that influences the Digeſtion, 
as the Quality of the Juice, the Nouriſh- 
ment that is contain'd. in thoſe Fibres. When 
that Nouriſhment is too powerful for the 
Stomach it will be offenſive, tho' it requires 
no chewing at all; as is manifeſt from 
the ill Effects, that rich Soops and high 
Sauces generally have upon tender Conſtitu- 
tions and Perſons of a bad Digeſtion: Nay, 
plain Gravy, or Broth if it be very ſtrong, 
will often offend a Stomach, which the 
fame Quanuty of the very Meat they were 


/ 
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made of, eaten with Bread, would have ; 


agreed with very well. 
Miſom. I am of your Opinion, that no 
general Rules for Diet can be given, that 


ſhall ſuit all People: Nay I know by my | 


own Experience, that the ſame Meat does 
not 
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not always agree with the ſame Perſons ; 
and there are ſeveral Things which I dare 
not eat now, when I am at the beſt, thar 
formerly ſate very well upon my Stomach : 
But there being fo little Certainty in 
theſe things, what Rule muſt one go by ? 
And I mult ask with Horace (a) Quali igi- 
tur victu ſapiens utetur ? | 

Phil. Every body ought to conſult his 
Stomach, and whatever agrees with that 
perfectly well, is wholeſome for him, whilſt 
it continues to do ſo. There are often Par- 
ticularities diſcover'd in Stomachs and Di- 
geſtions, that are unaccountable, and would 
never have been found out but by the Ob- 
ſervation of the Perſons that take notice of 
them in themſelves. Milk, Honey and 
Eggs, are three animal Productions that 
abound with fine, ſupple, balſamick, and 
nutritious Particles, wr are eaſily digeſted, 
generally ſpeaking, by the moſt infirm and 
crazieft Conſtitutions: Yet there is not 
one of the three, that is not highly diſ- 
agreeable to ſome Stomachs even of robuſt 
People, that eat and can digeſt almoſt every 
thing elſe. | 

Miſom. You put me in mind of what I 
heard once of an eminent Phyſician who 
preſcrib'd Medicines as ſparingly as your 


Ld 


(a) What Rule of Diet then muſt a wiſe Man follow - 


Y 3 ſelf; 
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| ſelf: The Stomach, ſaid he, is the Conſci- 
ence of the Body; whulſt that is eaſy a 

ag has no Treſpaſſes in Diet to anſwer 
or. 

Phil. The Allufion is very juſt: I like 
the Doctrine, and adviſe every body ta live 
up to the Belief of it. 

Miſom. But my bodily Conſcience is of- 
ten ſo ſcrupulous, that it reproaches me 
with every thing I eat or drink, if it has 
any Taſte at all. What muſt a Man do 
with ſuch a Stomach ? 


Phil. Do! What you do: Conſult a Phy- 


fician to have it mended. | 

Miſom. And ſo truſt the Direction of ones 
Conſcience to Idolaters, as moſt of them 
openly are. 


Phil. Openly; as how? I don't under- 


ſtand you, 
Miſom. May I not ſay this, when I ſee 
Men ſet up and publickly worſhip their 


Idols, whilſt they are writing for Reputati- 
on, and to make themſelves known to the 


World? What Phyſician has wrote profeſ- 
ſedly upon any one Herb, Plant, or other 


Simple, that has not done this, and ſaid | 


more in Commendation of it, than ever 
will be found true? How extravagant are 
the Praiſes that have been beſtow'd upon 
Trifles, and even vile Things! Thoſe who 


have once taken a Vegetable or other Drug | 


under 
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under their Pa generally treat it 
as Biographers, or rather Romance- Writers 
do their Heroes, and ſeem on all Occaſions 
ro have ſworn to ſtand by it with their 
Lives and Fortunes. 

Phil. What you complain of is firſt 
learn'd at School, where all Boys are 
taught to make the moſt of their Theme, 
according as they are to ſpeak for or againſt 
things, and there is hardly any thing that 
ſome have extoll'd beyond its Worth, which 
others have not run down with as little Ju- 
ſtice. There is a vaſt Pleaſure in ſaying 
ſomething that is not recorded to have been 
ever ſaid before. wy 

Miſem. Or elſe no Man would have 
taken up the Cudgels for Acids, and main- 
tain'd, that ſour things were the moſt whole- 
ſome in the World, when the generality 
of Phyſicians in all Ages had pronounced 
them to be hurtful to the Body, and the Cauſe 
of many Diſeaſes. Whar fine things have 
Schroder and ſeveral others told us of Bezoar, 
the Occidental as well as Oriental! Thar 
they are 3 and Sudorificks; 
that they are of great Efficacy in the Jaun 
dice, the Palpitation of the Heart and Epi- 
lepſies. How extenſive have they made the 
Virtues of them! For beſides the Diſtem- 
pers already named, it is ſaid, that they are 


Y4 good 
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good (o) in partu diffcili, and at the fame 


time that they cure the Stone and Melan- 
choly. It has long paſt for current that they 


are animal Subſtances, that are produced in 


ſome ſort of Goats or Deer in the Indies: 
-But ſeveral have made Enquiries into this 
fair, and we can hear of none that ever ſaw 
this pretended Stone taken out of any of 
thoſe Animals: Therefore we have all the 
Reaſon in the world to think, that we are 
jo (gt upon in this Drug by the Indians, 
and that if is a Compoſition, a thing made, 
and not a natural Stone. | | mart) 
- Phil. If Bezoar be a faftitious Subſtance; 
either the Secret, how to make it, is in very: 
few Hands ; or the Ingredients, ſame of 
them at leaſt, muſt be prodigious dear: 
one of theſe two muſt be true; otherwiſe: 
it would grow cheap in time: But on the 
contrary we ſee, that as the Conſumption 
of the Oriental Bezoar has increas d in 
Europe by Degrees, ſo the Price of it has 
radually been advanced; which is never 
een of things that may be procured by 
Art or Culture. Af A. {; 
Miſom. But whether it be a Production 
of Art or of Nature, it is plain that it is 


good for nothing. 


«OY * 'F __ — man: ADD. £ ab 3 
(%) To forward Delivery in hard Labour, © 


A five Medicine. | 


en Powder of Poſt, if given in as ſmall a 
I quantity. Bezoar does no hurt: Very well: 
But what good does it do; I mean to the 
Patients; that it ſhould be purchas'd at 
I ſuch an enormous Rate? What Benefit can 
be expected from it, when the Experiments 


J curry Favour with no Man; but I can 


I i in Dirt or in dead Earth? 
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Phil. I can ſay but little for or againſt 
Bezoar from my own Experience. I don't 
believe the tenth Part of what ſome have 
ſaid concerning the Virtues of it; but Iam 
2s far from taking every thing for granted, 
which others have faid to depreciate ir. 
When I ſee a Man have an Idol of his 
own, I don't truſt to his -Judgment on the 
Idols of others. What Quantity of Ori- 
ental Bezoar is conſumed in the Shops, is 
uſed in our Gaſcoign's Powder, than which, 
nothing in the general Practice of Phyſici- 
ans, is more often preſcrib'd in moſt Diſor- 
ders of Children, and flight Fevers of adult 
Perſons; and it is by every body look'd up- 
on as an harmleſs and every way inoffen- 


Miſom. That latter Encomium, I believe, 
might with equal Juſtice be beſtow'd up- 


that have been tried upon that dear Drug, 
have made it evident that there is no more 
Virtue or greater Efficacy in it, than there 


Phil. Indeed, M:ſomedom, I endeavour to 


not 
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thoſe Lengths. We are far from being 
> well acquainted with all the Properties 
and Power that belong to the Stomachick 
Ferment, to the Gall, and to the Pancre. © 
atick Juice, as to be poſitive, that fingly Þ 
or jointly they are not capable of opening 
the Texture of a Subſtance, and drawing from 
it ſomething that ſhall be ſerviceable to the 
Blood and ſalubrious; when all other Tryals, 
to diſcover any Virtues in that 


ſhall have proved ineffectual. Bezoar has Wl 


neither Smell nor Taſte, and we are not 


able either by the Help of Fire, or any BY 


known Menſtruum, to diſcover that there are © 


any Virtues in that Drug: All this I al- 


low; but I don't think, that from thence £ 
we can conclude ; that taken inwardly it 
can be of no greater Efficacy upon any part 
of the Body So dead Earth or Dirt. ; 

/om, I commend you for your Mode- © 


ration. But the Idol that Baglivi chiefly Þ 


complain'd of, and _— — have not 
touch d u is, that ev hyſician is 
— onocalet by: chit — ; 
which in him is predominant; and that the 
Temperament and. Inclinations of - moſt of 
them may be traced in their Practice. 
Phil. So. tbe Reſolute and Daring, ſays he, 
eſcribe violent Remedies without Neceſſity ; 
whilſt the Cowardly and Fearful will fuffer a 
Patient to die, rather than try an —_ | 
| 40 


I Medicine, even in the 
which ſhews that Baglivi underſtood hu · 
man Nature. 
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Miſom. It ſhews ſome Knowledge I own, 


but I think it too ſuperficial for an 1ta/ian 
J a the Court of Rome. What he fays may be 
I true, of open and unartful People, whoſe 
Heads run upon their Patients and the End 
of their Calling: But among the Crafty and 
I Police, that in reality mind nothing but 
I themſelves and getting Money, there is no 
Appearance of it. Thoſe, who make their 
chief court to common Fame, and expect 
all cheir Happinefs from popular Applauſe, 
re all equally cautious and follow pruden- 
tal Rules, not from any Principle of natu- 
nl Timidity, but the Dictates of acquir'd 
{1 Cunning. Shall I hazard my Reputation, 
ay they, on the poſſibilty of ſaving a Pa- 
tient, when I may be ſure of preſerving it 
as well when he dies as when he lives? 
I Nay it is certain, that ſhould: a Patient miſ- 
carry after a daring Medicine, a great Cla- 
mour would be rais'd againſt the Phyſician 
by his Enemies; and it Pearl or Puluis e 
I Chelis, with Agua La#is or Ceraſorum did 
J cver kill a Man whoſe Diſtemper was not 
I ſufficient to do it without them, I'll be cru- 
J cify'd. No wiſe Man ought knowingly: to 


lay himſelf open to the Cenſures of a mali- 
- - — 
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otherwiſe, than in the ſafe common Road, 
is what a Man cannot anſwer to his Fami- 


ly. This is the Doctrine of the Times: an | 


Age, in which no Man is fit to live, that 
cannot be ſupple to his Intereſt, and make 
all other Paſſions give way to the 'moſt 


faſhionable, a violent Defire after Riches 


and Greatneſs. 


Phil. When we hear a Man complain of 
the Times, every body thinks him to be out 
of Humour. Human Nature is the ſame in 
our Age that it has been in all others under 
the ſame Circumſtances. All Lovers of their 


Country, and even the beſt of Men, have al- 


ways wiſh'd and pray'd for Wealth and 
Power, with the Encreaſe of Knowledge to 
the Nations they belong'd to; and they have 
no ſooner enjoy'd what they wiſh'd for, 
but they have always grumbled and ſhew'd F 
themſelves impatient to bear thoſe Evils 
which ever were and ever will be the Con- 
ſequences of thoſe Bleſſings in all large and 
flouriſhing Societies. The Theory of Virtus 


was never better underſtood than in the 
Reign of Auguſtus; but conſult your own 
dear Horace, and he'll inform you in more 
than fifty Places, how wretchedly deficient 
that Age was in the Practice of it, 

| Miſem. I know there have always been 
(a) — fecunda culpæ Sæcula; but the pre- 


& -o 


(a) Ages fruitful of Guilt, An Expreſſion of Horace, ſent 
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ſent exceeds them all. There never was 
more Selfiſhneſs or leſs. Appearance of a 
publick Spirit in the World,” not only in 
your Profeſſion but in all other Callings and 
Occupations, than there are now. Every 
Body takes care of one, and makes haſte for 
himſelf; it's no matter what becomes of the 
reſt; as if they were all at (a) Extremum 
rcupet ſcabies. — Whatever may be the Idol 
of other People, my great Foible you ſee is 
rambling —— Pray, what further Directi- 
ons would you have me to follow? ꝰ7 

Phil. Let your Bread be thoroughly baked, 
and chuſe that which is moſt cruſty,” or if 
your Teeth will let you, cat the whiteſt 
fort of Sea-biſcuit, the Uſe of which is of 
greater Efficacy againſt the Sour in the 
Stomach, than moſt Powders given for that 
purpoſe. Avoid all Malt Liquors, and inſtead 


of Beer drink a Decoction of French Barley, 


with a few Hops, and a pretty deal of Li- 


: Pu boil'd freſh every Day: Of this, whe- 


er you are a- dry or not, take at leaſt half 


J Pint two or three Hours after Dinner, 


J when the Symptoms of Indigeſtion are moſt 


J fiſturbing, - 


nn — 


(a) A Play of Children among the Ancients fo called: It 
is uſed Proverbially in the ſame Senſe; that The Devil take 
the hindmoſt js in Engliſh. 


For 


For Breakfaſt, before you get 6t 
Horse Back, take a ſmall Meſs of — de 
Gruel, Burgoe, Panado, or Barley-broth, ts m. 
which you may add a Glaſs of ſome rich Wl ar: 
Wine, ſuch as Malaga, Madera, or Sherry: ing 
The ſame you may repeat after your 
bathing, or inſtead of it take a Glaſs of Ten 
and a Toaſt. 

Nutritious Suppers I have often preſcrib'd 
with Succeſs, where I have found a Defici- | 
ency of Spirits; yet in your Caſe I am ut- 
terly againſt them. I would not have 
forbear them all at once, but eating leſs 
leſs every Night, leave them off by 


and 
de- 


8. | | 
gz, But if I eat no Suppers I ſhall be 
faintiſh, and more troubled with Wind than 
I am now. 

Phil. I know it, if you ſhould take no- 
thing to prevent it, but thoſe Inconveni- a! 
ences will be obviated by the Cachectick 2 
Powders and noble Stomachick I ſent you, 
which are both long-experienced Medicines, | 
whoſe great Efficacy in this Caſe I can en- 
tirely rely on. 

All Hypochondriaci, how quick ſoever the 
Appetites of ſome may be, are of a very 
flow Digeſtion. Thoſe that are not troubled 
with ſpontaneous Vomitings, generally cat 
their Suppers before their Dinners are half 


digeſted, 
Mi ſom, 
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M:ſom. How flow my Digeſtion is I can't 
determine, but I never ſup unleſs my Sto- 
mach ſtands for it; and, pray when Men 
axe hungry, is not the Indicatum Eat- 


ing? | 
Phil. Not always, when their Appetite is 
part of their Diſtemper. The heavy Loads 


and Diſtenſions in their Stomachs, com- 
mence immediately after Eating, tho' the 
tumultuous Agitations in them, and unſa- 
youry Belchings are commonly not at the 
— till three, four, and ſometimes five 
Hours after their Meals. As ſoon as theſe 
Symptoms remit, and a conſiderable Portion 
of the crude Chyle is mix d with the Gall 
and pancreatick Juice in the duodenum; the 
Miſeries of the lower Belly increaſe, and im- 
petuous Winds ravage through all che Wind- 
ings of the Inteſtines, in which the Tenfions 
and Spaſms, Cholick — and other Pains are 
at this time generally the moſt affliting, 
and the (a) Borborigmi the loudeſt. Whilſt 
this tempeſtuous Scene is acting round the 
Meſentery, the more ſtubborn Remainder of 
the ill-digeſted Pulp that is left behind con- 
tinues to oppreſs the Stomach, and being 
now, by a vitious Fermentation, become vi- 
olently ſharp, vellicates the Fibres of its in- 
ner Tunick, which occaſioning a gnawing 


— — 


(4) Noiſes ef Wind in the Bowel;. 
Unea- 


ys AO TWIRDSL. 
Uneafineſs renders the Patients both Hun. 
gry, and maukiſhly Faintiſh by Turns. 
| M:ijom. This indeed is an exact Deſcrip: 
tion of my Oeconomy in particular. 

Phil. Whilſt they are eating, their Inte- 
ftines are commonly eaſy, and all the Evils 
in Hypogaſirio are the leaſt tormenting, 
which makes them as ſoon as the latter 
Symptoms appear, fly to what they know 


will cure them for the preſent. They eat | 
in their own Defence, and are glad of the 


Opportunity, till the Diſturbances in their 
Stomachs returning, they repent of the 
ſhort-lived Remedy, and thus by heaping 
Meals upon one another, before the for- 


mer are concocted, they not only feed their 
Diſtemper as conſtantly as themſelves, but 
likewiſe hinder the Poſſibility of being 


cured; for in thoſe Stomachs the moſt nu- 


tritious Food, as ſoon as it is ſwallow d 
muſt degenerate into Crudities, and the beſt F 


of Medicines be loſt in the corroſive Sa- 
burra they are never without. 
M:Jom. A miſerable Condition! when to 
keep themſelves alive, Men are forced to 
make uſe of a Remedy that perpetuates 
their Diſtemper, and occaſions the Return 
of the very ſame Afflictions it appeaſes. 
Phil. No Coſtiveneſs ever becomes habi- 
tual, but a ſlow Digeſtion precedes it, the 
Signs of which can never be latent, for the 


Victuals 
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Victuals remain much longer in thoſe Sto- 
machs than in others, where the Concocti- 
on is perform'd in due time, as is manifeſt 
from the Savour of the Belches, by which it 
has been often diſcover'd that ſome Ali- 
ments, when they have been particularly 
diſagreeable to the Ferment they met with, 
have been detained without paſſing the Pi- 
brus, for two or three Days, or longer; and 
if as foon as this Slowneſs of Concoction was 
perceivable in your ſelf, you had followed 
the Rules, which now I endeavour to per- 
ſwade you to, it is not probable that the 
Denſity of the Belly, and many other Symp- 
toms of your Diſtemper, would ever have 


afflicted you to that degree they have often 


A done. 


Miſom. (a) Venter non habet aures : It is a 


U hard Preſcription, that People ſhould not 
at when they are hungry. Beſides, (6) Viro 


beni maxille Baculus. 


Phi]. Be aſſured that the Uneaſineſs, 


J which faſting at Nights may create to you, 
J cannot be compared to the mighty Service 


It will be of in the Removal of more 
roubleſome Complaints. Neither is this a 
Preſcription for Life; as ſoon as the great 


ns 


(a) The Belly has no Ears. A Proverb, of which the means 
me is obvious. (% The Jaws are a Stick to an old Man. 
4 Proverb, importing, that Eating is the chief Support of old 

Age. 


2 Piſor- 


Diſorders of your Digeſtion ſhall * re- 
dreſs d, you will again eat your Suppers 
with A much Pleaſure as ever; but if you 
cannot leave them off wholly, let them at 
leaſt be diminiſh'd; abſtain from Fleſh, and 
let them be as ſlender and as innocent as 
your Breakfaſts, It is not always in the 

ower of Pharmacy, and Exerciſe, to, cure 
Diſtempers that yet are curable, unleſs Diete- 


tick Rules are brought into their Aſſiſtance. | 


Diet, ſays Le Clerc, was the firſt, the prin- 


1565 and ſometimes the only Remedy that | 


ippocrates made uſe of ; And ſhall we lay 
no more Streſs upon it, than if it did not 


belong to the Art of Phyſick ? It is hut of | 
latter Ages, and only ſince the World: has 


been ſo much impoſed upon by Hermetical 


Pretenders, that the golden Rules of Diet 
have been look d upon as inconſiderable 
Trifles; but before we reject a leſs powerful 
Aid, let us firſt ſee the mighty Performances 


of the Herculean Medicines, they boaſt of, 


that in ſmall Quantities, and few. Doſes, are 


to cure the moſt inveterate Diſtempers, with- 
out Rule or Obſervance ; but we aught to 
ſtay till then. (a) Spem pretio quid emimus? 
Why ſhould we neglect the cheapeſt, the 
eaſieſt, and moſt wholeſome maxims of the 


a) Why ſhould we pay a real Value for Hopes? 1t is uſed 


proverbially to ſhew that we ought nat to neglect Certainiies | 


true 


for Hopes of what is uncertain, 
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true Art of Phyſick, for the vain Promiſes of 
lying Chymiſts, and ſuffer our ſelves to be 
robb'> of known Remedies, in expectation 
of greater, that perhaps are never to 
| > : 
Thouſands, and ten thouſands of Pounds 
are yearly thrown away upon Apothecary- 
ware, in this City alone, to remove what 
might be more effectually cured by Diet. 
It is incredible what prodigious Benefits 
may fometimes be received, eſpecially in 
Diſorders of the Stomach; from Abſtinence. 
alone ; and it is certain; that Milliens of 
People are now in their Graves, who have 
died of Diſtempers, as well Chronick as 
Acute, that at firſt of all one Night's Fa- 
ſting might have prevented. *©— 

Mom. I am perſwaded that what you ſay 
is true: =P Suppers are pernicious: 
Horace knew this very well. 

(a) —— vides, ut Pallidus omnis 
Caœna deſurgat dubia. | 
Beſides, I don't plead for Exceſs, and am 
not to learn at this Age, 

(% — Viftus tenuis guæ quantaque ſecum 

Adferat. —- 


* 


a) Obſerve how ſickly and pale every body riſes from 4 
e Supper. 5 6 What and how great the Benefits 
are, that attrue from a ſpare” Diet. Horace. 


Z 2 | But 
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But when Mens Reaſons are over-ruled by 
their Appetites, they ought to be more 
pitied than blamed ; and every body muſt 
own, that he who kills himſelf by Eating 
þ when he is Hungry, does it /e defendendo. 
| Yet how troubleſome ſoever I may find 
6 your latter Preſcription, aſſure your ſelf that 
all your Orders ſhall be ſtrictly obey d. 
Phil. Then I dare promiſe you that in a 
little time you fhall ſee your ſelf chang'd 
into another Man. When the Vomits, by 
entirely cleanſing the firſt Paſſages, ſhall 
have made way for the Operation of the 
altering Medicines, and your Abſtinence 
from Suppers give them Leave to exert 
themſelves, they will corroborate your Sto- 
mach and Bowels, and give new Life to. 
the Periſtaltick Motion. The bathing will 
remove the Tenfions, and relax the rigid 
Fibres of your Inteſtines. The noble Ex-. 
erciſe of Riding will not only promote Di- 
geſtion, and ſtrengthen your Body, but 
likewiſe compoſe and exhilarate your Mind, 
and all of them together invigorate both. 
And by theſe Means, and by a nutritious 
Diet, and perhaps the Addition of ſome 
Chalybeats, if there ſhould be Occaſion, 
you will in a few Weeks find your Coſtive- 
neſs worn off, your Conſtitution viſibly 
mended, and your Blood repleniſhed with 


ſpirituous as well as balſamick Parts. 
Miſom, 
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Miſom. But I forgot to tell you, that af- 
ter being in Bed, even when I'm at the 
beſt, I often lie toſſing two or three Hours 
before I can cloſe my Eyes, and that my 
firſt Sleeps ſeldom laſt longer than an Hour, 
or an Hour and an half: My getting up 
ſo ſoon as you talk of, will rob me of the 
moſt comfortable part of my Reſt. Conſi- 
ſider that I am growing in Years : 


(a) ubique 
Accedent anni, tractari mollius ætas 
Imbecilla volet. 


Phil. What I adviſe is not to hinder, but 
protract your Sleeps. Your early riſing will 
= from your Spirits a certain Drowſt- 
neſs, which is commonly the heavy Com- 

anion of all thoſe that miſtaking Sloth to 
the Equivalent of Sleep, lie Bang in 
their Beds uneaſie and awake; and being 
aſſiſted with the conſtant Variety of your 
Employments all Day 1 make you 
with with Pleaſure for Approach of 
Night, which now you often dread ; for 
as no Hunger is more commendable than 
what is procured by Emptineſs and Faſting, 


EE mnt 


— 


(a) Beſides, old Age will come; and that muſt crave 


A ſofter Treatment far than Youth ſhould have. 
he Creech's Tranſlat, 
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ſo Exerciſe and Watching are the moſt na- 
tural Preparatives to Sleep. The firſt or ſe- 
cond Day perhaps you will nat feel the 
Effect of this wholeſome Preſcription ; 
but aiter that, aſſure your ſelf that you will, 
more aud more, begin to long for Bed-time, | 
the Thoughts of which are fo tireſome to | 
many, who neyer are fatigued but wich 
Exceſs of Eaſe. The Means I order (allow 
me to ſpeak in the Style of Wilks) will draw 
upon you, toward Evening, an agreeable 
Wearineſs, the moving Orator of ſweet Re- 
poſe, that breathing Health and Peace to 
every Part, perſwades the Soul to Reſt, and 
having brib'd the watchful Spirits from 
their Poſts, locks up the unguarded Senſes in 
charming Bonds of Slumber. E 
Miſom. I want no Rhetorick to encou- 
rage me; the great Deſire I have of being 
cured is more eloquent than your Perſwaſion: 
I would bear any thing to be bleſs'd again 
with thoſe ſound ſpontaneous Sleeps I former- 
ly enjoy'd. Oh Slumber ! Thou perverſe and 
Holith Miſtreſs to Mankind, that none can 
live without, why ſhould you be fo. for- 
ward to the Poor and Thoughtleſs, on whom 
you ſteal unſought for, whilſt you are ty- 
rannically coy to more deſerving Lovers that 
anxiouſly court you? © 8 
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(a) ——— Somnus agreſtium 
Lenis virorum non humiles domos 
Faſtidit, —— 
I chearfully confide in your Knowledge, 
Philopirio, wiſhing for no better Succeſs 
chan my Obſeryance ſhall deſerve ; and de- 


pend upon it, if the Event proves as happy 


as the Expectation you give of it ſeems 
reaſonable, you ſhall never find me ungrate- 
ful : What I do now is only to pay you for 
the Trouble I have given you, and the Time 
you have ſpent with me. — But is this, 
pray, the general Method you take with 
all Hypochondriacks, (5) mutatis mutand:s, 
which now you have preſcrib'd to me? 
Phil. Mutatis mutandis it is; but that is 
all in all, for as the Symptoms differ, ſo I 
alter my Methad ; and I never ſaw yet two 
hypochondriacal Caſes exactly alike. 
Miſom. Then what is your Secret in the 
Cure of this difficult Diſtemper ? | 
Phil. I have ſeveral: I allow my ſelf time 
to hear and weigh the Complaints of my 
Patients. | 28% 
Mifom. The firſt I have experienced to be 
cru and I have no Reaſon to doubt of the 
atter. 


(a) Kind Sleep ſcorns not to enter the low Cottages of the 
Poor country People. (b) Altering the things that are to 


be alter d. f 
24 Phit 
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Phil. I take pains to be well acquainted 
with the manner of living of my Patients, 
and am more curious in examining them 
than there is occaſion for a Man to be in any 
other Diſtemper ; not only to penetrate into 
the Procatartick Cauſes, but likewiſe the 
better to conſult the Circumſtances as well 
as (a) Idigfincraſy of every particular Per- 
ſon: Some have ſtrange Averſions as to 
Diet ; others peculiar Antipathies againſt 
ſome excellent Remedies; and every whole- 
ſome Exerciſe ſuits not with all People. A 
third Secret 1s, that I am very careful in en- 
deavouring to diſtinguiſh between the Ef- 
forts of Nature, whom I would afliſt, and 
thoſe of the Diſtemper, which I am to de- 
ſtroy. | 
Miſom. But I meant Medicines, when 1 
ſpoke of Secrets. 3 FO 
Phil. Then I muſt anſwer you, that I 
have not one but what I am willing to impart 
to any Patient, as generous as your ſelf, that 
for his private Uſe, after having receiv'd 
ſome extraordinary Benefit from it, asks me 
for the Preſcription. For tho' I make uſe of 
Chymical as well as Galenical Preparations, 
yet I have no Neſtrums that I intend either 
to magnify or conceal, under the ſpecious 
Pretence of any mighty Labour, Coſt, or 


a) The peculiar Conſtitution, 
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extraordinary (a) é pros they require; no 
Liquor Alkahift, Arcanum Corallinum, nor 
other Panacea's, that can work Miracles to 
boaſt of. | 

T M:iſom. What, no Catbolicon, no grand 
Elixir, no univerſal Menſtruum! There cer- 
ainly is no where ſuch impudent Lying 
to be met with among any other Sort of 
People, as there is among the Chymiſts. 
They have infinitely out- done the Aſtrolo- 
gers. What Prodigious Cures have that 
Van Helmont and Paracelſus boaſted of, thoſe 
1 (5) Halopante ! What Mountains have they 
1 promiſed ! I have read all their Proceſſes, 
and it has often raiſed my Indignation to 
think, what miſerable long Dances they 
have led ſome poor credulous People, that 
1] labour'd to decypher their Jargon, and try'd 
Experiments upon their Words. 

Phil. The Medicines I make uſe of are 
1 fuch as others have likewiſe recommended 
in the ſame Caſes; and all the I 
know in Phyſick, as to Remedies, conſiſts 
in the Choice and Application of them, I 
never ſcruple to have my Bills ſent to the 
4 Apothecary's, if the Patient chuſes it: Nay, 
I verily believe, that we have as good Apo- 
J thecaries at leaſt, as any Nation in Europe. 


—_—_— — — 


—— 


(a) Manual Skill, (b) Great Lyars that hardly ever 
bY frat Truth. | | Fa 
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Miſom. There are too many of them, 
which makes their Calling, the Buſineſs it 
ſelf, miſchievous ; for all of them muſt en- 
deavour to get a Livelyhood. In Hambo- 
rough now the Number of them is limited, 


and thoſe few that are allowed of have pro- | 
digious great Shops; but then they, are 


Druggiſts withal. 


Phil. How large ſome Shops may be in 
Germany J don't know, but that the Gene- 
rality of ours afford a greater Store, as well 
as Variety of good Medicines, than are to 
be met with in the Generality of them 
abroad, I averr to be true: And as to Drugs, 


that the very worſt of thoſe that are im- 


ported here, are re- ſhipp'd and comes 


ſent ro foreign Markets, is a Fa& whi 


the Merchants that deal in them can Þ 


witneſs. 


Miſom. You are a profeſs'd Panegyriſt for © 


the Apothecaries, I ſee. 


Phil. Not at all; but I endeavour to be 

impartial, and would do Juſtice to all Man- 
kind. That there are good Apothecaries 1 
know, and I really believe that many of 
them are very honeſt Men : But I know F 


likewiſe that there are others, who in diſ- 
enſing and preparing their Medicines are 
efs curious and more faving, than they 
ſhould be; and a Phyfician muſt be highly 


valued indeed, that can perſwade every body 
| , to 
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N to leave his own Apothecary, and go where 
n. be directs them. — js . 
1 Mom. The Conſequence of which, muſt, 
q at leaſt in ſome Caſes, be the ſame as if 
J they had all bad Medicines, But the chief 
J Miſchief is, that there is no Trade in which 
Men have leſs Encouragement ta be honeſt ; 
For, in the firſt place, if a Phyſician, for 
his own Reputation's fake, refuſes to have 
Bills carried to every Shop, and is of that 
Eminence, that he can preſcribe the Apo- 
| thecary as well as the Medicines, he ſhall 
be ridicul'd, call'd an Humoriſt, the honeſt 
„„Man he truſts to, be flander'd, and both 
of them have a hundred Stories father'd up- 
on them, as falſe as they are malicious, by 
dhe reſt of the Apothecaries that are not of 
bis choſen number. A pretty Reward for a 
Man's being honeſt at his own Expence! 
for An che ſecond; a Man that picks his Drugs, 
buys the beſt of every thing che Shops afford, 
be and wholly employs himſelf in carefully 
n- diſpenſing bis Medicines, if his Cuſtom lies 


« 1 £1] among mean People, ſhall often be oblig'd 
of to reckon Forty per Cent. leſs for things of 
mw £1 tbe fame Name, than his Neighbour, who 
ic be knows, buys nothing but Rubbiſh, which 
are be leaves a Boy to jumble together. At 
icy þ this rate who would be honeſt that could 


pi 
If 
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If the Butcher ſends us home ſtinking 


Meat, or the Shoe-maker ſells us bad Lea- 
ther, they loſe our Cuſtom, becauſe _ ö 


body can judge of the Impoſition, whic 

makes them honeſt in their own Defence; 
but what Obligation lie they under to be 
ſo, (a) quorum ſcelera terra tegit ? If a Pa- 
tient be loſt for want of good Drugs, Pray 
whoſe Fault is it? Either his Time was come, 


or the Phyſician miſtook the Diſtemper, Þ 
(the wiſeſt Man you know may err;) but 


as for the Medicines, without doubt they 
were made up according to order ; if the 
Man be dead he muſt be buried, the Apo- 
thecary knows nothing of the matter, and 
writes out his Bill as merrily as the Under- 
taker. 

Phil. Honeſt or not honeſt, the Apothe- 
caries can never be my Friends, and I 
don't know how to blame them: My man- 
ner of preſcribing is ſo little adapted to 
their Profit, that if they were civil enough 
not to ridicule, they could at leaſt never like 
my Practice. 

I religiouſly believe it to be true what 
Arnoldus Villanovanus ſaid ; that it is a Cheat 
to uſe Compound Medicines, where Simples 
are ſufficient; and of the few Compounds 
I make uſe of, there are ſeveral that are 


— 
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(a) Whoſe Villanies the Earth covers, 


not 
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Ng Hot in the Diſpenſatory. Theſe you'll ay the 
©a- WF pothecaries would prepare for you, if you 
ww I ave them your Preſcriptions : So they might 

ind would, for a Man in great Vogue and 
I zuſineſs that wrote handſomely ; but very 
ſew of them would think it worth their 
J while to do this for a Phyſician that is not 
likely to bring much Griſt to their Mills, 
FJ tho' he had never ſo many Patients. Who 
would be troubled with a Man that talks of 
ut FJExerciſe and Diet, and is a mortal Enemy 
o Phyſick, where it is poſſible to do with- 


out? 
1 I have no Opinion of Syrups or i 
Waters; the Medicines I give are either 


# aken in Coffee, Tea, Wine, fair Water, or 
I ſccher Liquors that are familiar to the Pa- 
1 tients, and generally to be had at their 
Houſes, or near hand; or if any particular 
vehicle be requir'd, I preſcribe a Decoction, 
or Infuſion of a few Simples, in plain En- 
lich, which every body may make at home, 
or get made where he pleaſes. 
Miſom. This indeed is prophaning of Phy- 
ck, and it muſt ſound abominably in an 
” FJ Apothecary's Ear, to hear a Man tell Peo- 
* I] pte that there is no more Skill requir'd to 
boil two or three Roots of the Field, and 
es many handfuls of Phyſical Herbs, when 
they are told where to have them; than 
there is to boil Carrots or Turneps, with 
4 Cole- 
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Coleworts, or Sprouts ; and that a little Boy ec 
may do it as well in fair Water, as his J 
(a) Servulus in Hydropege : Eſpecially if he 4 
ſhould be ſo wicked as to add, what your 0 
Reprobates in Phyſick affirm to be true, MÞ 
that by doing this the Patient may often P 
fave as much in one Morning as will buy BY fe 
the reſt of the Family their Dinners. T In 
hate Cheats of all Sorts ; and in things of 
publick Concern, I think, a man ought to IN 
be hang'd, who for Lucre endeavours to f 
render that myſterious, which in it ſelf is I” 
plain, or may eaſily be made ſo. Beſides, c 
the more operoſe and expenſive Phyfick is l 
made, the more you will always be peſter'd #1 © 
with Quacks. I have been highly delighted FJ * 
with reading a learned German, one Daniel \ 
Eudovicus, who ſeems to have been a Phy- l 
ſician of great Experience and no leſs Hu- 
manity. He talks like you; he is for re- 
ducing the vaſt Heaps of Compounds con- 
tain'd in the Diſpenſatories, to a moderate 
number, and keeping only a few choice Re- 
medies of known Efficacy: For the reſt, he 
recommends Simples and Medicines (a) par- 
vo parabiles; and exhorts all Phyſicians to 
take the preparing and diſpenſing of Phy- 
ſiek under their own Care and Inſpection. 
I have ſeen another Book on the ſame Sob- 
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30% it in Enghfp, that was printed here in 
15 London above forty Years ago: It is call'd 
he A Diſcourſe concerning Phyſick, and the ma- 
y Abuſes of it by p 44 It is wrote 
Ity an Anonymous Author, who entreats all 
J Phyſicians in a preſſing manner to admini- 


uy ſter their own Phyſick, and is very diffuſive 

T in ſhewing the many Benefits that would 
of FJ accrue from it to the Publick. Since chat, 
to ; many things have been publiſhed to the 


ame purpoſe; but from the growing Lux- 
Jury of the Times I never expected to ſee 
| FJ this a general Practice, tho nothing is more 
¶ reaſonable on many Accounts. — I cannot 
d | pres it to you, Philopirio, how much I 
ted am pleas'd with, your Sentiments as well as 


13] Method: But if ever you get into great Bu- 
w- | ſineſs, Lam much miſtaken. | 

Ta. £1 Phil. I could never go through a Multi- 
. I plicicy of Buſineſs. Every body ought to 
n- conſult his own Temper and Abilities. in all 
ate Vndertakings. I hate a Crowd, and I hate 
de. | to be in a Hurry. Beſides, L am naturally 


low, and could no more attend a dozen Pa- 
J tients. in a Day, and think of them as I 
ſhould do, than I could fly. I muſt: own to 
| you likewiſe, chat I am a little ſelfith;. and 
on. can't help minding my own: Enjoyments, 
b. and my on Diverſion, and in: ſhort, my 

— on Good, as well as the Good of — 
„ lIcaan, and do heartily. —— 
& ick- 
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lick-ſpirited People that can ſlave at an Em- 
pon from early in the Morning, till 

late at Night, and ſacrifice every Inch of 
themſelves to their Callings; but I could 
never have had the Power to imitate them: 
Not that I love to be idle; but I want 
to be employed to my own liking ; and 
if a Man gives away to others two thirds 
of the Time he is awake, I think he de- 
ſerves to have che reſt for himſelf. 

Miſom. Pray, did you ever wiſh fot a 
great Eſtate ? 

Phil. Often, and I ſhould certainly have 
had one before now, if wiſhing could have 
procur d it. 

Miſom. But I am ſure, you never ſought 
heartily after Riches. 

Phil. IJ have always been frugal enough 
to have no Occaſion for them. 
| Miſom. I don't believe you love Money. 

Phil. Indeed I do. 

 Miſem. I mean you have no Notion 
of the Worth of it, no real Eſteem for 
it 


Ws — +, * 
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Phil. Yes I have; but I value it in the 
ſame manner as moſt People dotheir Health, 
which you know is ſeldom thought of but 
when it is wanted. 

« Mom. I love you. I wiſh with all my 

heart my Wife had ſtaid to hear us. Who 


knows but our Diſcourſe would have con- 
verted 
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verted her. I love the Woman very well, 
and ſhould be loth to loſe her, 


of 5 

ud (a) Non enim poſthac alia calebo 

n: Fænina. ——— 

nt | | 

nd What do you think of her? Iknow that ſome- 

ds times ſhe is very bad, but ſhe is ſeldom 

le- conſtipated, and the leaſt Laxative in the 

world moves her. I can't think but the 

2 greateſt Part of her Diſtemper is Fancy. 
J Sometimes, when I have thought that ſhe 

ve made more of it, than ſhe really felt, I have 

ve conſulted Fobn Baptiſta Sylvaticus, an Ita- 
lian Phyſician, who wrote a Treatiſe to 

ht diſcover thoſe who feign'd Diſtempers. But 
I could never make any thing of it. 

gh # Phil. I generally obſerve, that People 
q troubled with either Hypo, or Vapours, to a 

ty. 1 conſiderable degree, never think others ſo 
bad as themſelves; and yet are always won- 

on derfully offended, if their own Diſtemper 

for be any ways ſlighted. 


Miſom. There is a great deal of Diffe- 
rence between my Wife and my ſelf; when 
Afflictions are ſo exceſſive as mine often are, 
they are paſt jeſting; tho', as if it was an addi- 
tional Miſery entail'd upon them, I have ſe- 
veral times met with things that way ſo in- 


(a) For 1 ſhall never hereafter love any other Woman, Hor, 
| Aa ſolent 
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ſolent, and inhuman, (a) gu, vix a h. 
bus me temperaverim. en I have had 
a thouſand Pains about me, and been de- 
voured with Grief even to \Death, I have 
had a healthy Raſcal full of Eaſe and Wan- 
tonneſs come up to me in the Street, with 
a Smile in his Countenance, and cry, Nell, 
Miſomedon, 'how gbes the Hypo? I have 
ſaid nothing and gore my ways, but I could 
have knock d him down with all my Heart. 
Phil. Theſe things ark provoking: But 
what makes them worſe is a fpice of Envy, 
that often ſecretly diſturbs Valetudinarians, 
when they are in company of careleſs Peo- 
ple that are in ſtrong athletick Health. 
Mifom, You think (5) Edentalus veſcen- 
tium dentibus invidet. ; i 
Phil. There certainly is a great deal of 
Truth in that Proverb. We are naturally in- 
clin'd to grudge others thoſe Pleaſures and 
Enjoyments which we ſeem to have an 
equal Right ro, when we can have no Share 
in them our ſelves. This is no where mote 
conſpicuous than in People of crazy Conſti- 
tutions, eſpecially in the ondriack Þ 
and hyſterick Diſeaſes. Imagining them- Þ 
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(4) That 1 could ſcarce Keep my Hands to my ſelf. 7: Þ 

is proverbially ufed, whih we tan hardly fotbiar ſtriking People. © 

(b) He that has loſt his own Teeth, envies the Teeth of 

others, when they make uſe of them. 4 Proverb; of which ® 

the Meanin; is obvious, 1 
ſelves 
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| ſelves to be very miſerable, and that they 
are viſibly ſo, they think that not to pity is 
to inſult them; and they can't help look- 
ing upon the Compaſſion of others as their 
Due, a juſt Tribute, that ought to be paid 
them by every body, who to their thinking 
are more happy, and ſeem not to labour 
under the ame Afflictions. Therefore I 
would have you believe that your Lady's 
Diſtemper ought to be as ſeriouſly -treated, 
at leaſt before her, as your own, without 
medling with the Degrees of Miſery in ei- 
ther. The Coſtiveneſs indeed is one of your 
| apes Grievances; but there are many 
ypochondriack as well as hyſterick Patients, 
that are very rarely or never troubled with 
it, and yet very miſerable otherwiſe. . 
Miſom. You are in the right: I verily be- 
leve my Diſtemper has ſtrangely perverted 
my Humour; otherwiſe there is not a more 
tender Husband than my ſelf, in the main: 
And as to Compaſſion in my Nature, I am 
(a) inima Auricula mollior. But if I could 
bring my Wife over to us, could you do 
her any good? 5 
Phil. Tf ſhe would uſe cold-bathing, and 
ſtir pretty much, I don't queſtion, but the 


(a) N pau 2 Tip of ge — — is 1 25 
for very ſoft, but moſt commonly apply'd in a figurative Senſe 
to thoſe, that ars very meet and tender-hearted. 
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drinking of Spaw-water, and a few Medi- 
cines beſides, would cure her; but not, un- 
leſs ſhe could be perſwaded by flow degrees 
to leave off the pernicious, as well as only 
alliative Remedies, that under the ſpecious 
Titles of Cordial, Reſtorative and Anti-hyſte- 
rick, have ſpoil'd the Tone of her Stomach 
and Inteſtines, and almoſt utterly ruin'd 
her Conſtitution; I mean the hot. Vinous 
Liquors, by the conſtant fipping of which it 
is incredible' how many have been de- 
ſtroy'd. | 
Miſom. Vet, tho' ſhe has try'd I believe 
almoſt every thing that is to be taken in 
Phyſick, ſhe finds Benefit by nothing elſe: 


Nay I can ſee, that ſhe is worſe, when ſhe 


ſtrives to forbear them; but fince ſhe muſt 


take them, I am ſure, that no ſophiſticated 


Wine, nor any Malt, Sugar, or Cyder-Spirit, 
can be compared to true French Wine, and 
the beſt Coniac Brandy; either of which 1 
am never without; what I complain of is, 
that ſhe will think nothing reviving, but 
what comes in Mixtures from the Apothe- 
cary, who, I'd pawn my Life, does not af- | 
ford ſuch Prices for Wine or Brandy, to 
make his Slops with, as I am now forced | 
to give to have them good. 

Phil. That Wine as it comes from the 
Grape, and right French Brandy, as they 
are more grateful to the Palate, are _ 

wiſe 
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wiſe leſs offenſive to the Stomach, than 
what you named after them, is beyond di- 
ng but whether they come from the 

thecary, the Vintner, or the Merchant, 
il has that are ſpirituous and volatile, 


the Salts of Harts-horn, Amber, Urine, &c. 


not excepted, are deſtructive in the Caſe 
we ſpeak of, when they are conſtantly ta- 
ken. In the Sublimation of Sal Armoniack, 
or any other volatile Salt with Steel, Lapis 
Hematites, or other Minerals that are not 


| fo, well pulverized and blended together, 


it is obſervable that a great many Particles 
of the latter are carried to the very top of 
the Alembick, that never would have got 
thither without the Help of the firſt. What 
we ſee in that Sublimation happens in our 
Bodies, and I believe that all Volatilia and 
Spiritugſa, that are naturally ſoon diſſipated, 
and which we mix with our Juices, when 
they go off, generally fly away with more 
than their own. Whether this Analogy will 


| pleaſe you I don't know, neither would I 
qJ. conclude any thing from Speculation, but 


that there is ſome ſuch thing is notorious 
from Experience; which ſhews us, that all 
Volatilia and Spirituoſa, (given where the 
Spirits are deficient, and of a weak Con- 
texture) when their Strength is ſpent, leave 
the People worſe than they found them ; 
and how refreſhing and reſtorative ſoever 

Aa 3 they 
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they may ſeem the moment they ate taken, 
the Patients are always more diſpirited after 
them; which could not be, if by them they 
were not robb'd of ſomething. 

The Reaſon, why in hyſterick Cafes, and 
other Chronick Deficiencies of the Spirits, 
many, otherwiſe ſober and moderate Per- 
ſons, have ſuch an entire Dependahce upon 
them, is, becauſe they always give them a 
manifeſt and preſent Relief; for tho' the 
height of the Comfort, they give, laſts bur for 
a few Moments; yet, as the Eaſe they procute 
does not leave them again all at once, but 
goes off gradually as the Strength of thoſe 
Liquors is diſſipated, till in a little time boch 
are vaniſhed ; the Certainty of the Benefit 


they conſtantly receive from them, conti- Þ 


by 


nually tempts them to repeat what has ſo 
often reviv'd them; which if they forbear 


longer than ordinary, muſt without doubt 


make them very uneaſie, and conſequently 


worſe; and this latter is likewiſe the Rea- 


ſon, why it is ſo difficult to wean them | 


from thoſe Draughts of Oblivion, when 


once they have got a Habit of relieving, or N 


rather dozing and ſtupifying chemſelves chat 


way; for meeting with nothing, that 


them ſuch an immediate Eaſe, they never ; 
have the Patience to be ſo long without 
them, as might enable them to judge of leſs F 


preſentaneous Remedies that would be more 
effectual. Miſam | 
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M Is is very probable that thow {pi 
he dy ond vo] lati cl Remegic being Meds 
wah our M m—_— may, as they — 
diſfipared, —— ame fine balſamick Par- 
ticles chat were entangled wich them, in 
like manner as in the chymical Experiment, 
You — uy volatile Salts in flying up, 
th them the mol} ſubtile Par- 
ticles of Steel, &c. they are mix d with : 
But I cannot fee why they ſhould not have 
always the fame Effect, as well ppon thoſe 
that are unacquainted with them, as other 
that uſe them conſtantly, 

Phil. It is manifeſt that the Good we re- 
ceive from them is whilſt they remain 
mix'd with our Maſs of Spirits, and it is as 
evident from Experience, that they are more 
eaſily diflipated, and go off fooner in the lat- 
ter than ey do in the firſt. 

Mifem. It is indeed not likely chat there 
ſhould be ſo many beaten Roads, and ſuch 
ready Paſlages to —_ away thro' in People 
that are Strangers to them, as there muſt 
be in thoſe that concinyally make uſe of 
them. 

Phil, 'The Reaſon you give may be good 
for ought I know: Being made 4 pofertors, 
it cannot miſ-lead us, yet it is far from being 
ſatisfactory to me. If we look into the ſe- 
veral Effects of Wine and Brandy, and the 
Variety af Symptoms * attend the Drink- 

ing 
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ing of all intoxicating Liquors, we ſhall 
find an unwearied Diligence in obſerving the 
different Phenomena of much greater uſe 
than the curious Endeavours of explaini 

them; becauſe we are altogether unacquaint- 
ed with thoſe hardly conceivable Minutiæ 
of the Spirits, that are the conſtitutive Parts 
of all our Humours and Inclinations, and 
conſequently uttterly incapable of reaſoning 
upon them. The ſeveral ſorts of Drunken- 


neſs, which Horace attributes to the ſame 
Cask, 


(a) Seu tu querelas, five geris jocos, 
Seu rixam, & inſanos amores, 


Seu facilem pia teſta ſomnum. 
according as the Tempers differ d of thoſe 


that drank of it, we may often meet with 
tho' at ſeveral times) in the ſame Perſons, 
rom the Difference of the inebriating Li- 
quors themſelves, He that is only dull and 
ſleepy after ſtrong Ale, and other Malt- 
Liquors, may be quarrelſome after Brandy, 
with as little Provocation ; and the ſame 


Man that fill'd with noxious adulterated 


— — 
. "mo ; 


* * —_— 


(a) You my good Cast 
Produce your Charge whate'er it be, 
Or Love, or Strife, or loud Debate. Tee 
Or gencle Sleep, or Wit ſerenely fine. Creech Tranſl. 
Wine 
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Wine abounds in Complaints, and weeps 
without | Cauſe, ſhall often ſparkle with 
Mirth and be fired with Love, after drink- 
ing of fragrant Pontac, or ſprightly Cham- 
paign. Dl | 

Miſom. I do not wonder that the Reaſons 
of thoſe nicer Diſtinctions ſhould be beyond 
the Reach of our Underſtandings, when even 
the ordinary Operations of Wine, if we 
were not convinced of them by fact, would 
exceed all human Belief. What * nl 
if he had not ſeen it, would imagine, that a 
Man in wretched Cireumſtances, who nei- 
ther pleas d with himſelf nor his Company, 
ſits ſurly and demure, making heavy Re- 
flections on the dark Reſults of Futurity, 
ſhould by a few Draughts, to which he ſub- 
mits with Silence and Regret, in leſs than 
two Hours time become merry and faceti- 
ous, courteous and obliging? "FF 


Ho vaſtis the Alteration ! all his Fears 


and Diffidence are vaniſhed, his moſt ſlender 
Hopes receive an Air of Certainty, and he 
wonders, that he could ever have ſo much 
apprehended the firſt, or laid ſo little Streſs 
. == the latter. The Stranger he makes his 


Friend, and entruſts him with Secrets, which 


three Hours ago he would have kept from 
his Brother, Wich unaffected Freedom he 
ſpeaks to thoſe he ſtood in awe of before; 
others whom he thought below his Conver- 

- es ſation, 
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Goon he aſtcoms as valuable Companionz; 

— all chat are with higg, he finds 3 
—— Equality 26 5 as Delight. He 
foels every Glaſs add Vigour t his ; Bade 
and Content to his Mind, and the maxe he 
reflects, the more he reckons big Condition 
to be envied, whilſt all he can fee or think 
on is meliorating, and the whale £25940 
mends upon his Hands, 
Phil. 1 did not expet $9 hear a Man of 
your Temperance and Sebriety qut-do even 
Horace himſelf, in the Praiſe of Drugken- 
= who thought it ſufficient ta ſay of it; 


(a) — — Marta Fecludits 
In uber offe ratas in prelie trudit inermen. 
alleitit am mis anus erimnit; addocet artet: 
Feeundi calices quem nan focere diſartum;? 
Camerata quem gen in pauperiate 
Miſam. I did not arten an E 
upon Drunkenneſs, but only to r 
Effects, which gaed Wine generally has * 
an all 1 I their T 
are naturally es vi hy and not n d by 
any \predominane 


— 7 | — 
. tis froe | 
Of $earess, and tuns fippes to 


18 a Arts, and teachgs 1 to t ink. 
And what, Man is not eloquent in's Drink, 
And when tho Cramps in narrow * nt free? 


y 


Phil, 
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Phil. But I think the Strangeneſs of its 
Operation more conſpicuous in thoſe, that 
are not ſo well qualify'd ; for it is not only 
in the power of x Vegetable to make 
the Slave fancy himfelf dhe agrees the Poor 
to be Rich; the Old, Young ; and the Mi- 
ſerable, Happy; but it likewiſe actually 
mends viſible imperfoctione; ; renders the 
Infirm, Strong; the Decrepit, Nimble; and 
the Stammerer, Eloquent ; and what neither 
Circe's nor Medea 4 Arr orm, 


5 


$ 2 


could ever perf 
turns Vices into Virtues, and by the Charm 
of it, the Coward, the Covetous, the Proud, 
and the Moroſe become Valiant, Generous, 
Afﬀable, and Good-humourd. 

Mifom. I Tee you won't be behind hand 
with me; Yet am of Opinion, that what 
either of us can ſay of it muft always fall 
ſhort of what Horace has left us upon the 
ſame Subject. I don't mean what you re- 
Tr from his Epiſtle to Tor * tho' 

t 1s generally cited upon e Occaſion. 

Horace was a general Poet, but his greateſt 
Talent did not he in Heroicks; ) I faut 
confiderer chacun dam for fort : It was Ly- 
rick Verſe in which he excelt'd. Read his 
whole Ode to Bacchus, and ſeveral others, 
where he ſpe f Wine, that now I don't 
call to mi 


( We ought to — — Gndy D — he is 
Aron, or excels, 7 
| u 


＋ 8 . SRS 
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(a) Tu lene tormentum ingenio admoves 
Plerumque duro: Tu ſapientium 

Curas, & arcanum jocoſo 
Confilum retegis Lye0: 

Tu ſpem reducis mentibus anxits 

Vireſque : & addis cornua Pauperi, 
Poſt te neque iratos trementt 
Regum apices, neque militum arma, Gc. 


This is almoſt the ſame with what you 
quoted, but more Poetical and more ele- 
1 | 
Phil. I always thought that there was as 
much good Senſe, polite Knowledge, and 
fine Raillery to be met with in his Epiſtles, 
his Satyrs and his Art of Poetry, as in any 
other Part of his Works. 
Miſam. But the Verſification is ſlovenly, 
and often harſh : Half the Language 1s 
Proſe, and the Numbers are altogether ne- 
glected; whereas in his Odes, the Expreſ- 
ions are every where turgid with a rich 


—— 


— — — 


(a) This whets the Dull, and Wit inſpires, 
The Grave with ſprightly Vigour fires, 
And by a never: failing Charm 
Unlocks the Mind and all its gay Deſires. 
Wine with freſh Hopes f Coward cheers, 
Revives the Wretched and Undone, 
And makes the Slave his Lord diſown, 
What Wretch, when arm d by Bacchus, fears 
To meet a Warriour's Arm, or fland a Tyrant's 22 2h 
re 


Vein; 
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Vein; the Verſes are harmonious, and there 
is Muſick in every Line. 2 

Phil. I am no Critick ; but well aſſured 
that, Poetical Flights a-part, the innume- 
rable Miſchiefs, which Wine, as it is ma- 
naged, creates to Mankind, far exceed what- 
ever Horace, or any body elſe can fay in 
Commendation of it. | | J 

Mom. I ſtand in no need of any Warn- 
ing againſt it. Before I thought of ſtudy- 
ing Phyſick, I had ſeen Turnebus de Vino, 
who is very eloquent on the ill Effects of 
it, There are few things that have been 
faid on this Head which I don't know. 
When the Diſorders of my Stomach came 


to be very troubleſome, I have at different 


Times try'd all manner of Liquors, and 
conſulted all Authors I could hear of that 
had treated about them. One David Potzius 
an Heidelberg Phyſician has wrote an (a) Ana- 
tomia Chymica of Bacherach: Him I have 
read, and Meibomius (b) de Cerevifis & aliis 
Ebriaminibus, with Gazius, Gratarolus, 
Haggecius, Schooktus, and ſome others which 
I cannot think on now, that have all wrote 
on this Subject. But what I have chiefly 
learn'd from them is, that the more a Man 
reads of theſe things, the more he is puzzl d 


——_—. 


(ay 4 Chymical Anatomy of Bacherach, A German Wine 
ſa called, (% Of Beers, and other intoxicating Liquors. 
in 
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in his Chaice. The Idols of Phyſicians 


are as much conſpicuous in Drinkables as 
they are in Eatables. There is hardly a 
1quar to be named which ſome have not 
extoll'd o the Skies, and others have not 
condernn'd as low, withont conſulting the 
Palates or Conſtitutions of the Perſons they 
ſpoke to. Punch is peculiar to our Nation. 
I know a Phyfician whoſe favourite Li- 
quor it is, and who preſcribes it in the 
Sterne and Gravel. Others again I have heard 
ſpeak of it, as of juſt fo much Poyſon. As 
zo my 'felf, I could never endure any Sort 
of it: All Acids were ever oftenfive to my 
Sromach. Bat I know People with whom 
Punch, whether made with Arack, Brandy, or 
Rum, agrees very well, and better than any 
other ſtrang Liquor, tho' otherwiſe their Di- 
geſtion is but indifferent. Nothing agrees 
with me. 1 have try'd all forts of Beer 
und Ale; but Small or Strong, they pre- 
ſently turn ſour upon my Stomach. 

Phil. Where the preternatural Fermen- 
rations are ſo conſtantly made, as it is evi- 
dent they are in your Stomach and Bowels, 
J have generally obſerved that Malt Li- 
quors are hurtful: Otherwiſe good Small- 
beer, as ſoon as it is fine, and before it has 
any Tendency to Staleneſs, is very grateful 
to moſt Stomachs, and, next to Water, the 
beſt Diluter in the World. | 

Miſom. 
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Miem. I have had enough of Water, 
you knoty. | 

Phil. That it does not agree with every 
body, tho' taken in ſmall Quantities, I'own: 
But there is a great Difference between ta- 
king three Pints or two Quarts of it upon 
an empty Stomach, as you did at Ep/om, 
and drinking a Pint of it at three or four 
Draughes whilſt a Man is at Dinner. I have 
known ſeveral whoſe Palates diſlik d, and 
whoſe Stomach could not bear cold Wa- 
ter, that when it was made hot and pour d 
into their Wine, were highly delighted with 
the Mixture, and found it more comfortable 


by far, chan cold Wine by it ſelf. There are 


others again, with whom cold Water, even 
in the midſt of Winter, agrees ſo perfectly 
well, chat it ſeems to be a Specifick for 
Concoction; and I know Perſons, to whofe 
Stomachs feveral things prove offenſive, 
when they have drank Wine at their Meals 
in any quantity, that can eat what they 
pleafe, and digeſt every thing very well, 
whilft they confine themſelves to drink no- 
thing but Water. 

Miſom. 80 much for the Quality of Li- 
quids; can any thing be ſaid with greater 
Certainty about the Quantity that is to be 
taken of chem, for the generality ? 

Ph11. I ſincerely believe not. But I have 


obſerved, that among temperate Men this 
is 
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is more often under-done than over-done; 
and I have known ſeveral, who for Years 
together were troubled with an ill Digeſti- 
on from no other Cauſe, than their being 
too abſtemious, and not taking Liquids 
enough to dilute the folid Meat they ate. 

Miſom. I have read in ſeveral practical 
Authors, that hypochondriacal People, and 
ſuch as are ſaid to be troubled with the 
Spleen, are ſeldom thirſty. | 

Phil. But it is wrong to imagine, that 
Men are never to drink unleſs they are a-dry; 
and from part of what I have preſcrib'd to 
you this Afternoon, you might eaſily have 
gather'd, that I ſuſpected you to be guilty 
of this Error. | | 
MMiſom. Error, do you ſay? Pray is not 

the moſt natural Indication for Drinking, 
Thirſt? _. | 

Phil. Yes; and ſo is Hunger for Eating, 
when People are in perfect Health; but 
when we are ſenſible that we are out of 
order, we ought not to truſt to the Call of 
Nature labouring under Diſeaſes, but rather 
to ſuſpect the Directions we receive from 
within. A Dropſy and Diabetes are two 
different Diſtempers, that in many reſpects 
ſeem to be quite oppoſite to one another; 
yet Thirſt is a common Symptom in both, 


that is never abſent, when either of them 


is afflicting to any conſiderable degree; and 
Expe- 


/ 
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Experience teaches us, that the more Peo- 
ple indulge the Inclination they have to 
drink, the more they increaſe their Thi 
as well as their Diſtemper. 

Miſom, In violent Fevers the Patients are 
likewiſe thirſty, yet there you preſcribe di- 
luting, and let them drink as much as they 

leaſe. | 

8 Phil. Thirſt, when it is N and 
the Symptom of a Diſeaſe, ſeems to me to 
be a ſign, that the globular, the oily Part 
of the Blood, in which the Principle of 
our natural Heat is contain d, is predomi- 
nant; and that there is not a ſufficient 
Quanticy of watry ſerous Particles in its 
Maſs. Now whether the Serum is too pre- 
cipitately caſt upon the Kidnies, and voided 
by Urine, as in a Diabetes; or that it is eve- 
ry where drain'd from the Maſs of Blood 
and thrown upon the Muſcles, or in the Ca- 
vities of the Body, as it is in Dropſies; it 
is certain, that in both theſe Diſtem | 
the ſerous part of the Blood is ſeparated from 
the globular to Exceſs, which 1s the Cauſe 
of Thirſt. 

Miſom. But I thought, that what diſpoſed 
People to be dropſical, generally ſpeaking, 
was the Blood's being poor; that is, when the 
Quantity of Serum exceeds in proportion 


the globular Balſamick Part. 


Bb Phil, 
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Phil. That's true; but firal People 
never come to be thirſty dee i is vifible, 
that that copious and abounding Jerum is 
ſeparated from the Blood, and got out of its 
Veſſels in great Quantity. 

_ Mijom. I can't diſpute that with you: 
But fince permanent, ſymptomatick Thirſt 
always proceeds from the ſame Cauſe, Why 
is Drinking indulg'd in a Fever, and not in 
a Droply or a Diabetes ? 

"Phil. In moſt Fevers that are violent, the 
globular Part of the Blood is ſuperior in Quan- 
tity to the ſerous: this occaſions the great Heat 
of the Body; and as Heat conſumes Moiſture, 
ſo CY of innocent Liquors ſupplies the 
Loſs of the watry ſerous Particles that con- 
tinually exhale and evaporate ; and the Sub- 
ſtance of the Blood-Veſſels being tight and 
firm, the Maſs of Blood is actually diluted 
and cooled by drinking: And this is the 
reaſon that ſo many Fevers are cured by no- 
thing elſe but ſeaſonable Bleeding, and the 
copious 8 innocent Liquors, But 
in a Dropſy or Diabetes, whatever Liquors 
are pour'd down, they make no Stay in the 
Veſſels; and whether the Fault lies in the 
Tone and want of Springineſs of the Fibres 
of them, or in the Qua ity of the Serum it 


ſelf, whatever is carried to the Blood 

from it again immediately. It islike rhrowing 

Water into a Sieve: therefore drinking 4 
0 
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do no good ; and as maſt ſmall Liquors are apt 
to encreaſe the Flabbineſs and Laxity of the 
Parts, it can only ſerve to feed the Di- 


My /om. I am anſwer d, and beg Pardon 
for baving interrupted you. Pray what was 
it you would have inferr d from the Thirſt 
1 is obſeryable in the Dropſy and Di- 


Phil. You ask d me, you know, Whether 
Thirſt was not the moſt.natural Indication 
for drinking? In anſwering which, I thought 
it geceſſary to diſtinguiſh berween the Gal 
of Nature, and the Call of a Diſtemper : For 
thar Reaſon I mentioned the Thi, which 
is a common Symptom in both thoſe 4A 
ſtempers; to demonſtrate that in ſome Caſes 
Drinking is hurtful, and unadyiſeable, tho 
Men are thirſty. And now I leave it ta 
Your Conſideration, Whether it is not pro- 
bable that, in other Caſes, the Stomachk 
may want Liquids, tho' Men feel no Dire- 
ctions from within to crave them. A Perſon 
who cats Meat, and (including his Bread) takes 
eight or nine Ounces of ſolid Food, ought 
to drink at leaſt a Pint of Liquor to dilute 
it ; and if he cars more, he ought to drink 
mare in proportion; unleſs he plainly feels | 
that it is offenſive to him: For it is impoſ- 
—— * — * 1 == all 
Conſtitutions, That every body ought to, 
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' conſult his Stomach, is to be underſtod of 
People in tolerable Health, and ſuch will 
_ erave Liquids as naturally, as they will more 
ſolid Food: Therefore he Loſs of Appetite, 
either in Drinkables or Eatables, is-as much 
a Sign of Diſorder in the animal Oeconomy, 
as exceſſive Thirſt or a (a) Fames canina. 
The bodily. Conſcience is as liable to be 
miſ-guided as the ſpiritual, In Caſes to all 
appearance deſperate, where the Patients 
loathing all manner of Suſtenance, for Weeks 
together, had all along been fed againſt 
their Inclination, and often by Force, I have 
known them recover contrary to the ex- 
pectation of experienc'd Phyficians; when 
at the ſame time it was evident, that 'with- 
out ſome Food or other, Nature could ne- 
ver have been ſupported for ſuch à length 
of Time, as their Inappetency had laſted. 
| Miſom. Let us return to our Subject. 
You was ſpeaking of Wine, and the innu- 
merable Miſchiefs which it creates to Man- 
kind. Among the Irregularities of my Youth | 
which I hinted to you, Drinking was none 
oc the 3 ba a eaſure I took in it was 
ept up and heighten'd by two things; the 
fir 4 that no {ed os any 83 of 
it ever injur'd my Health, as I thought; and 
whatever I drank I was always well again, 
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as ſoon as I had ſlept and was ſober: The 
other was, that among the (a) Calcum Re- 
miges I met with Men of Taſte and polite 
Learning. Nothing was more common 
among us in our Cups, as we ſate (5) Co- 
thoniſantes, than to hear the Words (c) Epiſ- 
chytizare, and (d) Maſchalam tollere, and we 
had Greek and Latin Phraſes for every 
thing that related to Drinking. This I was 
highly delighred with. Bur as ſoon as I had 
left my looſe Company I loſt the Inclina-- 
tion I had for the Bottle; and I have no 
reaſon now to fear the Return of it. Whar, 
I believe, I told you, that I had ſeldom drank 
to Exceſs ſince I have been married, is very 
true. In the 3 indeed of my Di- 
ſtemper, when I was firſt ſeized with Me- 
lancholy Thoughts, I have ſometimes taken 
Sanctuary in a large Doſe of Claret to eaſe 


me; but there is no Pleaſure, (e) ubi cul- 


= pana premit comes: I never had any 
elief from it, without a greater Puniſh- 
ment upon the Heels of it : Ir has laid my 
Pains, appeas'd my Soul, made me forget 
my Sorrows, and fancy over-night, that all 
my Afflictions had left me; but the next 
Morning, before the Strength of the Charm 
— C——— — 


A Phr aſed proverbially Topers, Great Drinkers. 
/ pr ger about. 1 A Terk — iatly uſed 
for hard Drinking, (d) A Phraſe of the ſame Signification, 
(%) Where the Puniſhment accompanies the Crime, —" 


9 
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has been quite worn off, they have in 
Crowds return'd u me with 2 Ven- 
geance,' and my ſelf paid dearly for the de- 
Ceitful Cure, "Tis unſpeakable in what 
Confuſion of Horror, Guik, Fear, and Re- 
pentance I have wak'd, in what depth of 
Grief, Anguiſh, and Miſery my Spirits have 
been ſunk, or how forlorn and deſtitute of 
all Hopes and Comforts I have ſometimes 
thought my falf after the Uſe of this falla · 
cious Remedy. 
If bard Bie has the ſame Effect up- 
on all Hypochondrigci, as it had 
it will ſoon either deſtr yl 
them of Intemperance ; Conſequences 
of which are the ſame to me as the worſt 
— 2 of the Diſtemfſer, and conſe- 
equally dreadful; tho I confeſs, 
that Fr b e be the Benefit, which it is in my Power 
to receive from Wine, could be made as 
durable and laſting, as I might be {ure of 
enjoying it for a ſhore Time, and the Spij- 
rits of it as fix d and permanent, as I know 
that they would certainly ſupply the De- 
ficiency of my on, whilſt they ſhould be 
mix'd with them; I would deſire no bet- 
ter Cure, than what my Cellar could help. 


me to 

Phil. Wine has wrought miraculous Cures 
in abundance of deſperate Caſes, (af which 
* were  Hyſterick) and is without doubt, 


when, 


res 
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when in Perfe&ion, the higheſt Cordial, 
and greateſt Reſtorative to the Spirits, that 
God hirherto has communicated ro Man- 
kind; but it is only ſo co thoſe, that are 

unacquainted with, or at leaſt make no 
conſtant Practice of uling it: Upon us that 
either out of Luxury, Pride, or a fooliſh 
Cuſtom have — 4 our ſelves to drink it 

— 2 and made it Part of our Diet, its 
Medicinal Virtue, at 3 Ei- 
cacy of it, is loſt. 

Mifom. Can there be any hurt in uſing 
it ſo moderately as I do? 

Phil. No other; thari that by making it 
familiar to your Body, you deprive your 
ſelf of the greateſt Remedy in the World, 
whenever you ſand in need of it. I know 
thut moſt People in plentiful Circamftances 
would laugh ata Man, that ſhould adviſe them 
+ and = to . for a w_ 

tor longer, are im 
Health; — they on underſtood che 1 Ad- 
bows hoop from fo 'eaf! eaſy a Practice, 

of the Nation take it in- 
deratien. For, 'befides that choſe, 
= have uſed their Bodies to this'C 
Tray 'oftch dritſk a large Bottle without che 


leaſt Hurt to their Conſtitution, and ſoon = 


redreſs the Injuries of a Debauch ; they are 


ever debarr' d from the Benefit, which in 


many Caſes Wine can give; ; nor Liible to 


376 Te THIRD © 
the ill Conſequences of any occaſional Ab- 
ſtinence from it: Whereas they that have 
accuſtomed themſelves to drink two or three 
Glaſſes at Dinner, and as many at Supper 
conſtantly, receive no manner of good from 
it, and endanger their Health when they 
leave it off; ſo that they oblige themſelves . 
to follow a Courſe, of which the Continu- 
ance can be of no Profit, and the Neglect 
will prove prejudicial; which is the ſame 
thing as entring into Bond without the leaſt 


Conſideration. | 
operate inſenſibly 


Whatever Medicines 
ought to be continued for a great while ; 
but it is quite contrary with thoſe that make 
a viſible Alteration in the Body: Wine is 
without doubt of the latter. | 

Miſom. Vet in the Quantity I take it, I 
am never ſenſible of any Operation of it. 

Phil. This is no Fault of the Medicine; 
but a certain Sign, that you either have 
made it too familiar to your Conſtitution, or 
elſe miſtake the Doſe ; an Errror very com- 
mon in Phyſick, even among Men of Skill, 
of which I ſhall be glad to talk with you 
more amply at another time. 
| DMijom. I have indeed detain'd you un- 

reaſonably: And I am going now to take 
my ſtomachick Tincture, of which and eve- 
3 that does me good I ſhall claim 
Receipt according to your Foun ; 
| c 
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2 but pray, ſince you are ſo communicative, 
— why are you ſo ſcrupulous to lay what 
= they are before-handꝰ 
«a bil. Becauſe I have obſerved, that when 
I le, who have found many Medicines 
2 eQtual, meet with any Ingredients in a 
WH Preſcription, that are either the ſame with, 
& or in their Opinion leſs efficacious, than 
5 what they have already try'd to no pur- 
& poſe, they often take up a Prejudice againſt 
| the Mrs 4 Compo — This ought to be 
revented in all Diſtem but more ef] 
y cally thoſe, in E Fancy bes 
% a Share, and the leaſt Trifle is of 
4 — I am not only careful of the 
8 Ja ee but likewiſe ſtrive to fall in 
I with the very Humours and Inclinations 


of my 4 As for Example, as ſoon 
as I heard you was a Man of Learning, 
and lov'd Quotations from Claſſickx Au- 
thors, I anſwer'd you in your own Dia- 
le&, and often ſtrain'd myſelf to imitate, 
what in you is natural: I would not have 
talk d ſo to a modiſhly ignorant Courtier, 
that would call it perhaps Pedantick. 

In Diſeaſes of the Spirits, where no Vi- 
olence is to be uſed, every thing that can 
help ought to be call'd to our Aſſiſtance; 
u ich Head I could ſay abundance, 

my Time would permit wx 4 bur to ex- 
plain my Meaning as ſhortly as poſſible, 1 

C c ſhall, - 
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ſhall, with your Leave, read a few Lines to 
you of the late ingenious Author before 
you; who certainly look'd more narrowly 
into the Nature of what we talk of than 
any I ever met with: After which I ſhall 
beg to be diſmiſs d. This is a Diftemper, 
ſays he, pag. 142. (ſpeaking of the Hypochon- 
driacal) which will not drive, as we ſay, but 
if kindly treated will lead ; that 1s, will not 
be expelled by Purging, Bleeding, Sweating, 
or the ike; but muſt be treated by more gentle 
and leiſurely Methods; tis a Diftemper of the 
Spirits and the Veſſels which immediately con- 
vey them; and therefore tboſe Means, by 
. which they are more immediately affected, are 
the moſt likely to prove benefictal. Here it is, 
if ever ſtrictiy true, that a little Matter gives 
the Turn; but then that little Matter muſt be 
equally applied; we muſt give an equal Lift 
7 all the Parts of the Oeconomy at the ſame 

time. | 
Miſom. This indeed jumps exactly with 
your Practice, and might ſerve to ſtrengthen 
my Confidence in you; if what you have 
faid your ſelf before had been leſs ſatisfacto- 
ry: But without the Concurrence of the 
Opinion of any other, I am fully convinced 
that your Method of managing the Diſtem- 
rs we have treated of, is molt rational, 
and think my ſelf extremely obliged to you 
for the Patience and good Humour you 
iy have 


ve 
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have ſhew'd, not only in folving and an- 


ſwering the many Doubts I have ſtarted, 


and Objections I have made; but likewiſe 
in bearing with all my diffuſive Talk, and 
impertinent Digreſſions. | 

' . Phil. Toover-pay a Man firſt, and thank 


him afterwards, I know is the Height of 


Civility ; in return of which, as I am, 
(a) Vitio gentiſque meoque, an utter Stranger 


to Compliments, and yet willing to ſhew 


you how well I am pleas d with my After- 
noon's Work, in regard as well of 
entertaining Company, as ſplendid Reward, 
I ſhall only ſay in Ovid's Words, 


(b) Evemant medii fic mibi ſæpe dies 
Miſom. By your Means, I believe, I ſhall 
be brought at laſt to forſake a Remedy, 
that to my Fancy has hitherto always re- 


liev'd me. 

Phil. What is that? Wine ? 

Miſom. No: It is what no Phyſician ever 
preſcrib'd to his Patient, at leaſt not hear- 
tily — (e) Non audeo elogui. Divina. 

Phil. (d) Non mea eft Divinatio; Pbilo- 


pirio ſum, non Oedipus. (e) Efine quid ob- 


ſcam 


(a) Through a Fault both of my Country and my own. Ovid. 
(b) May I eſten have ſuch Afternoons ! (c) I dare not 
ſpeak it out, Gueſs. 


1 am Philopirio, nor Oedipus. This latter is an Alluſion to 
(e) 1s is ſomething that is ſmutly ? 
Miſom. 


a Paſſage in Terence, 


d) Divination is not my Buſineſs. 


—— 


— 
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Miſom. (a) Nibil minus, attamen fateri 


pudet: dicaꝶm in aurem. 


Phil. (6) Vetus hoc eft: Novo Medico gau- 
dent omnes Hypochondriaci : ſed quod reme- 
dium credis flagitare ſymptoma morbi eſt. 

Miſom. (c) Ergo tuum eft tollere; qud in 
re queſo ut advigiles. r 
hil. (d) Define: Præſcriptiones noſtræ hoc 
tibi cum ceteris eſfectum dabunt, & fi fave- 
ant conatibus ſuperi, neque ipſe tibi deſis, prope- 
diem pancratice valebis. | | 


| (a) Nothing leſs, yet I am aſhamed to own it: I'll whiſper 
it to you. (% That's old. All Hypochondriacal People are 
delighted with a new Phyſician. But to long for what you 
take to be a Remedy, 'is a Symptom of the Diſeaſe. (c) There- 
fore it is your Buſineſs to remove it: In which Affair 1 
you to take great Care, (d) Say no more. My Preſcrip- 
rions will among others have this Effect; and with the Ble 
ſing of God and your own kndeavonrs, you'll be well and In 
in à little Time. | 
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